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A searing account of the Black experience 
in America today, The Struggle That Must 
Be is the story of one man’s harrowing 
odyssey from the “nowhere” of a teeming 
ghetto to the “somewhere” of intense 
political activism. Simultaneously it is the 
chronicle of an entire people— where they 
have been, where they are, where they 
must go in the future. 

Raised in the Black ghetto of East St. 
Louis, Harry Edwards grew up in a cha- 
otic, nightmarish world where individuals 
were brutally crushed by the combined 
forces of history, society, and personal 
experience. Vividly depicting the humili- 
ation, poverty, love, humor, and tragedy 
of life in one Black family, Mr. Edwards 
charts his own incredible rise from a 
crowded three-room shanty, through aca- 
demic and athletic success in college and 
graduate school, to his controversial ca- 
reer as a writer, professor of sociology, 
and political speaker and organizer. 

An impassioned activist on issues con- 
cerning the dignity and survival of Blacks, 
Edwards came of age politically during 
the turbulence of the 1960s. He played a 
crucial role in organizing the revolt of 
Black athletes at the 1968 Olympics in 
Mexico City. Closely watched by the FBI, 
harassed by death threats, and forced to 
fight bitterly for tenure at Berkeley, Harry 
Edwards nevertheless continued to criss- 
cross the country in his relentless cam- 
paign to shatter the stereotype of the 
Black athlete and to demand educational 
reforms geared to the needs and interests 
of Black students. 

Seriously challenging the apathy and 
complacency of those who unthinkingly 
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INTRODUCTION 


Much has been written about the cruelty of the American slave years 
and the wickedness of racism. Much has been conjectured about the situa- 
tion of Black Americans, past, present, and future. The destruction and 
crime in the cities and the apathy and despair in rural areas have provided 
writers, sociologists, anthropologists, and politicians with material for 
countless volumes. Liberals have marched, activists have protested, stirring 
songs have been sung, and prayerful sit-ins have been staged. Laws have 
been passed. Civil Rights leaders have cried out against injustice and died 
with the cries on their lips. And still the echo of racial hate resounds in our 
land. As people and their legislatures in our country swing toward a racist 
right, Klansmen again don their white sheets and erect crosses that cast 
fear into hearts afflicted by apprehension and disillusionment. 

To be born black in a land where racism is rampant is to be bom 
knowing that one’s fate is sealed, one’s future externally controlled. To be 
bom into an inheritance of poverty, illiteracy, and powerlessness is to 
awaken to life with the knowledge that struggle is at once foolhardy and 
inevitable. When a growing black boy finds himself holding the attitudes 
of male superiority that the larger society has led him to believe are the 
natural inheritance of grown males— a misogynous, discriminatory stance 
in itself— and then finds that his skin color negates all hope of receiving 
that inheritance, he often capitulates to early defeat, throwing himself into 
the waiting arms of drug pushers and wine merchants, or into the living 
hell of prison. 

To survive at all is triumph. To thrive is glory. 

Harry Edwards’s autobiography, The Struggle That Must Be, lies back 
to belly with Jerzy Koszinski’s The Painted Bird. The characters in both 
books are alike in their confrontation of ugliness, desperation, and de- 
pravity. But there the similarities end. In Koszinski’s terror tale the char- 
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xii Introduction 

acters are ostensibly fictional, inhabiting a chaotic postwar Europe. 
Edwards’s story is factual, about his parents, his seven brothers and sisters 
in Illinois, just twenty minutes “over the bridge to St. Louis, Missouri.” 
Koszinski’s protagonists are strangers in a foreign land, people displaced 
by systematic bombings. Edwards’s people are Americans starving only 
ioo miles from rich midwestem plains of waving com and ripening wheat. 

When food served to children is laced with maggots, and rats vie with 
roaches for the remains, when parental love disappears under the burden 
of poverty and powerlessness, the questions that arise are many and the 
answers complex and contradictory. 

Is this condition deserved, the just punishment for some old sin or 
ancient crime? Is this half life, this condition of feral living, justified by 
the “animal” nature of the victims? Is hope a show of impudence? Is escape 
possible? Is it reasonable even to dream of escape? Only if the answer to 
this last question is yes can despair be held in check. 

For the Black man-child, two glimmers of hope penetrate even the 
grim depths of the underfooting. But in the cold affirmation of the realities 
of his situation, these beacons illuminating would-be paths to the better life 
reflect the fact that, here, his human value is practically co-extensive with 
his utility as a purely physical entity. For his only hope of escape has tradi- 
tionally been believed to lie in either military enlistment or the dream of 
achieving a successful athletic career. 

Mine is a sports story. 

Harry Edwards, called “as fine an athlete as ever recruited by a Bay 
Area university” by a senior area sports reporter in i960, has neither lived 
nor written a mere “sports story,” not unless one broadens the meaning of 
the word “sports” to include surviving against killing odds, learning to 
govern the mind and body off the playing field as well as on it, marshaling 
the courage to question prejudice, and seizing every opportunity to develop 
the art of thinking. 

The author tells his story in simple, direct prose, and with great honesty. 
The reader may be appalled by his parents’ loveless home, but Edwards 
gently makes us understand his mother’s decision to abandon her husband 
and their eight children. The reader may want to dismiss Edwards’s father 
as a “worthless Negro” sitting on a worn-out sofa surrounded by crumbling 
walls and ceilings, spending money on cars and clothes while his children 
run wild along railroad tracks and fight each other for food. But Edwards 
makes us see the tragedy of his father’s life; he shows us a strong man 
cursed by the time and place of his birth. 



xiii Introduction 

In an all too brief section, the author describes the moment when the 
world of ideas exploded in his mind. And that moment is as exciting as the 
deciding game in a World Series, as tense and thrilling as an Olympic event. 

Sports may be an obvious out for the young black man seeking an 
escape from despair. But Edwards became a scholar as well, graduating 
from San Jose State University and receiving his doctorate from Cornell 
University. His attempts to convince his father, teachers, and colleagues 
that he was brain as well as brawn are both charming and alarming. 

There is a kind of inevitability that pervades this book and this life. 
The ground-grit poverty into which he was bom and the eventual estrange- 
ment of his parents from each other, their children, and life itself, might 
lead us to expect to discover a man full of self-hate and defeat. Edwards, 
however, was fortunate enough to find a few good teachers early in his 
school life; and, given his combination of curiosity, physical ability, and 
pride, it was probable that, if this man survived at all, he would become 
either a big-time hustler, a successful politician (which is probably the 
same thing), or a probing thinker. Fortunately, he became the thinker . . . 
a teacher, an activist, as well as an athlete. 

Edwards is an angry man, and his anger reveals his humanity. Injustice, 
cruelty, and violent oppression enrage him, spur him to action. The hate/ 
fear of black Americans by white Americans and the victimization of the 
poor and vulnerable by the rich and secure infuriate Edwards. They imbue 
his prose with fire and brimstone. 

Edwards writes here about sports, but in a larger sense he gives us a 
stunning autobiography of an American Survivor. He has grown up on the 
Chisolm Trail, lived through Little Big Horn, swum the Mississippi on his 
way to the Underground Railroad. He is telling us that we, too, can survive, 
individually and as a nation. But only if we have the sincere will, the cour- 
age, and the love to do so. 


Maya Angelou 
May 1980 



“AMERICA” 

Although she feeds me bread of bitterness, 

And sinks into my throat her tiger’s tooth, 

Stealing my breath of life, I will confess 
I love this cultured hell that tests my youth! 

Her vigor flows like tides into my blood. 

Giving me strength erect against her hate. 

Her bigness sweeps my being like a flood. 

Yet as a rebel fronts a king in state, 

I stand within her walls with not a shred 
Of terror, malice, not a word of jeer. 

Darkly I gaze into the days ahead. 

And I see her might and granite wonders there, 

Beneath the touch of Time’s unerring hand, 

Like priceless treasures sinking in the sand. 

-CLAUDE MCKAY (1890-1948) 
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PROLOGUE 


As early as the campaigns of the 1860s the men under Colonel George 
A. Custer, when not hunting for Indians, divided into small squads to see 
which could kill the most buffaloes in one day. Tallies were kept by cutting 
out the animals’ tongues, later to be fed to camp dogs, and the general rule 
was that the losing party had to fix dinner for the others. . . . The Kiowa 
Chief Satanta . . . became . . . violently angry when he saw . . . soldiers and 
other whites amusing themselves by shooting down the buffalo. . . . [But] 
though the Indians abhorred the wanton slaughter of the buffalo, they made 
no concerted move to stop it. 

—From james l. haley, 

The Buffalo War 

As politics have become pervasive, as battles have been carried farther 
away from the battlefield, to the very heart [and minds] of civilian popula- 
tions, so the lines between warfare and propaganda have become smudged. 

. . . The Olympics . . . partake of the insanity of this century of total politics, 
where Soviet athletes “show to the entire world the triumph of the personal- 
ity liberated by Socialism” (Pravda) and where U.S. Olympic President Duglass 
Macarthur said in the Story of The Olympic Games that “nothing is more 
synonymous of our national success than our national success in athletics.” 

—From JONATHAN MASLOW, 

“Forty Years of Strife,” 

Saturday Review, September 1 , 1979 

The smoldering fires of antagonisms between blacks and whites exploded 
into furious rioting in this July of 1917. When the smoke from burning houses 
and converted boxcars lifted, nine whites and over forty blacks were dead, 
many of the latter victims of unspeakable horror. ... I counted six black 
corpses at the comer of Fourth and Broadway . . . every one having died 
with both hands above his head, begging for mercy. . . . Whites put torches 
to the shanty homes of black people, leaving them with the choice of burning 
alive or fleeing to risk death by gunfire. Black women and children died 
along with their men; clubbed, shot, stabbed and wounded and dying blacks 
lay in the streets. Others fled to refugee camps across the rivers in St. Louis 
or were lynched. . . . One black man had suffered head wounds, but as he 
was not dead yet, a white mob decided to hang him. To put the rope around 
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2 The Struggle That Must Be 

the Negro’s neck one of the lynchers stuck his fingers inside the gaping scalp 
and lifted the Negro’s head by it, literally bathing his hand in the man’s 
blood. Whites did not allow their black victims to die easily; when flies settled 
on their terrible wounds, dying blacks were warned by one white mob not to 
brush them off. 


—A white newspaper reporter’s 
account of the East St. Louis, 

Illinois, race riot of 1917 

Many people wonder at the crime wave sweeping over our country, at 
the horrible murders committed by young hoodlums, at the cold-blooded tak- 
ing of life and destruction of property by men and women of this generation 
with white skins. Strange they do not seem to realize that this is simply reap- 
ing of the harvest of injustice . . . sown by those who administer justice as 
was done in the case of East St. Louis. 

—MRS. IDA B. WELLS-BARNETT, 

commenting in 1927 upon the 
aftermath of the East St. Louis race 
riot a decade earlier. (From alfreda 
m. duster, ed., Crusade for Justice: 

The Autobiography of Ida B. Wells) 

In East St. Louis, you know, they say only the strong survive. Well, I 
just tried to stay out of trouble. I got in a lot of fights there. We had a real 
tight-knit family. If you messed with one of us, you messed with all of us. 
My father died when I was real young and the main influence on my athletic 
career was my brother Walter. We always figured sport was the best chance 
to get out. 

—University of Arizona defensive 
tackle and 1979 Playboy All- 
American CLEVELAND CROSBY, citing 
major influences upon his athletic 
career (from the San Francisco 
Examiner , August 30, 1979) 

I don’t understand why Edwards with his athletic ability, education, and 
background would become so angry, militant and outspoken. 

—Federal Bureau of Investigation 
informant; dispatch dated 
August 16, 1968 


As I begin this book, I have just completed my thirty-fifth year, half 
of my biblical allotment of “three score and ten” and well into the second 
half of the sixty-one years that America today allots the average Afro- 
American male. By either measure, the probability is clear that I have no 
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more years ahead of me than behind me, perhaps even fewer, and al- 
most certainly fewer healthy years given the increasingly tense, polluted, 
and violent character of the modern world. 

Having arrived at this not insignificant juncture, it is perhaps normal 
that I should feel moved to appraise my life and to assess my prospects for 
the future. 

Most people want to believe that their lives have been meaningful, 
that something, someone, or some situation by some humane measure is 
somehow better, and most certainly no worse for their having passed this 
way; that in their time on this earth, they have advanced and moved 
ahead, that they have done more than merely take up space and pass 
time. I am no different. 

Nonetheless, when I consider the terminus of my thirty-five years, the 
hundreds of thousands of miles of travel, and my countless experiences 
and private and public struggles, I am compelled to a deep appreciation 
of T. S. Eliot’s idea that the end of all life’s efforts and explorations is 
to arrive where we started, our most profound accomplishment being that, 
if we are fortunate, we will know and understand the place for the first 
time. But I also believe that in knowledge there is hope, that understanding 
is self-redemptive, that there is something to be said for the struggle to 
live more fully rather than settling for mere existence at the whim of 
circumstances, and that the more desperate the circumstances, the more 
justified and imperative the struggle for a fuller life. Herein lies the gen- 
esis and motive force of the struggle that must be. 

It would probably be accurate to say that in the beginning, we were, 
for at least a short time, part of the respectable, working Black lower class. 
But, toward the end, what was left of the Edwards family-namely the 
children, alone much of the time, malnourished most of the time, and 
desperately in need of love and supervision all the time— had descended 
through even the Black underclass and into the ranks of what can only be 
termed the “underfooting.” 

And once trapped in the underfooting, like so many other families in 
East St. Louis, we became a pediarchy — children who by default had 
come to wield almost total authority over themselves and total responsi- 
bility for their own survival. For the sad truth was that from day to day, 
no one else— not a single, solitary soul— actively gave a damn whether we 
survived. 

We had fallen into the chaotic and nightmarish world of people who 
the combined forces of history, society, and biography have condemned 
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to the status of so much excess baggage and human debris. Our circum- 
stances, like theirs, were not deprived; they were depraved and perpetu- 
ally haunted by the prospect of sinking into yet deeper depravity. We not 
only lived in poverty, we were poor by every conceivable material and 
social measure. 

I can still recall how, in the depths of our decline, I actually envied 
Lassie and Rin-Tin-Tin, and how my acceptance of the fact that white 
folks’ dogs apparently lived better than we did turned to consternation as 
movie, fantasy, and reality converged when I realized that, even if I’d 
had the money, I couldn’t have eaten at that downtown East St. Louis 
Woolworth lunch counter where one day I observed a fat white woman 
sitting and feeding her little dog the remains of her hamburger and french 
fries not two feet from a sign that announced, no colored served at 
COUNTER. 

For Black people trapped in the underfooting of American society, 
humiliation and degradation are taken for givens as life deteriorates into 
a perpetual struggle for elemental necessities and against utter spiritual 
collapse. For them, there exists no question of equitable law enforcement, 
of politicians fulfilling campaign promises, of collective Black social, po- 
litical, and economic advancement. For them, the United States Consti- 
tution and other such “fundamental pillars of the American way of life” 
do not exist. For them, school desegregation orders, affirmative action rul- 
ings, and even the Black Civil Rights Movement itself simply never 
happened. 

I speak of people who survive on the very fringes of civilization, 
though they are often concentrated in or near the cultural, industrial, and 
commercial centers of the most modem and technologically sophisticated 
society on the face of the earth. 

The lot of the Black woman trapped in the underfooting, unloved and 
unrespected, is to birth baby after unwanted baby, feeding the material, 
social, and spiritual degradation of her circumstances until her only hope 
of escape is through alcoholism, narcotics, child abandonment, and/or 
suicide. 

Black men trapped here also lean heavily on dope and alcohol while 
wasting their lives away fighting, fornicating, floating, and fantasizing— 
mostly about fighting, fornicating, and floating from the somewheres they 
claim to have been to the somewheres they know they’ll probably never 
see. They live on fantasies. They are nobodies trapped in a nowhere, sus- 
taining themselves through “spiritual masturbation” and a thousand and 
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one dope- and booze-powered tales of conquest, misadventure, and riches 
gained and lost. 

They are nonpeople-invisible, irrelevant, and forgotten in their shan- 
ties and shacks, on the comers, in the vacant lots, behind the dingy bars 
and liquor stores, and in the alleyways where they huddle and hang out, 
passing time and wine in a futile effort to drown often terminal cases of 
the inner city blues. 

For the Black man-child, however, two glimmers of hope penetrate 
even the grim depths of the underfooting. But in cold affirmation of the 
realities of his situation, these beacons illuminating would-be paths to 
the better life reflect the fact that, here, his human value is practically 
coextensive with his utility as a purely physical entity. For his only hope 
of escape has traditionally been believed to lie in either military enlistment 
or the dream of achieving a successful athletic career. 

Mine is a sports story. 


HARRY EDWARDS 

Fremont, California 
Summer 1979 



Lessons, Flowers, 
and Seeds 


I’d only been practicing for about fifteen minutes in the vacant lot 
across the street from my grandmother’s Fresno, California, house when 
she called me to help her hang clothes on the backyard line. I was 
warmed up, and, with a big track meet the next day, I resented her 
intrusion on my twenty-four-hour countdown preparations. But she in- 
sisted that I come in “right now!” 

My grandmother never spent a day of her life in a classroom. Her 
parents were illiterate ex-slaves who never owned even a single book. 
She was self-taught and just barely literate. She studied the Bible inces- 
santly. And her handwriting took some getting used to; it could not be 
read, it had to be deciphered. 

She always spoke in the key of life. Stories and sayings were her 
prime means of communication. She often laid out entire scenarios, citing 
all the dates, naming all the people and places, and reiterating precisely 
who said and did what to whom when and where. At other times, it 
seemed she could capture the essence of a lifetime in a single sentence. 

She was always talking about something that had happened in nine- 
teen aught something or other, about when she worked for white folks in 
Russellville, Arkansas, about when Grandpapa supported nine children by 
working on the railroad for thirty-five cents a day in Mississippi, and how 
he’d had to threaten the white folks to get his pay. I loved to listen to 
her talk. 

But this day, my mind was on an upcoming track meet-my first as a 
collegiate discus thrower— and I was angry about being called away from 
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7 Lessons, Flowers, and Seeds 

my final physical and psychological preparations, to hang out clothes of 
all things. 

I did everything I could to ignore the Old Lady’s usual stream of 
banter. So, while I don’t recall exactly what she was talking about that 
day, I do remember making some remark to the effect of, “So what?” 

She dropped a tangled sheet back into the washtub of damp clothes, 
paused a moment, put her left hand on her hip, pointed her right index 
finger squarely between my eyes, and gave me the single most valuable 
piece of knowledge I’ve ever received: 

“Boy, there’s at least one good leamin’ in everything if you’re smart 
enough to master it. And you should always be smart enough to be at 
least searchin’ for that one, ’cause you’d be amazed how many times just 
searchin’ by itself will put you at the head of your class— even if you 
cain’t spell a word.” 

Nothing more was said until we had finished with the clothes and 
started for the back door. The wind had begun to gust, and the tall 
sunflower plants that she grew in her backyard were thrashing frantically 
against each other. 

As I watched some sunflower petals swirl around on the ground just 
ahead of us, I turned to the Old Lady, certain that I’d caught her in one 
of her own sayings. 

“If there’s at least one learning in everything, what do those petals 
there on the ground mean?” 

She never hesitated. And almost chuckling, she said, “Well, boy, no 
flower— no matter how big, how sweet, or how beautiful— was meant to 
last forever. That’s what seeds are for.” 

Despite her lack of formal schooling, she realized that even within 
those life experiences considered most trivial, conventional, and frivolous, 
there is concealed knowledge and understanding often of a most vital and 
profound sort; that just beneath the veneer of day-to-day inconsequential- 
ity there frequently exists a veritable treasure house of critical insights; 
that inevitably camouflaged within social and cultural commonality are the 
subtle yet critical complexities and consequences of reality. She also had 
a profound appreciation for the fact that nothing gets out of life alive; 
that ultimately time takes its grim toll on all things; and that therefore, 
our biological, cultural, and spiritual seeds must be generated, sown, cul- 
tivated, and nurtured with all the wisdom and insight we are able to de- 
rive from life. She realized that there exists in today’s seeds all that will 
nourish and sustain us tomorrow. 
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I was in my middle twenties before I began to appreciate fully the 
importance of what my grandmother meant about looking for and seeking 
to master all the lessons of life. And with each passing year, two things 
become more abundantly clear: Not all education occurs in classrooms, 
and graduated is not synonymous with educated. My education I owe to 
life plus schooling— both of which began in East St. Louis, Illinois. 



Dreams and 
Nightmares 


My earliest memories of East St. Louis still spring vividly to mind in 
association with the poignant smells of heavily seasoned red beans and 
oxtails, of chicken frying in pork fat, of blackeyed peas and pigtails cook- 
ing on wood-burning stoves in a score of shacks, shanties, and “shotgun” 
houses (where you could see through the front door and out the back 
door, like looking through the barrel of a shotgun) along lower Seven- 
teenth Street, of pig noses or “snoots” barbecuing slowly over hickory 
wood embers; all smells that mixed and mingled with the stifling heat and 
humidity of midwestern summers, the stench of outhouses, pigpens, trash, 
dead rats, cats, and dogs that accumulated and rotted in unpaved alleyways. 

East St. Louis was the heady aroma of corn mash cooking in half a 
dozen neighborhood kitchens, of stacked young Black women going in and 
out of Brazelle Lee’s corn whiskey joint next door, of overweight, over- 
dressed, and overpainted women who needed help to negotiate the steps of 
Mary Russell’s Bar not only because they were often drunk but because 
they were just as likely to have crammed size-ten, triple-E feet into size- 
nine, double-A shoes to make their feet look smaller. 

East St. Louis was Ike Turner wheeling by Seventeenth and Central in 
his pink Cadillac, and Miles Davis standing on the corner blowing his 
horn. It was “Josephine Baker used to live right there,” and “Katherine 
Dunham’s from here?!” 

East St. Louis was the blues of Bobby Blue Bland, John Lee Hooker, 
Ray Charles, Lightning Hopkins, Jimmy Reed, and Blues Boy King (since 
shortened to B. B. King) ; the melodious love ballads of Johnny Ace and 
Jessie Belvin; and the soul rock of Bo Diddly and Little Richard blowing 
loud and long from the radios of dilapidated old convertible Buicks, from 
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old Cadillacs and Hudsons driven by red-eyed men sporting gold teeth and 
conked hair or bangs laid back with overdoses of Madam Walker’s pomade. 

East St. Louis was a language style that offered a million ways to ex- 
press joy, pain, love, grief, satisfaction, pride, dignity, strength, determina- 
tion, and anger— if you could dig it. 

East St. Louis was fights, shootings, and cuttings at the Red Top, the 
Dew Drop Inn, Holman’s Hole, Mason’s, the Town Talk, and a dozen other 
places where only the foolish and the brave entered, often to be carried 
out. 

East St. Louis was a corpse lying frozen in the alley behind the Fourth 
Street cut-rate liquor store for two and a half days before anyone bothered 
to see if he was alive or dead; it was a rape-murder victim lying in a 
weed-covered lot for two weeks in July before anyone checked to see 
what was causing “that awful smell”; it was a naked, battered, and bloody 
white man with a broken arm and one eye knocked out, standing at our 
door late one cold December night, begging for some clothes and a doctor 
(and never mentioning that he had been fool enough to come to the 
Southend and go down into Holman’s Hole after dark! On a Saturday 
night! Looking for colored girls !) . 

East St. Louis was the smell of reefer in the back of the Vet’s Club 
and at the Blue Flame, where the hip set and the jitterbugs hung out. 

East St. Louis was softball games that went on all day during the 
summer, and it was basketball and football games that were played no 
matter how deep the snow was or how muddy or cold it was outside. 

East St. Louis was the only colored milkman in the whole city bringing 
bottles of Pinkey Peeveley milk every Wednesday and Saturday (I can 
remember my father pouring the top cream into his coffee); it was Mr. 
Felix bringing twenty-five pounds of ice for the icebox every Tuesday 
and Friday, and a man everybody called “Turnip Green” driving his 
horse-drawn vegetable wagon through the neighborhood every Thursday 
and Monday in the spring and summer, shouting, “Turnip greens, onions, 
cucumbers, and tomatoes.” 

East St. Louis was getting a “slick” or a “Mohican” every summer to 
keep from getting “tetterhead” and having to wear a stocking cap to 
cover a scalp heavily caked with sulphur grease— what we called “dog 
mange grease.” (We started wearing Mohican haircuts after Davey Crock- 
ett’s sidekick in the movies and the television series popularized the 
hairstyle.) 

East St. Louis was going to Mr. Hope’s store to get a dime’s worth 
of kerosene— about half a gallon— to fuel the lamps and help light the 
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kitchen and front-room stoves when we lived in the old backhouse. (And 
a spoon of sugar and kerosene was the only medicine we ever took for 
a cold or a sore throat.) 

East St. Louis was me and my buddies using hair pomade to stick 
used coffee grounds just above our top lips to make it look like we had 
mustaches, to make us look— we thought— like men rather than boys. 

East St. Louis was the Blue Tam gang and the Nineteenth Street Pirates 
cutting, stabbing, kickinass, and turning out the Broadway Theater on 
Saturday nights. 

East St. Louis was prospering spiritually on next to nothing when 
people who purportedly had everything could not even survive. 

But, the East St. Louis of my youth is resurrected most vividly in the 
echoes and images of degradation still starkly detailed in my recollections 
of one late fall evening that was typical of so many spent in spiraling 
descent to the underfooting. 

This was a mid-December evening in 1953; already it was evident that 
the winter of 1954 would be long and bitterly cold. It seemed as if I’d 
been out in the knee-deep snow more like fifteen hours than fifteen min- 
utes. I’d never really warmed up from my trip across the tracks a couple 
of hours earlier to deliver a Mason jar of blackeyed peas and a chunk of 
Lois’s hot-water cornbread to the Old Man at the plant. My feet— espe- 
cially my toes— ached with cold despite the newspaper I’d folded and 
placed into my shoes. My ears throbbed, and my hands and fingers were 
so numb that I could no longer feel the handle of the dull ax that I used 
to chop away at the old piece of railroad timber, chopping made all the 
more difficult because it had become particularly dark by the old out- 
house, where the log had lain since last summer when I’d dragged it home. 
In the dark, chopping the creosote- and tar-blackened log twice in the 
same place was more a matter of luck than skill with the ax. But there 
had to be wood to start the fire the next morning. And it had to be dry 
—which meant it had to be chopped and stacked close to the furnace 
overnight. 

Between cursing the cold, cursing the snow, cursing the log, the dull 
ax, and the darkness, I thought about how an uncle on my mother’s side 
must have felt over the two days following his escape from a reform 
school for juvenile delinquents, two whole days that he spent hiding out 
in a wooded area during one of the worst blizzards ever to hit southern 
Illinois. When the authorities caught up with him, his feet had frozen. 
They were able to save his feet, but he lost every one of his toes. The 
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morbidly curious would later offer him money to let them see what feet 
without toes looked like. And during the war, the induction officer took 
one look at his feet and sent him back home. My feet felt as if they had 
frozen, too, but I figured that they were a long way from making me 
any money or keeping me out of the army. So I continued to curse and 
chop. 

I also thought about Uncle Twine on my father’s side. He had come 
to East St. Louis from Russellville, Arkansas, for a short visit just before 
the war. It was his first experience with the harsh, early-winter midwestem 
ice storms. It was colder than he had expected, and the two-block walk to 
Mr. Hope’s store and back over the ice-caked streets with the windblown 
sleet biting into his face took longer than he had expected. But what he 
had expected least of all was for his nearly frostbitten hands to burst 
when, in an effort to stop the pain of the cold and warm them quickly, 
he had thrust them into a washpan of very hot water that was sitting atop 
the front-room heater in our old backhouse. His hands first peeled like 
scalded tomatoes. Then little splits and cracks began to open along the 
sides of his fingers. 

“Damn! That must have hurt like hell. Just gettin’ the blood flowing 
through your fingers and gettin’ your hands warm again hurts almost as 
much as havin’ ’em freezin’. Havin’ ’em bust on you tryin’ to get ’em 
warmed up had to be a bitch.” 

A chip of wood ricocheted off my left pants leg and disappeared 
silently into the two-foot wall of new snow surrounding the small area 
that I’d inadvertently stomped down while maneuvering to get the best 
chopping angles on the log. 

The splintered neck of wood that I’d been swinging away and cursing 
at had finally broken, separating one last hefty chunk from the body of 
the log— and not a second too soon. The wind had picked up consider- 
ably, and it whistled straight through the peacoat, the sweater, the two 
pairs of pants, and the long johns that I wore. Not even the newspapers 
I’d tied around my legs, ankles to knees, seemed to help. And the snow 
was falling heavily again. 

I made my way back across the yard, cradling the wood in both arms 
against my chest, and taking care to step precisely back into my rapidly 
disappearing tracks. Despite the yard’s winter wonderland appearance, be- 
neath the Christmasy veneer there was broken glass, boards with pro- 
truding rusty nails, holes as deep as two feet, wires, ropes, old automobile 
tires, bicycle parts, cement blocks, sandstone rocks, broken chair backs, 
and a veritable minefield of other accidents waiting to happen. 
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I stepped gingerly upon each of the four snow- and ice-covered back 
steps, pausing atop the fourth just long enough to make sure I had my 
balance before raising one foot and kicking the back door open. 

A rush of heat and stench overwhelmed my nostrils and hit my face 
like a heavy, funky, overstuffed pillow as I stepped into the house from 
the frigid air. 

The radio was playing loud in the kitchen, but nonetheless it was 
periodically drowned out by even louder outbreaks of almost maniacal 
laughing and a thunderous booming sound from up toward the front of the 
house. I knew that something was going on, and it was probably some 
nonsense— but I didn’t have time to deal with that right then. I proceeded 
straight to the basement with the wood. 

I had only descended three steps when I heard movement down be- 
low. I stopped momentarily, listening, now shifting the wood to my left 
arm while feeling through the bundle with my right hand for that last 
heavy chunk I’d chopped. I tiptoed slowly down the remaining seven steps, 
still listening, trying to determine exactly where the noise had come from. 
I could feel it in my bones. I knew that sneaky bastard was back again. 

An icy wind from an open window hit me in the face with the sud- 
denness of a stiff-arm delivered by a professional football halfback as I 
stepped to the basement floor. I eased the wood slowly to the floor next to 
the furnace and, in almost the same continuing motion, reached for a 
large chunk of coal lying nearby. If it was that big black one, I’d need the 
coal too. The last time he’d been crouching just behind the furnace. I’d 
nearly stepped on him before I saw him. And when I shouted at him, he 
turned on me and would’ve torn me to pieces if I hadn’t hit him in the 
head with a lump of coal before beating him back through the window 
with a broken rake handle. 

The single bulb that lit the area to the side of the stairs was all the 
way on the opposite side of the basement. And in any event, I sure in the 
hell didn’t want to fool around and get bit trying to get to it, or kick over 
the slop jar like last time. 

I stood listening, trying to hear anything— a growl, panting, anything 
—that would betray his position. But the laughing upstairs sounded even 
louder from the basement, and the booming sound was revealed to be 
someone jumping so hard on a bed that the floor overhead seemed likely 
to cave in. 

Suddenly, something brushed wildly past my leg and headed up the 
pile of ashes for the open window. I had barely had time to shout “Git!” 
at the big alleycat and stomp my still painfully cold right foot on the hard 
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concrete floor when the big black police dog broke growling from the dark- 
ness and scrambled barking and yelping up the steps and out the still- 
open back door into the cold and snow. 

He was still barking somewhere in the neighborhood when I went 
outside a few minutes later to place the makeshift plywood panel back 
over the broken window. 

“Damn dog done just about chewed this thing to pieces,” I murmured 
to myself as I knelt on the pile of newspapers I’d placed in the snow 
immediately before the broken window. I turned the piece of plywood 
repeatedly in an effort to wedge it more tightly into the window frame 
and at the same time find the angle that would cover the biggest portion 
of the open hole. The spaces and gaps between the plywood and the win- 
dow frame would have to be stuffed with newspapers, a poor arrange- 
ment at best since the dogs could easily push the paper out to get a firm 
hold on the plywood with their teeth. For the big dogs especially it was 
then a very simple matter to pull the plywood completely out. Getting 
down into the basement was the simplest part of all, because the ashes 
from the furnace had for some time accumulated against the basement 
wall, and now there was a pile so high that even the sickest dogs and cats 
could descend the seven feet or so to the floor with ease. 

The dog that I had just run out of the basement continued to bark, 
barks that crescendoed into pitiable howls each time the wind gusted or 
changed direction. 

“I know exactly how you feel, my man. This weather ain’t fit for a 
dog. But if the Old Man happens to come home and find you in the base- 
ment, he goin’ to beat my ass. So I have to keep you out of the basement 
even if I have to beat your ass or even kill you. It’s just you or me.” 

After stuffing the gaps around the plywood, I picked up the remainder 
of the newspapers and headed back into the house. This time I entered 
through the front door, which creaked and cracked under the force I ap- 
plied to open it against the newspapers and the rolled-up old rug we kept 
pushed against the doorjamb to keep out the wind and snow. I had not 
yet set foot into the front room when a voice I recognized as that of a 
younger sister rang out. 

“Loisie! Loisie! James been jumpin’ on Daddy’s bed and pootin’!” 

“I ain’t been on Daddy’s bed neither, Loisie! And that was her and 
Poochie who was pootin’ too.” 

“Y’all git off that bed before you break it down. And knock off the 
fartin’ and the fartin’ around!” 

They never would have challenged Lois. But as soon as they heard 
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my voice and realized that it was me coming through the front door and 
not her, they reverted immediately to their festive mood and activities. 

“I said git off that bed and knock off the pootin’! This place stinks 
bad enough as it is.” 

One by one, they came slowly out of what had been my mother and 
father’s bedroom and into the front room. Two slouched down into the 
dilapidated old overstuffed couch with the springs sticking out of the back 
and the exposed boards that were all that was left of what had been arm- 
rests; another sat on one of the rickety tube-metal-framed chairs with the 
backs missing and the loose screws in the seats; and the fourth sat on the 
floor next to the heat vent that spewed heat so fast, so hot, and so dirty 
from the furnace below that the wall and ceiling just above it were singed 
and black with coal soot— a curious sight, since icicles hung just above 
the front door less than ten feet away. 

All four of them sat there in the front room, their mouths seemingly 
frozen at twenty past eight. 

“Where is the baby and Dee Dee?” I demanded. James spoke up. 

“The baby is sleep on the bed in there, and I think Dee Dee crawled 
under the bed with her bottle.” 

“So you fools in there jumpin’ on the bed with your shoes on, and 
with the baby in the bed sleep and Dee Dee underneath it! If they had 
got hurt, Loisie woulda beat your butts off.” 

Suzzie, without raising her eyes from the loop of string she twiddled 
between her fingers, stated defiantly, “Ain’t nobody ‘got hurt’!” 

“Shut up and put that string up. You’ll be looking for it tomorrow.” 

Just as I finished, somebody broke wind. And all four of them had to 
grab their mouths with their hands to keep from bursting out into maniacal 
laughter— which made it all the harder for them not to laugh. 

“I said that’s enough of the fartin’. This damn place already smells like 
a toilet hole. The next one that farts can spend the night in the basement 
with the dead dog.” 

James, even more defiantly: “You cain’t order nobody not to poot. 
You cain’t order nobody not to poot who had blackeyed peas yesterday, 
and butter beans the day before that, and pinto beans the day before that, 
and crowder peas the day before that. We ain’t had nothing but beans and 
you tellin’ us we cain’t poot. You cain’t tell us not to poot, Sonny. Who 
you think you are anyway? God or somebody?” 

“Yeah. And we ain’t even ate dinner today. If we didn’t have gas in 
our stomachs, we wouldn’t have nothin’ in ’em.” 

Just as Poochie finished his two cents’ worth, somebody broke wind, 
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and the loud and raucous laughter that they had all been barely able to 
contain spilled forth again. And with the strain of the laughter came an- 
other fart, and then another, and then another, a dissonant symphony of 
farts, grunts, and laughter. 

“Okay. You can go ahead and fill the room with poots if you want 
to, but you goin’ to smell ’em by yourself, ’cause I’m goin’ back to the 
kitchen.” 

I turned and began to walk toward the kitchen, all the while breaking 
wind so loud that it could be heard above their laughing and so long that 
it still rang out strong as I turned the comer from the back room into the 
kitchen over thirty feet away. 

It was Friday night, and Lois had said that she wanted two pots of 
hot water on the stove by the time she got back from Red Coleman’s 
store. 

I had not yet taken my coat off, so after I’d rolled up the newspapers 
I’d need and checked my pockets for plenty of matches, I had only to 
pick up the big boiler Mother had used for canning and the old aluminum 
kettle. 

I hesitated at the back door for a few moments, pulling back one 
comer of the newspaper that covered the four panes of glass in the upper 
half of the door. I peered out into the darkness, beyond the snow that 
blew heavily against the window. 

Outside, I raked the snow from around the hydrant and piled all 
except two of the rolled newspapers around its base. I had struck nearly 
half a book of matches before I was able to shield one match long enough 
from the shifting winds to light one of the two remaining rolled papers. 
I quickly lit the paper at the base of the hydrant, turned it full on, and 
held the windblown fire in my hand just beneath the spigot. 

As the tongue of flame lapped at the spigot from the paper in my hand, 
I heard the sound of water under pressure gushing past ice in frozen 
pipes. 

Only one gas jet on the kitchen range had worked well lately, and 
about half of a second jet could be lit most of the time. But that was 
before the can of grease was turned over on the range top. Now, there 
was only one gas jet that worked at all, anytime— the one with half a head 
of flame. 

I sat the kettle of water on a dead jet near the back of the range and 
placed the boiler over the low flame at the front. 

“Here come Loisie with the groceries!” 

When I returned to the front room, they were all pressing their hands 
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and noses against the glass in the front door. I wiped the fogged pane of 
the front-room window with the side of my fist and looked out. 

A car was stuck in the snow about fifty feet up the street from the 
front of our house, and, as two men struggled to push it out of the drift, 
its headlights illuminated a figure just beyond, carrying two small bags 
and stepping high and deliberately through the deep snow. (Red Coleman 
never had any large bags. Any time anybody bought more than two cans 
of anything, they always needed at least two of Red Coleman’s little bags 
to get their purchases home. But Red’s customers seldom needed more 
than two bags. They almost never had money enough to buy more than 
that, and two small bags at a time was Red Coleman’s understood credit 
limit per shopping trip. That’s probably the main reason he never had 
large bags.) 

Lois had been gone for over an hour, though the store was just two 
blocks away. But everybody knew how slowly things moved at Red Cole- 
man’s store, even slower than at Mr. Hope’s store when he was almost 
eighty years old. People just got in and out of Mr. Hope’s store quicker 
-until somebody hit him in the head with a brick trying to rob the place. 
Things moved real slow at Mr. Hope’s store after that. Sometimes you 
couldn’t get any service at all unless one of Mr. Hope’s grandchildren was 
there with him. He never got over being hit in the head with a brick by 
a neighborhood boy he’d known and even given candy and bubble gum. 
The kid got two dollars and change. 

Things picked up again when Mr. Stacker bought the store after Mr. 
Hope died. Everybody who had credit at the store when it belonged to Mr. 
Hope still could get things on credit from Mr. Stacker, and nobody had 
to wait half an hour to get a pound of head cheese or a dozen crackers 
or a quart of coal oil or anything else that had to be weighed, measured, 
counted, or added up. 

But then a neighborhood boy was killed trying to rob the store, and 
both business and service just seemed to drop off after that. When Rev- 
erend Mitchell’s store right up the street couldn’t pick up the slack (he 
sold mostly cookies, penny candy, and pickles to the kids). Red Coleman 
opened a store. Red and Mary Coleman gave credit too— which was the 
only way most of the people we knew could afford to buy things when they 
needed them. 

Lois finally made it up the front steps. I raked the rolled-up rug and 
newspapers away from the doorjamb with my foot while pulling the front 
door open for her. She walked straight over to the couch and sat down 
heavily, letting the two small bags slide from her arms to the seat pillows 
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on either side of her. She sighed loudly and sank back into the couch, 
throwing her head back and casting her wind-watered eyes upon the 
ceiling. 

“Them damn pigeons. Y’all shouldn’t’ve even brought them filthy, 
stinking, scratching, noisy-ass pigeons here. Get me a rag to blow my 
nose on, Suzzie, baby, would ya?” 

Her stiff, cold fingers would not yet respond sufficiently for her to un- 
button her coat, so she pulled the knit cap from her head and removed 
the tattered felt scarf from her neck instead. She suddenly looked much, 
much older to me— not more mature, just older. 

The pretty, angular, chocolate-brown face with my mother’s high 
cheekbones had not changed. But, Lois’s eyes had become deeper and 
hollower, and her gestures and movements were like those of the middle- 
aged women who used to go to Reverend Green’s church. And, her tone 
of voice. The authority and urgency that guided her every utterance be- 
longed to an experienced and world-wise matron, not a lithe and pretty 
girl of twelve. 

Lois had still not gotten her coat off when the baby cried. 

“Somebody go and get the baby and bring her here. And bring me a 
diaper too if you can find one. I know ain’t nobody changed her.” 

Nobody moved. 

“James, get the baby and a diaper, please! I know she’s messed every- 
where.” 

James shouted back from my father’s bedroom. 

“You can say that again. She really has a load on her. I can smell it. 
And not only that. She done smeared it everywhere. Somebody is really 
goin’ to get it if Daddy comes home and finds his bed like this.” 

Lois rose slowly to her feet and moved toward the bedroom. 

“Aw, shut up. Sonny, why don’t you start the salt meat boiling and 
open the pork ’n’ beans while I see what I can do about cleaning up this 
mess. Y’all make me sick. The baby shouldn’t’ve been on Daddy’s bed in 
the first place.” 

Poochie protested. 

“Pork ’n’ beans! Beans again! And salt meat! We are really in trouble 
if God is a hog.” 

Lois, almost apologetically, said, “You know how Coleman’s is. Red 
had two things on the canned-goods shelf— pork ’n’ beans and white 
hominy. We don’t have credit anywhere else, and the Old Man won’t be 
home with money to go to Kaufman’s or Ohio Market until tomorrow. So 
it was beans or white hominy, and nobody here can stand white hominy. 
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James, you don’t see a clean diaper nowhere? Will you look on the dresser 
in the back, please? And bring me a washpan of warm water and the 
Ivory soap.” 

“Ain’t no Ivory soap. Somebody threw it out in a washpan of water 
this mornin’. It’s under the snow somewhere.” 

“Okay. Just bring a rag and the water then. Damn! No soap! No 
food! No money! Just pigeons and shit. Pigeons and shit everywhere. 
There’s no excuse for this. People just cain’t live like this. Somebody put 
this quilt and these sheets in the wash machine downstairs.” 

“I better do it,” I said, “ ’cause if somebody kicks over the slop jar, 
I’m goin’ to have to clean it up before Daddy gits home.” 

I took the bedding and made a bundle, which I tied up in what seemed 
to be the least soiled sheet. 

After getting it to the basement and succeeding in making my way 
through the darkness to the string that dangled from the socket of the 
basement light, I unraveled the bundle and placed all four pieces of bed- 
ding-two sheets and two raggedy old quilts that my mother had made— 
into the Speed Queen wringer-style washing machine and turned it on. 
The machine was still full of water from the last wash— maybe a week 
or so earlier. But that didn’t matter. We were out of washing powders, 
and even if we could heat enough water to wash the bedding, I’d have to 
empty the machine into one of the number-three galvanized tubs we used 
to rinse clothes and bathe in, take the dirty water up the steps and dump 
it in the backyard, fill the tub with clean water at the hydrant outside, 
bring it back inside and put it on the range, and then get the tub of hot 
water back down to the basement and into the washing machine. And we 
didn’t even have the time for all of that. Dinner still had to be cooked. 
Everybody still had to be fed. And the bedding had to be dried and put 
back on the Old Man’s bed before it was time for him to get off from 
work at twelve midnight— just in case he decided to come straight home. 

I returned to the kitchen to start dinner. 

By now the water in the boiler was hot. I removed it from the fire and 
placed it on the back of the stove next to the kettle of cold water. 

“Where is the black skillet?” 

James answered. 

“I don’t know. The last time I saw it, Poochie was cookin’ potatoes 
in it.” 

“Somebody tell Poochie to come back here and find the skillet.” 

“I didn’t use that skillet to cook no potatoes in almost three weeks,” 
Poochie protested. 
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“Oh, here it is. Pushed back in the oven. And full of rat mess, roach 
eggs, and some of Mr. Poochie’s potatoes.” 

“Just quit talkin’ about it and scrub it out. Please!” Lois pleaded. 

“ Scrub it out. We ought to throw this out— the whole damn thing: rat 
mess, roach eggs, skillet, and all. It ain’t fit to cook in anymore.” 

“And then what you goin’ to fry the salt meat in? The kettle? You 
better wash that skillet out.” 

After scrubbing the skillet with a piece of steel wool and some Ajax, I 
dashed out the back door to the hydrant and rinsed it out-taking care 
when I was finished to leave a trickle of water running so that the hy- 
drant wouldn’t freeze solid. It would be easier to thaw the next morning. 

In the kitchen, I cut the string around the package of salt pork and 
wrapped it around the ball of string we kept on top of the Frigidaire. I 
put the meat in the skillet and poured warm water from the boiler over it. 
After it had boiled for about ten minutes, I poured the water off and fried 
the meat like bacon. As soon as the salt meat was done, I opened the two 
large cans of pork ’n’ beans and emptied them into a small pot to be 
heated. The nine-thirty news was on the radio by the time everyone had 
started to eat: 

. is still in shock tonight following the tragic attempted murder- 
suicide involving a prominent area businessman and his wife. Apparently 
the couple was having family difficulties when . . .” 

Loud talking and complaints about the beans and how salty the meat 
was drowned out the radio. 

“The meat is supposed to be salty! That’s why they call it ‘salt meat,’ 
fool. Now would y’all please shut up so somebody can hear about these 
crazy white folks?” 

. . and the near-blizzard conditions will continue through the week- 
end. Downtown St. Louis merchants, however, do not expect the weather 
to dampen the Christmas buying spirit. . . 

“What we gettin’ for Christmas, Sonny?” 

Before I could answer Suzzie’s question, Poochie spoke up through 
a mouth full of pork ’n’ beans. 

“We sittin’ here eatin’ beans for the fifth straight day and you talkin’ 
about ‘What we gettin’ for Christmas?’ Beans! That’s what we gettin’, lots 
of beans. Bean bags, bean poles, bean balls, jumpin’ beans, beanies . . .” 

Lois was angry. 

“Poochie! Shut up! We’re all sick of beans. So just shut up. Eat ’em or 
leave ’em there. But shut up.” 

There was quiet for a while, but the talking and laughing soon got 
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loud again, drowning out the Christmas music that followed the news on 
the radio. And that was just as well. We never did get very much in 
material terms for Christmas. The Old Man always made sure that each 
of us got something new to wear— a pair of shoes, some piece of clothing, 
maybe a pair of gloves. And he always made sure that we had a dollar 
or so each in our pockets for movie fare and sweets on Christmas Day. 
As far as toys were concerned, the girls would generally get a doll. The 
boys would get a cap pistol— the cheapest that could be bought— and at 
least one sports item-a basketball, a football, a softball and bat— some- 
thing that we all had to play with to have real fun. 

When Mother was home, there was always Christmas dinner and at 
least one cake and two sweet-potato pies. We didn’t know where Christ- 
mas dinner would come from now. It certainly wouldn’t be cooked at 
the “Fort,” as we referred to our house. The kitchen range and oven 
barely worked well enough to warm water and reheat cornbread. 

So it was just as well that the laughing and talking drowned out the 
Christmas music. That way, nobody had to think about Christmas, or the 
fact that Mother wouldn’t be at home again this year, or the fact that 
every one of us wished that the same were true for us. 

“Do anybody but me want any coffee?” I asked. 

A chorus of “I do’s” rang out before Lois had her say. 

“Don’t y’all drink up all the Pet milk from the babies. How many cans 
are left in there?” 

“There ain’t but one can and that’s half gone.” 

“Let me fix them their bottles before anybody fixes any coffee.” 

Lois had been standing at the range, holding the baby and feeding 
her mashed pork ’n’ beans from a tin plate. The baby was not yet five 
months old. But the blackeyed peas, butter beans, pinto beans, and the 
like didn’t seem to bother her as long as they were mashed up. 

Dee Dee, the toddler, held to the hem of Lois’s skirt, which was still 
damp from the knee-deep snow she’d waded through in going to the store 
and back. 

Still cradling the baby in her left arm, Lois filled two baby bottles 
about one-quarter full with evaporated milk and then filled each to the 
top with warm water from the boiler on the back eye of the range top. 

She gave the bottles to the two youngest children and took them both 
into the front room, where they fell sound asleep on the couch. 

At about eleven o’clock, Lois carried them to the back room and 
placed them in the rollaway bed and against the wall— one at each end 
so that they couldn’t crowd each other from under the covers or fall out 
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of bed. Both babies already had colds, so Lois checked to make sure that 
the heavy army surplus blanket was tucked securely under the sides of the 
mattress. Suzzie shared the bed with the babies and slept on the outside. 

Lois had slept on the front-room couch since rats and flooding forced 
my three brothers and me to move upstairs out of the basement. The four 
of us now slept on a mattress atop a set of boxsprings opposite Suzzie 
and the babies’ bed in the back room. 

None of us ever slept in what had been our parents’ bed. The Old Man 
seldom used it anymore since Mother left the last time. But it was still 
his bed, and everybody understood that we were never supposed to put 
the babies to bed there. (Nothing made my father angrier than to come 
home and find that one of the babies had wet his bed or worse.) 

Lois and I were usually the last to go to bed, and this night was no 
different. She raked the remains of the pork ’n’ beans that no one felt 
much like eating from the tin pans we used as plates and stacked the 
pans in the big boiler of warm water along with the cooking pot and the 
skillet. 

I went down into the basement to stoke the furnace so that the water 
in the boiler and in the kettle on the range top in the kitchen would not 
freeze hard overnight. Regardless of how much coal I put in the furnace, 
the fire would last only a few hours at most— usually until around 4:00 
a.m. Unless I got up at about 3:00 a.m. to throw more coal in, the fire 
would die down so low by six o’clock in the morning that on the colder 
winter nights water would freeze solid anywhere in the house. Snow from 
the roof and attic that had been melted by escaping furnace heat during 
daytime and evening hours froze at night, forming icicles that dangled 
from the ceiling even along inside partition walls as temperatures dropped 
to freezing and below in the house. 

My last task every evening from the late fall through the winter (and 
anytime that the outhouse was unusable) was to take the slop jar from 
the basement, where it was kept during the day, to the outhouse, dump it, 
and set it in the kitchen, along with a stack of newspaper for night use. 

This night I also had to wring out the Old Man’s bedding and stretch 
it over the heat vents to dry— just in case he came home. 

It was nearly 1:00 a.m. when Lois finished making up the front- 
room couch for sleeping. I had joined my three younger brothers on the 
mattress in the back room fifteen minutes earlier. Lois walked through 
the back room and turned off the old Crosley radio that sat next to the 
ball of string on top of the Frigidaire, returned to the front room, and 
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turned the light out there before lying down on the couch and pulling the 
covers over herself. 

For the first time since the predawn hours the morning before, when 
I had gotten up to make a fire in the furnace, only the sounds of the 
roaches and the rats scurrying about interfered with the whistling of 
the wind through the attic in icy, blustery gusts that periodically forced the 
pigeons roosting there to move noisily about, scratching and fluttering 
their wings. With every gust, the roof of the Fort cracked and bumped as 
if it were being lifted up from the cement and cinder-block walls and 
dropped back again. And with a bare arm raised above my bed I could 
detect at least seven different streams of jetting cold air— from a crack 
in the ceiling, from one in the wall, from the window, from beneath the 
back door, from a hole in the floor next to the wall, and from a place be- 
hind the bed and along its full length where the floor made no contact 
with the wall. 

Despite the snow and bitter cold of this day, yet another dinner of 
beans, the filth, and our generally degraded circumstances, this had been 
far from a bad evening for us at the Fort. Things had often been much 
worse. This day, because of the weather, no one had gone to school and 
so the house was warm all day. (When only Lois or I was at home alone, 
inevitably something was forgotten in the hassle of trying to watch the ba- 
bies, prepare food, straighten up the house, wash diapers and soiled bed- 
ding, and so forth. Usually, it was the fire that was forgotten until some- 
body noticed the house getting cold.) Also on this day, no one was very 
sick. And the next day was payday for the Old Man, so we would have 
something to eat other than beans— maybe even a chicken or some oxtail 
stew. 

But things would get worse for us before they got better— though I 
think now that only Lois suspected it. It seemed to me that things had 
been better for us in the past, in a time that seemed like a hundred years 
before. 

During that time that seemed so distant and so comparatively happy, 

I saw my family as existing above the turmoil, the criminality, the filth, 
and the strange deadness— hopelessness— that was pervasive in our neigh- 
borhood. I can still remember thinking, “We’re different,” that we were 
somehow better than all that, if no better off than most of the other people 
who lived in the Southend. 

My mother and father had dreams. Things had gotten generally better 
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for both of them since their marriage, and they looked forward to even 
brighter days ahead. They were going to save money and move out of the 
Southend someday. They were determined that their children would never 
face the struggles that they had faced. 

Bom in 1912 to the daughter of ex-slaves, my father was sent to Chi- 
cago to live with his maternal grandmother in 1923, at the age of eleven. 
Chicago, like many other northern urban centers, was a major jumping- 
off point for hundreds of thousands of southern Blacks seeking opportunity 
and security in the promised land during and in the years immediately 
following World War I. 

For many, however, my father included, the “promise” of the North 
was hollow and empty. 

Almost immediately upon arriving at his grandmother’s cold-water flat 
in Chicago, he began to realize the truth of his situation— and hers. The 
woman who greeted him from behind a barely opened door with a dis- 
armingly chilly “Yes?” bore little resemblance to the lady he had imag- 
ined his grandmother to be, based upon the letters that had been sent to 
the family down home. He had pictured her as respected, respectable, 
and fairly well-to-do— at least by colored folks’ standards (such as they 
were at a time when 60 percent of all the people in America lived below 
the poverty line of $2,000 per year for a family of four). He had ex- 
pected a deeply religious woman who would guide him in both his moral 
and educational development. The woman who greeted him was none of 
these. 

She was a woman who made her way in life as best she could, by 
whatever methods or means circumstances allowed. But she was also a 
proud woman, too proud to tell her family down home the truth about her 
twenty-five years in Chicago— to admit that despite her willingness to 
work diligently for long hours at the lowest pay on the hardest and least 
desirable jobs, there was still no demand for an ex-fieldhand who was 
barely literate, whose nose and feet were “too big,” whose face was “too 
black” and “too shiny,” who laughed and talked “too loud” through lips 
that were “too thick,” who could not fill out an application for a factory 
job, and whom few white people were willing to hire as a domestic worker. 
And even her domestic jobs were short-lived because it became very clear 
very early to her white employers that a woman who had been bom a 
slave and raised as a sharecropper’s fieldhand could not easily be con- 
verted to a combination cook, maid, and babysitter. And so she had not 
been in Chicago very long when she awoke one morning to find that she 
had become a hustler, doing whatever was necessary to survive. 
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Under the circumstances, it was probably inevitable that my father 
would become an almost immediate inconvenience and an eventual lia- 
bility to her livelihood. She was a woman in her late fifties, and times 
were difficult enough without the added burden of a half-grown boy living 
in her small apartment. Therefore, when my great-grandmother’s friends 
dropped by— which was often very late at night or very early in the 
morning— my father would be asked to leave, or more accurately, he 
would be put out. On these occasions, he would usually wander the streets 
of Chicago, or search out a doorway where he could curl up and sleep, 
or he would simply stand out behind the apartment house where his 
grandmother’s flat was located and wait for the visitor to pass the lighted 
window in the upstairs hallway leading to the back stairs and the alley. 

On one cold night in the winter of 1927, a man arrived at the apart- 
ment. It had become automatic now— without having either to be awak- 
ened from his cot behind the front-room heater or to be told that it was 
time to leave, my father simply dressed and started for the door. He 
never spoke to the visitors on his way out anymore. He had done so when 
he’d first arrived. But there had been so many since then, men who half 
hid their faces and only half spoke in return. And anyway, his grand- 
mother didn’t want him speaking to her friends. She only wanted him to 
get dressed and get out as soon and as inconspicuously as possible. And so 
he just passed hurriedly through the room where the visitor and his grand- 
mother sat making small talk. And he hardly noticed the toolbox at the 
visitor’s feet. 

He went into the alley behind the apartment house and waited for 
the visitor to pass the lighted window in the rear hallway. It was taking 
longer tonight— or maybe it was just the cold and the biting wind that 
made it seem longer. He decided to walk for a while; at least that would 
make his blood circulate faster and keep his feet and fingers from being 
so cold. 

He returned to his grandmother’s flat several hours later, put his ear to 
the door— all was quiet inside— and felt for his key. Stamping his feet to 
speed circulation to his frigid toes, he pulled the door key from his pocket 
and maneuvered it into the lock with cold-stiffened fingers. The key 
wouldn’t turn. 

He rubbed his hands together, cupped them over his mouth, and blew 
his warm breath into his palms and over his fingers. He tried to turn the 
key again. And again it didn’t turn. It was then— as he looked more 
closely at the doorknob— that he realized his grandmother had changed 
the lock. 
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He knocked gently on the door, then harder, then louder, until the 
banging awakened tenants who lived down the hall. But there was no 
answer at his grandmother’s door. 

Her locking him out had to be an oversight, or she simply had no way 
of leaving him a key to the new lock upon finding it necessary to leave 
before he returned. That was it— simply an oversight, or an unfortunate set 
of circumstances. He didn’t believe that he had been deliberately locked 
out until the next morning when he returned and found his few personal 
possessions piled into a cardboard box and left beside the staircase leading 
to the alley. 

He had no job. He had never attended school on any regular basis. 
Over the years he had lived with his grandmother, he had mostly just hung 
out with other young men who had no jobs, who attended school only 
irregularly, and who really belonged nowhere and with no one day after 
day after day. Now he belonged nowhere and with no one at night. And 
he was fifteen, and alone, and angry, and frightened. 

It was shortly after his grandmother had locked him out that he joined 
a gang. The fellows in the gang were really not much different from the 
guys he’d been hanging out with— just more organized, more aggressive, 
more willing to take what they were not able to earn. But most of all, 
they were a close-knit group. The gang was the closest thing to family 
that any of its members had. Gang members cared about each other and 
they shared with each other unhesitatingly— money, sleeping quarters, ev- 
erything except women. 

My father rapidly became a gang leader with a reputation for having 
an abundance of both guts and brains. That is why the judge gave him 
such a stiff jail term and sentenced him to the state penitentiary rather 
than to a juvenile reform facility after the gang was caught burglarizing a 
store. He was sixteen years old. 

Upon his release eight years later, my father took up residence in 
southern Illinois in an all-Black suburb of East St. Louis. It was there that 
he met Adelaide Cruise. 

My mother had been raised in a household run by her older sisters. 
Her mother had died before she was six years old and she had a difficult 
life with her sisters. So, in the winter of 1940, she accepted an ex-con’s 
proposal of marriage— both because she loved him (“Your daddy could 
read poetry like nothin’ I ever heard”) and because marriage afforded 
her, for the first time in her life, some hope of a life of her own. 

In the four years between his release from prison and his marriage, 
my father had worked off and on, but mostly he trained for a career as 
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a boxer— a prizefighter. It was the late 1930s and Joe Louis, the “Brown 
Bomber,” was the preeminent Black male success model. He had knocked 
out the German boxer Max Schmeling in the first round of their 1938 
return match, thus providing unequivocal “proof” that America’s system 
of de facto and outright Jim Crow segregation was superior to Hitler’s 
dream society based upon the ideology of Aryan supremacy. The Joe 
Louis legend had been widely disseminated throughout both Black and 
white society following his victory over James J. Braddock for the heavy- 
weight boxing championship. Joe Louis Barrow, one of eight children, had 
fought his way up from the degradations of Depression-era Black Detroit 
to the pinnacle of fame, wealth, and— not least of all-white respect. 

My father had always been good with his fists. So it was probably 
inevitable that he would get involved in prizefighting. He had several 
fights, believing each time that “this is the fight that will catch somebody’s 
eye, the fight that will launch me on that golden road.” He was always 
just one fight, just one knockout punch away from becoming another Joe 
Louis and establishing permanent residence on Easy Street. In any event, 
there were few alternatives to such dreams for Blacks during the latter 
years of the Great Depression. And there were even fewer opportunities 
for Black ex-cons with no marketable skills— my father had been taught 
blacksmithing in prison— and only muscles to sell. 

With the responsibilities of marriage and the baby that was already 
on the way, my father’s dreams of a successful boxing career faded and 
eventually gave way completely to more realistic plans for securing a 
livelihood, plans brought to fruition in the defense mobilization that fol- 
lowed the bombing of Pearl Harbor and the outbreak of World War II. 

Throughout most of the war, my father worked two jobs. 

I can remember him coming home and literally falling across the bed, 
dead tired, and asleep almost before his head hit the rag-filled pillow. 

In those days, my mother supplemented the family income by canning 
fruits, vegetables, and even meat when she could get enough of it to make 
the effort worthwhile. She made all of our quilts by hand, and she created 
her own dress patterns from pictures in Sears catalogues and sewed them 
on an old foot-pedaled Singer sewing machine. She washed all of our 
clothes by hand on a metal-ribbed “rub-board” in big galvanized wash- 
tubs filled with water that had been heated outside in a huge, soot- 
blackened pig-iron pot that had sat in our yard atop three limestone 
rocks as far back as I could remember. 

Mother also made the only soap we used— lye soap— in that pig-iron 
pot, and she usually made enough to provide some for our neighbors. 
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Even now whenever I smell rancid animal fat, my mind returns immedi- 
ately to the wooden keg that always sat just below the kitchen window 
where grease could be conveniently dumped and saved until soap-making 
day. 

She made all of our butter in an old five-gallon hand churn. Though 
we lived within five miles of downtown St. Louis just across the river, we 
kept two cows in our backyard— Jersey, the milk cow, and Shirley, her 
calf. (My mother and father couldn’t really afford either to buy or feed 
two cows, but my mother insisted on buying Shirley with Jersey because 
she thought, “It ain’t right to separate a young one from its mama.”) 

When Mother was churning, the whole kitchen smelled like fresh but- 
ter, a welcome change from the sour aroma of clabbered milk that usually 
sat on the kitchen table two or three days curdling before it was churned. 
After the churning was done, she scooped the butter from the top of 
what was now buttermilk and blocked it, always dividing one or two one- 
pound blocks for next-door neighbors. 

Mother also made a garden every year— collard greens, turnip greens, 
mustard greens, string beans, okra, onions, tomatoes, and com. And she 
always kept a few meat animals around— a couple of rabbits, four or five 
chickens— to be prepared on special occasions such as when Reverend 
Green visited or when somebody in the neighborhood died. And it seemed 
somebody was always dying. 

Daddy didn’t like fresh-killed meat, especially if he had to do the kill- 
ing. Mother preferred it— Daddy claimed because she loved “to wring necks 
and chop off heads.” In any event, when meat animals had to be slaugh- 
tered and dressed, it was Mother who always got the job. Unlike my father, 
she never bought dressed meat from street sellers in the Southend 
because: 

“People will sell you anything you fool enough to buy. They sellin* 
cats and puppies dressed down for rabbits, and somebody’s tough old 
fightin’ rooster for a roastin’ hen every day out there. When I kill my own, 
I know what I’m gettin’.” 

My mother was a thoroughly practical and very suspicious woman. 
And there was no question that she could be hard, even treacherous— like 
the time she suspected her best friend of stealing a blouse from her. She 
had bought the blouse through the Sears catalogue, had worn it only once, 
and had been missing it for about three weeks when she noticed that Miss 
Lattie had an identical blouse. Miss Lattie and Mother could’ve passed for 
twins, they looked so much alike. They walked alike, talked alike, were 
almost identical in size and height— which was part of the reason they 
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were such good friends. If one of them found a dress, or a blouse, or a 
pair of shoes, or a coat that fit well and looked good (but most of all, 
that was affordable), the other one would buy one too— or, more likely, 
borrow it for some occasion or another. 

So it wasn’t that Miss Lattie may have borrowed the blouse, even 
without asking, that made my mother so angry. It was the fact that she 
had apparently just taken it with no intention of ever returning it from the 
outset. 

“Lattie, ain’t that my blouse?” 

“Aw, naw, Addie. This is mine. I ordered one just like your’n about a 
week after I saw how fine your’n looked on you.” 

“But, Lattie, I thought you said that you couldn’t afford that blouse.” 

“Yeah, honeychile. But your’n looked so good on you that I just said, 
‘Lattie, you got to get yourself one of them blouses if you bust.’ So I just 
started figurin’. And you know what, it just come to me that I had some 
money in that old can— you know, the one way in the top of the closet 
over there? Honeychile, you know I’d forgot about that money. And it 
was just a few cents short of the dollar and twenty-seven cents I needed 
to . . 

“A dollar and thirty-nine.” 

“A dollar and thirty-nine?” 

“Yeah, Lattie. The blouse cost a dollar and thirty- nin e cents.” 

“Well, Addie, I declare. You know, them folks must have knowed that 
tha’s all I had was a dollar and twenty-seven cents and just said, ‘Well, 
let’s send the blouse anyway.’ ” 

“Yeah, Lattie. Anyway, that sho’ is a fine blouse. I wish the devil I 
knew what happened to mine.” 

It was over a year later that Miss Lattie came over with that new pair 
of penny loafers on. 

“Lattie, them sho’ is some bea-u-ti-ful shoes. Where’d you get ’em, 
child? From Sears?” 

“Honeychile, no. I saved for eight months to pay for these shoes. I 
saw ’em on sale down at Union’s— four ninety-eight, girl.” 

“Four ninety-eight!” 

“Yes, indeed. They wuz seven ninety-eight regular! These is white 
folks shoes, chile!” 

“Well, I do say!” 

“Chile, I rushed into that store and-without even thinkin’-told the 
man, ‘Put them shoes on layaway.’ I gave him seventy-two cents-my last 
seventy-two cents.” 
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“From that same can up in the back of the closet?” 

“What can?” 

“That can that . . . Oh, nuthin’. Them sho is some pretty shoes. Is they 
comfortable, girl?” 

“Is they comfortable? They so comfortable they don’t even need no 
breakin’ in. Girl, these is the shoes that them white women wear wit 
them li’l bitty feet. I thank tha’s why they was on sale. Somebody fooled 
around and made a pair that wuz so big, couldn’t none of them little 
pampered white women fit ’em.” 

“Them sho is some bea-u-ti-ful shoes. How long you had ’em, girl?” 

“ ’Bout a week.” 

About a month later, Mother paid Miss Lattie a visit at her house 
over on G Street, purportedly to take her a bag of okra that was fresh 
from our garden. Miss Lattie lived in a shotgun house that had only two 
rooms— a large front room that also served as a bedroom, and a kitchen. 

Mother and Miss Lattie had been sitting in the front room talking for 
about ten minutes. 

“Lattie, put that okra in some water, girl. I picked it last night and 
if you gon’ eat it today, you shouldn’t let it dry out anymore. You know, 
it gets tough.” 

“Addie, I got to step outside to get a bucket of water. I’ll be back 
d’reckly.” 

“Take your time, honeychile. Take your time.” 

Even before Miss Lattie left the room to put the okra in a pot of water 
in the kitchen, my mother had gotten up from her chair and moved toward 
the closet where the mysterious money can was kept. 

My mother didn’t find any money can in Miss Lattie’s closet, but she 
did find those “bea-u-ti-ful, comfortable, white women’s shoes.” 

When Lattie came back into the house, my mother was again sitting 
down, this time thumbing through Miss Lattie’s big Sears catalogue. 

“Girl, here that blouse is. You know, I never did find my blouse. I just 
don’t know what in the devil happened to that blouse.” 

“Addie, just keep lookin’, girl. It’ll turn up. It’s got to be in the house 
—just keep lookin’ for it.” 

“You know I am, girl! Well, let me get back to these young’uns. I 
just came by to brang you that okra. It’s really good fried, girl, wit corn 
and tomatoes Okay . . . And I got my bag.” 

“Okay, Addie. And, honeychile, just keep lookin’ for that blouse. It’s 
got to turn up.” 
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About three weeks later, Miss Lattie came by our house. 

“Addie, girl, do you know that I can’t find one of my shoes?” 

“What you mean, girl?” 

My mother looked down at Miss Lattie’s feet in utter astonishment. 
“Not these old slides, Addie. My other shoes. My seven ninety-eight, 
bran’ new penny loafers. Chile, I’ve looked for that shoe, and looked for 
that shoe, and looked for that shoe.” 

“Girl, you mean you have one of your shoes and not the other one?” 
“Addie, I’ve looked everywhere. I’ve turned that place upside down. 
And every time I see that right shoe, I start looking for the lef one. Addie, 
that lef’ shoe is there somewhere. It’s got to be . . .” 

Years later my mother would laugh about Miss Lattie looking for that 
left shoe. I remember her telling my father: 

“Shoot. The day I took that bag of okra to Lattie, well, honeychile, I 
brought that lef’ shoe home in that same bag and threw it right down in 
the outhouse out there. That shoe is right down in the bottom of that toilet 
right now.” 

My father was puzzled. 

“But why did you just take the left shoe? Why didn’t you take both 
shoes if you’d made up your mind to take an eye for an eye?” 

“Both shoes? Why should I take both shoes? I didn’t want no damn 
white folks shoes. I wanted her to feel as sick about them shoes as I 
felt every time I opened that Sears catalogue and saw my blouse. So I just 
took one shoe. I even would go over to Lattie’s house, and when I would 
see that right shoe, I’d say, ‘Lattie, did you ever find that other shoe?’ 
And before you knowed anything, I’d have her lookin’ for it again. She’d 
be lookin’ for that shoe so hard that she would forget I was even there . . . 
Yeah. I can go over to Lattie’s right now and start her lookin’ for that 
shoe— just like I looked so long for my blouse. I can turn her on and 
off like a hydrant.” 

And she would laugh. 

Mother knew a lot, too. Like how to tell a boiled egg from a fresh 
egg at Eastertime— “A boiled egg will spin on its end and a fresh egg 
won’t.” Like why there are twenty matches in a standard matchbook— 
“Because there are twenty cigarettes in a pack.” And like how to put 
exactly the right amount of everything into everything without measuring 
anything, and how to make a dress or a shirt, or a blouse after just looking 
at a picture of the garment in a Sears catalogue. 

According to my paternal grandmother, my mother’s only real weak- 
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ness was my father. “She worshipped the ground your daddy walked on. 
You ain’t never supposed to love no man that much.” 

It was 1946. The war was over. My father didn’t serve in the military, 
because, as I always understood it, he had a felony record, was married, 
and had three children as well as two jobs in “critical industries”— a 
defense plant and a meat-packing house. But he had never exhibited the 
attitude toward the military that many of our neighbors did. He would 
always say, “The army is about killing and dying— and that’s all it is 
about for colored folk.” It was years before I understood the basis of his 
hostility, the fact that he was committed to never fighting in a segregated 
army for a segregated society. But he apparently never had any choice 
in the matter. Eventually I also came to disagree with his idea that for 
colored folks the military is only about killing and dying. Even today I 
shudder at the thought of what Hitler’s final solution to America’s race 
problems might have been had he been successful in his efforts at world 
conquest, and I think it better that colored folks fought. 

My father and mother were young and full of hope in the middle 
1940s. He was in his early thirties and she was in her twenties. Neither 
had any formal education to speak of beyond minimal training in reading, 
writing, and math skills, though my father had cultivated reading as a 
recreational activity in prison and had accumulated a couple of hundred 
books over the four years or so between his release and his marriage to 
my mother. We owned no automobile. We seldom went to a movie 
theater and we never ate in a restaurant. But we were happy, probably 
because everything was in the future. My parents were always talking 
about the future, about how one day my mother would have a washing 
machine, a refrigerator instead of an icebox, and a closet full of store- 
bought clothes. And they talked about how all of their children were 
going to go to school, and grow up to be somebody. 

My parents were very dedicated to their children. The first argument 
I remember my father having with another man was over something the 
man had told me. My father had taken me to the barbershop on Seven- 
teenth and Central, around the corner from Mary Russell’s tavern, for my 
first professional haircut— a big occasion and worth coming out for on a 
very cold day. 

When we entered the shop, the numbers man— who always carried 
an umbrella for some reason, rain or shine— was completing his business 
with a few people who loitered around the big potbellied stove in the 
comer. (I was next in the barber’s chair, so they weren’t customers— 
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especially by the looks of their matted heads.) Old Snookie, the barber, 
was talking as he cut a customer’s hair with hand-operated clippers and a 
comb. 

“Yeah. I told you the mornin’ after you dreamed about that shovel 
and that picket fence. ... I told you. . . . Pass me them double-aught 
clippers, Mack. ... I told you. I said, put fifty cents on the Wabash fer 
fo’teen, foughty-fo’, twelve, and sixteen ’cause fo’ wuz yo’ number. . . . 
Lean yo’ head to the front a little. . . . And what happened? . . . 
Tha’s it. . . . It came in fo’teen, eight, twelve, and sixteen. . . . How’s 
that look? . . . Yeah, I read them two fo’s as foughty-fo’ instead of eight. 
. . . Let me brush you off befo’ you get up. . . . Okay . . . You next, 
son. . . . That’s twenty-five cents. . . . This your boy, Harry? Man. He 
gon’ be a giant. He gon’ be big as the ‘Brown Bomber.’ . . . Yeah, I told 
you fo’teen, foughty-fo’, twelve, and sixteen . . . and I wuz right. I just 
shoulda had eight instead of foughty-fo’. 

“Now, you take this boy here ... his number is seb’m. . . . How 
you wont his hair cut, Harry?” 

“Just trim down the sides and give ’em a part and some bangs.” 

“Yeah. This boy’s number is seb’m. . . . Everybody got a number. 
And his number is seb’m. Anything wit one seb’m in it and he can do 
whatever he wonts to do. . . . Hold still, son. This ain’t gon’ hurt. . . . 
Yeah, wit one seb’m, he can do whatever he wonts to do. Two seb’ms 
and he can do it but he gon’ have a fight on his hands. . . . This his 
first haircut, Harry? . . . Seb’mny-seb’m or fo’teen and he got a fight on 
his hands. . . . Hold your head up this way, son. . . . Seb’mteen, twen’y- 
seb’m— anything with one seb’m and he can do what he wonts to do. 
Three seb’ms or three times seb’m and he got to leave it alone. When 
either one of them come up for him, it’s a bad day, and he got to leave 
it alone. Fo’ seb’ms or fo’ times seb’m is a winner every time. . . . 
Now . . .” 

“Hey, Snookie! I don’t wont you tellin’ my boy that shit. If you believe 
that shit, that’s yo’ business. But I don’t wont you talking that shit to my 
boy.” 

My father was very angry. 

“Aw, it don’t hurt nobody. It don’t do no harm, Harry. And it works 
for some peoples, just like . . .” 

“I don’t wont you talkin’ that shit to my boy. He ’spose to be man 
enough to do whatever he has to do wit’out dealing wit a bunch of num- 
bers, and dream books, and hexes and shit. Now, you can cut his hair, 
but he ain’t gon’ listen to that shit.” 
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The barbershop was quiet for the remainder of the time that we were 
there. We had walked about halfway home when I turned to my father and 
asked why he had gotten so angry at what Mr. Snookie said about the 
numbers if it didn’t hurt anybody. 

“Because it does hurt. It hurts everybody. Tha’s a bunch of Jeff Davis 
shit that white folks fed niggers for two hundred years down home so they 
wouldn’t git up off they ass and try to do somethin’ for themselves. They 
scared niggers at night with a lot of shit about ghosts and haints and 
dead folks walkin’, and they kep ’em settin’ on they ass all day waitin’ 
on some numbers and dreams, some rabbits’ feet, some chicken guts, and 
a lot of other silly shit to bring ’em somethin’ for nothin’. And I don’t 
wont you listenin’ to that shit. . . . Tha’s why I got mad. ... As long 
as you live, stay away from ig’nut-ass people who believe in shit they 
don’t even understand. They’ll have you just as ig’nut as they are and sit- 
tin’ there sufferin’ right along wit them.” 

In the Southend, it was impossible to stay away from everybody who 
believed in things they didn’t understand. And people did suffer and 
were hurt as a result of ignorance and superstition. 

For instance, I suspect that nearly everybody in my neighborhood 
except my father really did believe that Miss Lucy, the old widow woman 
who lived on the alley at the end of G Street and right next to the tracks, 
really did birth that litter of kittens. Daddy was really mad when my 
mother said that her friend Lattie, who lived across the alley from Miss 
Lucy, looked in Miss Lucy’s window one night and watched, stunned, as 
Miss Lucy put tiny little clothes on the cats. 

“But what really knocked Lattie for a loop was when that old woman 
started puttin’ them little bootees on them kittens’ tiny little feets. Lord 
a’mighty, she said they was human feets ’cept for the claws that kep goin’ 
in and out, in and out. Scared Lattie to death.” 

Daddy was really hot. 

“Adelaide, you know that Lattie will say anything but her pray- 
ers and tell anything but the truth. She’ll lie befo’ she can open her 
mouth. Why do you pass on shit like that— ’specially something that Lattie 
said?” 

The children in the neighborhood quite naturally picked up on such 
slanders and gossip, and some of it would even originate with the kids- 
like the story that Miss Lucy had “put a hex” on Georgie Boy for throwing 
a brick through her window on “soap night,” the night before Halloween. 

On “soap night” all the kids in the neighborhood went out with white 
chalk pilfered from school and bars of Ivory or lye soap and marked up 
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people’s doors and windows. The main targets were the houses of people 
who had no children, like Miss Lucy. 

Georgie Boy not only marked up Miss Lucy’s door and soaped the one 
window in her house, he threw a brick through the window— which brought 
the Old Lady screaming and cursing into the cold October night. 

About three days later, Georgie Boy fell deathly ill. This probably 
would’ve gone unnoticed in a neighborhood where kids died regularly of 
pneumonia, whooping cough, and a score of other diseases occasioned by 
poor housing, poor nutrition, poor sanitation, and simple neglect. But a hog 
kept by Georgie Boy’s family had simply dropped dead on Halloween day, 
the day after Georgie Boy broke Miss Lucy’s window and one day before 
he fell ill. 

None of the kids had seen Georgie Boy for a week or more when word 
spread that his family had sent back to Georgia for a “granny woman” to 
cast out a terrible hex that Miss Lucy had put on the child. (Georgie Boy 
got his name because his family had just moved to the Southend from 
Georgia. When he just showed up, unexpected and unannounced, one day 
as a bunch of us were choosing up sides for a softball game, somebody 
asked him, “Who’re you? Where did you come from?”— to which he re- 
plied, “Georgia.” Subsequently, in choosing him for one of the teams a kid 
said, “Okay we got the Georgie boy,” and the name stuck. He lived two 
doors away from us for several years and I never knew his real name.) 

A bunch of us were playing football in the street one evening when the 
taxi drove up to the front of Georgie Boy’s house. An old woman dressed 
in black and carrying two shopping bags and a big black purse got out 
of the back seat. She paid the driver with money taken from a white 
handkerchief she’d had stashed between breasts so huge that she couldn’t 
fasten the top three buttons of her badly worn coat. She walked rapidly 
toward Georgie Boy’s front door, hardly noticing us watching her, mouths 
agape. 

Later that night, “Fat Forrest” Kearney and I decided to see if we could 
find out what that granny woman was doing to Georgie Boy. When Geor- 
gie Boy’s mother refused to let us in to see him, we slipped around to the 
side of the house and I peeped through the window of the middle room, 
where Georgie Boy’s bed was located. 

“What’s she doin’, Sonny?” 

“She’s cookin’ somethin’ on top of the stove . . . and puttin’ some- 
thin’ in it . . . some roots . . . and some leaves . . . and she’s dippin’ 
some rags in it . . . and puttin’ ’em on Georgie Boy’s head . . . and 
legs . . . and Georgie Boy is cryin’l . . . Let’s go.” 
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That was the last time we saw either Georgie Boy or the granny 
woman. 

Then, while looking for bottles in the alley out behind Georgie Boy’s 
outhouse, one of the neighborhood kids saw a deep depression in the 
ground that was about the same size and shape as the depressions in 
the earth that we were always so careful to avoid stepping on at the 
cemetery on Memorial Day or when we went there during a funeral. 

All the kids concluded that the granny woman had killed Georgie Boy 
trying to purge him of that hex, and that Georgie Boy’s folks had buried 
him behind the outhouse because they didn’t have the money for a proper 
funeral. 

Finally, Fat Forrest and I decided to find out for sure if that was 
Georgie Boy buried behind the outhouse. One night six months or so after 
the depression behind the outhouse was discovered and almost a year after 
we’d last seen Georgie Boy and the granny woman, we took a shovel that 
my father had borrowed after he’d broken his digging a basement, and we 
began digging around the depression. 

I was digging and Fat Forrest was standing watch just in case some of 
Georgie Boy’s folks came toward the outhouse. 

“Aw, Sonny, ain’t nothin’ down there but dirt. Tha’s just this old out- 
house cavin’ in. Let’s get from back here before somebody sees us.” 

“Wait a minute, man. I think I hit somethin’.” 

“What is it?” 

“I don’t know, but boy do it stink. ... Let me pry up on it. Boy, 
do it stink.” 

“What was that?” Fat Forrest, fear frozen in his face, was listening 
determinedly now. 

“What was what?” I stopped digging and stepped uneasily back from 
the hole. 

“I thought I heard somethin’ .... Look out!” 

There must have been fifty rats rushing toward us out of the hole I’d 
just opened— Miss Lucy’s doing? I threw the shovel down and took off 
behind— but soon passed— Fat Forrest, who was already more than 
twenty yards up the alley. 

It was the next morning when I went back to the hole to retrieve the 
shovel that I noticed the protruding bone with the hog’s hoof at the end. 

That cinched it for me and all the other kids in the neighborhood. We 
had been wrong. Georgie Boy’s folks had not buried him behind the out- 
house because they didn’t have the money for a proper funeral. 

Miss Lucy’s hex had cast the spirit of Georgie Boy’s family hog into 
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his body, which is why the hog died. Georgie Boy was turning into a hog 
and was too far gone when the granny woman arrived. There was nothing 
that she could do to save him. His feet had already changed into hog hooves, 
and the granny woman was trying to halt the change by placing rags 
soaked in a “potion” just above the hooves on his legs and on his head 
where the hog’s spirit had entered his body. Georgie Boy’s folks had 
buried him behind the outhouse because they couldn’t take him to Crig- 
gler’s Funeral Home with those hog hooves showing like they were. The 
whole family would be ostracized in the neighborhood and the resulting 
commotion would only make Miss Lucy angrier. After I spread the word, 
the kids lined up, whispering, clinging to each other’s hands and clothing, 
and eased past the hole to get a glimpse of Georgie Boy’s protruding 
leg bone and hoof. 

I didn’t find out the truth of what had happened for some time. And, of 
course, it had nothing to do with Miss Lucy or the dead hog. 

Georgie Boy had become very, very ill and was running a high tem- 
perature— probably as a result of being out on “soap night” and Halloween 
night wearing only makeup and a skimpy pair of cut-off jeans (he was 
dressed as an “Indian”). Like most folks in our neighborhood, his family 
could not afford a doctor, so they got in touch with Georgie Boy’s grand- 
mother, who lived across the river in St. Louis, and asked her to prepare 
some herb medicines for the child. 

The grandmother had felt that Georgie Boy’s house was too drafty, 
and so had taken him to her own home, where he stayed until they 
both moved back to Georgia sometime later. 

And the hog? The hog had just dropped dead— God knows why— and 
was buried out behind the outhouse near the alley, probably because that 
was the quickest and easiest way to dispose of the carcass. 

One good thing that did come out of it all was that my and my buddies’ 
fear of having our feet changed into hog hooves (or worse) ended our 
harassment of Miss Lucy, whose only sins were that she was alone, she 
was desperately lonely— lonely enough to take in, talk to, and stitch to- 
gether tiny garments for stray alleycats— and she was not just poor, but 
poor enough to have experienced, recurrently, the difference between 
hunger and merely being ready to eat. But most of all, Miss Lucy was 
an old woman, which, in combination with all of her other tragic circum- 
stances in this largely ignorant and superstitious community, also made 
her a witch. 

Witches made sense in a neighborhood where chaos reigned, where 
work and sacrifice seldom generated anticipated rewards, where people 
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had come to rely fatalistically upon luck, upon the will of God, where they 
solicited supernatural intervention, where everything was believable and 
anything was believed— except that reason provided some reliable guide to 
resolving life’s problems. 

The defense plant across the river in St. Louis, Missouri, had laid off 
most of its wartime employees by the fall of 1946, and my father had 
taken a job at the Monsanto chemical plant two miles away. A fourth child 
had been bom and two jobs were now essential. 

The Southend was “back street,” the dirty underside of East St. Louis 
during the 1940s and 1950s, a severely impoverished “colored” neighbor- 
hood, though I was not aware of being either colored or poor at the time. 
My parents were mostly responsible for my lack of consciousness in this 
regard. My mother could serve up a plate of beans with so much love and 
dignity that I seldom noticed— or cared— that we’d often have eaten 
beans the day before, the day before that, and the day before that. And 
my father talked constantly about his plans for the future, how things 
were getting better everyday for all of us, how “all of you kids are 
going to grow up to be somebody.” Then, too, where everybody is 
“colored” and poverty is universal, the relative quality, and therefore the 
very significance of the designations, is completely lost upon people 
having no broader vision of reality. 

And so, perhaps mercifully, I, like other kids in my community, was 
able to accommodate and live fully, if not always wholesomely, within the 
reality that was the Southend. In the Southend, there was no television until 
almost the middle fifties, no televised intrusion from the world beyond. I 
listened to the radio, but it was my own imagination that provided the en- 
tertainment. Very seldom did I even see a magazine other than a Sears 
catalogue. We did have my father’s books in our home, but seldom were 
they ever read. And I was in junior high school before I ever left the 
ten-by-fifteen-block area comprising the Southend (and my whole world) 
on any extended or regular basis except to sneak over to the river. 

Thus, despite entrenched segregation, grinding poverty, accumulated 
economic and cultural deficiencies, and all the hardships, degradations, 
and miseries they spawn, my early years in East St. Louis were not totally 
lacking in the joys and pleasures of childhood. 

Children in my community created and formed pastimes out of the 
circumstances of their lives. There were few passive amusements, ways of 
having fun that did not demand active involvement. The reason for this 
was quite simple: The more passive the activity, the more it tended to cost 
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money. And anything that cost money was out of the question except on 
holidays and other special occasions— even in a time when a ticket to the 
Harlem, the Broadway, or the Deluxe theaters could be had for twelve 
cents, when a double dip of fruit salad ice cream at Mr. Buchanan’s drug 
store was a dime, and a nickel would buy a kid an all-day bus ride if 
transfer coupons were used wisely. On a day-to-day basis, we had to hus- 
tle the money ourselves if we wanted such luxuries. 

Kids in the neighborhood could always hustle a few cents “junking”— 
scavenging through trash dumps and alleys for rags, glass, pop bottles, 
copper, iron, or anything else that could be sold at Mr. McKinney’s junk- 
yard. It was tough, competitive work combing through trash that had al- 
ready been picked over scores of times for junk that brought a penny a 
pound and glass that could be sold, broken, for a dime a bushel. A pop 
bottle that could be returned to the store for a penny deposit was a rare 
and treasured find. (We were into recycling and resource recovery long be- 
fore irrepressible economic realities compelled America as a whole to 
recognize the bankruptcy of a production system substantially based upon 
waste.) 

Any attempt to accumulate junk or money was futile. Inevitably some- 
one— usually friend or kin— would find the stash, and the rewards of 
maybe a whole year of groveling in trash, of stepping into dead dogs, of 
cut feet, hands, and fingers, and of walking the same alleys over and over 
again for countless miles in search of junk could be ripped off. In my 
neighborhood, the advantages of cashing in right now were learned very 
early. 

The only other way for a kid to make regular money was by shining 
shoes. But “blasting jobs,” as it was called, was even more competitive 
than junking. The older girls and dudes had the neighborhood informally 
cut up into territories. And woe unto anyone caught even soliciting shoe- 
shines on someone else’s turf, much less actually ripping off someone 
else’s customer on a regular basis. (I’ll never forget the time when Velma 
Wilson jumped on me for shining my Uncle Scott’s shoes one Sunday 
morning. Uncle Scott was her best customer and always tipped big.) 

From the time that I was about four years old, aside from chopping 
wood and making fires in the winter, I’d never had any regular chores, as 
such, at home. Like my brothers and sisters, I was only expected to do 
what I was asked to do when I was asked to do it, which put a premium 
on staying out of sight, on never being around. Just as surely as I was 
around, my mother would always have something for me to do. 

Right up until I started school, therefore, I would always sneak out of 
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the house as early as possible. In the spring, summer, and early fall 
months, I would head for the ditch— a wide, shallow land-fill area at the 
end of our street and just adjacent to the Illinois Central railroad. The ditch 
was used as a refuse dump, often as a dead-animal disposal site, and al- 
ways as a playground. 

I loved barefooted, early-morning romps in the cool, ankle-deep 
brown dust of the dirt road that ran along the ditch. I thoroughly enjoyed 
spending entire days catching grasshoppers-or “hoppergrasses” as we 
called them— in the forests of tree-tall sunflowers that grew along the road 
and between the I-C tracks, a full two and a half miles, all the way to the 
Mississippi River. 

But more than playing ball, catching grasshoppers, rolling old car tires, 
flying homemade kites, or even making scooters (they would be called 
skateboards today) from two-by-fours and the old tie-on rollerskates we 
occasionally found on junking excursions, I liked to hike down to the 
river, to lie on the cool sand of its banks during the summer and watch 
the clouds, the pigeons, and the biplanes from nearby Parks Air College 
glide by overhead while the barges and boats plowed the river’s muddy 
waters. 

There was first the adventure of getting to the river. Not only was going 
there explicitly forbidden by most parents in my neighborhood but my 
buddies and I always had to slip past Mrs. Johnson’s house. 

Mrs. Johnson lived at the end of my street, only a couple of hundred 
feet from the railroad, and she was the self-appointed watchdog who kept 
kids from crossing or playing on the tracks. 

Unfortunately for all too many of my friends, she was fighting a losing 
battle. In the Southend, we grew up among the trains and tracks and they 
were very special. 

During the winter, we helped our folks gather the coal that fell to 
the tracks from passing coal cars. Discarded oak railroad logs made the 
best firewood because oak burns so slowly. Railway flares were treasured 
by every kid I knew. (One kid we called Lil’ Richard collected over a 
thousand one summer and ended by almost burning his house down.) And 
whenever we could get away with it, we would conceal illegal but very 
heavy railroad iron in the bottom of a burlap bag of junk metal and sell 
it at Mr. McKinney’s junkyard. 

The railroad also provided a pastime that practically amounted to a 
rite of passage from childhood to adolescence for male children ip our 
community-hopping trains, jumping on the sides of moving freight trains 
for short joy rides. The fact that a kid occasionally fell beneath the wheels 
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of a train and was killed or mutilated did not so much discourage the prac- 
tice as add to the thrill and challenge of it all. And so just as surely as a 
group of kids played in the vicinity of the tracks, which all of us did, in- 
evitably someone would suggest hopping a train. Anyone who did not jump 
on was left behind not only physically but often socially as well. 

If hopping moving freight trains was a test of courage, it was also a 
test of belongingness, of who really belonged with whom. Friends and even 
brothers who had been lifelong playmates were separated socially when 
one hopped a train and left the other standing trackside. It happened to 
me more than once. 

I never hopped a moving train in my life and the reason was quite 
simple: I had seen close up what a moving freight train could do to the 
human body, and I can still see it to this day. 

I couldn’t have been more than five years old. I know I hadn’t yet 
started school. I was playing at the ditch. It was about 4:30 p.m. and it 
was hot and very humid. The air was heavy with fumes from the factories 
just across the railroad tracks, and my eyes had began to bum. I had 
trouble breathing and had been sitting alongside the track for only about 
five or ten minutes trying to catch my breath when I heard the whistle 
blow signaling the change of the day shift at the Monsanto chemical plant. 

Crossing the tracks was the shortest route by foot back to Southend 
from Monsanto, where at this particular time my father and some of our 
neighbors worked as laborers. 

An old man who had worked at Monsanto for many years and who 
had probably crossed those tracks thousands of times was on his way 
home. He heard the fast-moving freight train too late, if he ever heard 
it at all. 

I had seen the train and heard its loud whistle shortly before it 
screamed and screeched to a sudden, skidding halt. But it never crossed my 
mind that somebody had been hit— not until I saw my father in a crowd 
of people who were running toward the tracks about ten or fifteen minutes 
later. 

I remember running along beside my father, pulling on his shirt sleeve, 
asking what had happened. 

“Go back, boy! Somebody got hit by a train.” 

I wanted to go too. I wanted to see. The curiosity was pure, innocent, 
that of a child. 

“Can I go too? Can I see?” 

My father stopped, grabbed me by the shoulders, and spun me around 
—hard. 
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“Go back, boy! You don’t want to see this!” 

As soon as my father had disappeared up the side of the track and 
back into the crowd, I followed. 

I finally managed to push my way to the front between an old woman 
who had covered her nose and mouth with a handkerchief and a shirt- 
less man whose pants were held up by thick black leather suspenders. The 
white train engineer (the first white person I’d ever seen up close) was 
crying, and saying over and over, “I blew the whistle, but he just kept 
walking. I couldn’t stop. . . . He just kept walking. ... He just kept 
walking.” 

I glanced from face to face— straining, looking almost straight up. 
Then down. I was shocked, physically shaken as I found myself peering into 
this bloody, mangled thing not four feet away, this ghastly stump with one 
arm missing, the other grotesquely twisted. Someone had used a shirt to 
cover the head. 

“The rest of him is up the track yonder,” somebody shouted. 

I slipped back through the crowd. I found myself walking faster and 
faster as my mind literally raced over every experience, every thought I’d 
ever had, everything I’d ever imagined, trying to find something, any- 
thing, that would help me come to grips with this unspeakable scene. And 
then came the panic, and I simply ran, crying, toward home. 

The huge train belching angry smoke even as it sat idling, the white 
man weeping, and the dismembered and mutilated remains of the Black 
man all haunted my days and nights for months. It was not until I forced 
myself to return to the site of the accident that my nightmares stopped. I 
left that place that day gratified and feeling somehow stronger at having 
been able to return. 

But the incident still kept me from hopping trains, and it was also 
probably the first of several experiences that led me to become what some 
would call, I guess, a loner. From it, I learned that for very practical rea- 
sons there had to be limits to loyalty, to what one was willing to do to 
belong. And the older I got, the more comfortable I felt not belonging, not 
being one of the gang, one of the crowd. I learned early that conformity 
too could be costly, that following the herd could indeed be a bum steer. 

Despite the dangers, the railroad tracks still provided the shortest 
route to the Mississippi River from my house. 

It was a time when it seemed that any adult in the community could 
whup any child in the community. Mrs. Johnson— and it seemed that 
every street bordering on the tracks had at least one Mrs. Johnson— not 
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only made it her business to swat kids she caught on the railroad tracks 
but she reported them to their folks as well. 

As was typical throughout our neighborhood, in the Edwards family 
a beating and a report from Mrs. Johnson often meant two more beat- 
ings— one from my mother with an old electrical cord for playing on the 
tracks in the first place, and another from my father with his belt when he 
came in from work, regardless of the hour, for having caused Mrs. 
Johnson and my mother so much trouble. 

And woe unto anyone who sassed Old Lady Johnson. Not only did we 
get the usual two beatings, but for at least one we would be stripped naked. 
We jokingly referred to these whuppings as “killings” because the screams 
often could be heard blocks away. It sounded, we thought, as if someone 
was being killed, like the bone-chilling sounds that Mr. Eane’s hogs made 
when they were being slaughtered. 

I’ll never forget a kid named Elroy who lived next door to us for a 
while. His mama caught him sassing Mrs. Johnson. He was about sixteen at 
the time. I’ve never seen anyone so frightened as he was when he turned 
and there stood his mother listening to his every word. And I soon un- 
derstood why he was so scared. 

Elroy’s mama, a big woman who must have weighed close to two 
hundred pounds, literally dragged him home by his shirt. Once inside the 
house, she made him strip completely down to his birthday suit. She must 
have been beating that boy for a full ten minutes when we heard him 
scream, “No, Mama. No!” In the very next instant, he came crashing 
through the latched front screen door, completely naked and covered with 
welts. He dashed between our house and his and up the alley to God knows 
where— much to the delight, taunts, and loud laughter of some of the 
other kids, me included, who knew that we would do no less were any 
one of us in his place, and that, in fact, we had done so, often. 

We saw Elroy only once or twice after that. It was about six months 
later, when he came home on furlough, that we learned his mother had 
signed him into the army. She told my mother that he had become too 
big and too old for her to whup him. She thought that the army would take 
the place of the father he never had, that it would teach him some disci- 
pline and “make a man out of him.” He had just become too much for 
her to handle. 

Most of the boys in my neighborhood and practically all of my male 
cousins either enlisted in the military on their own after dropping out of 
school and being unable to find work, or they were signed into the military 
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by their parents— often after some judge gave the young men the choice 
of joining the army or being sent to jail for some minor criminal offense. 
A number of the kids from the Southend had gone very quickly from 
short-term sentences in reform schools for petty crimes, to crimes where 
they faced life terms in state prison and even the electric chair— crimes 
such as bank robberies involving murders and alleged gang rapes of white 
women. So parents were always willing to accommodate when judges 
offered the option of army discipline as a remedy for their wayward sons’ 
petty criminal violations. The lucky ones made the transition from East 
St. Louis to military life and survived both fairly well. But Elroy was not 
one of the lucky ones. He was killed by machine-gun fire during his second 
tour of duty in Korea. I remember that Mrs. Johnson cried at his funeral. 

Getting past Mrs. Johnson was not the only obstacle to getting to the 
river. There were always the older kids who were often playing hooky 
from school and who liked nothing more than slapping a few young 
punks around, just for kicks. They hung out between the railroad tracks 
and the river because the sunflower plants provided cover from the search- 
ing eyes of cruising truant officers and other adults, and a place where 
they could drink wine, smoke cigarettes, and, from time to time, fornicate 
completely undetected, except when the younger kids were able to sneak 
up on them for a voyeuristic peek at their amorous activities. (It was gen- 
erally considered an accomplishment of sorts for a girl to complete school 
before becoming pregnant, before having to drop out of junior high or 
high school “to take care of a younger brother or sister.” Twenty-eight and 
thirty-year-old grandmothers were not rare.) 

Once at the river we would spend all day running barefoot in the mud, 
chasing the big gray-brown river rats, exploring the trash washed ashore, 
and just lying on the sand watching the barges, tugboats, and even an oc- 
casional paddlewheeler make their way up and down the river. And, of 
course, we would swim. 

Usually, we would start for home just before dark, when the mos- 
quitoes appeared and when dusk shielded us from Mrs. Johnson’s view. 
The trip back would be spent getting our story together as to how we 
had spent the day and why no one had seen us around the neighborhood. 

My last trip to the river as a child came in 1953, when I happened 
on some white men retrieving a body from the shrubs growing at the river’s 
edge. Seeing a pair of swimming trunks tucked into my belt, one of these 
gentlemen decided that he’d teach me the dangers of swimming in the 
river. Apparently they were working for the coroner’s office. The body 
had been in the water for two weeks— and it was July. The stench of death 
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could be detected half a mil e away. At first, I had thought that the smell 
came from a cow or a horse that had drowned or been dumped near the 
water. I’d been to the river two weeks earlier when a bunch of kids had 
decided to race out to a barge anchored about a quarter of a mile offshore. 
The idea was to be the first to touch the barge. 

Unfortunately, the barge was empty, and so it would rise high in the 
water and fall again with the wave action of the river. When two of the 
kids reached out to touch it in full stroke, they disappeared under its rust- 
ing hull. Once underneath, it must have been impossible to distinguish di- 
rection through the river’s muddy brown waters. 

None of us who were there believed at the time that the kids had 
drowned. I knew the others only slightly. They were all from Rush City, 
a little Black shanty community between the Illinois Central and the Mis- 
souri Pacific railroads and about a quarter of the way between the South- 
end and the river. 

We waited on the shore, figuring the missing kids were playing a joke, 
expecting them to rush out from the bushes a little way down the shore 
and ridicule us for having been worried. 

As darkness approached, we finally decided that they had gone home 
and would be there waiting, expecting us to bring their clothes. Of course, 
they would leave their clothes. They couldn’t very well trick us into think- 
ing they’d drowned if we had returned to the spot where we’d all left our 
clothes and found that theirs were gone. 

We walked back to Rush City, but I didn’t stop since it was already 
dark and I was still more than half a mile from home. 

It was not until I had seen the men disentangling a body from the 
bushes that I realized what had really happened. I tried not to look at the 
face, but there wasn’t much of that left anyway. The rats, carp, catfish, 
turtles, and other river scavengers had been most unkind. I couldn’t tell 
whose body it was, and the smell, the sight of that bloated, disfigured mis- 
shapen hulk did teach me a lesson— I have never again swum in that or 
any other natural body of water. 

I remember my father talking about the drownings and how stupid it 
was to swim in a river with currents as treacherous as those of the Missis- 
sippi. I never told him that I’d been there too; that I was simply a poor 
swimmer; that I had tried to reach the barge and had turned back less 
than halfway out; that, otherwise, it could have very well been me that 
the men were tugging at with grappling hooks. 



Starting 

School 


I’ve always liked schooling. I didn’t always like the schools I attended, 
or my teachers, and most certainly not all the courses. But, from the out- 
set, I liked schooling. I looked forward to learning. There were also other 
aspects of starting school that I liked. When I started school, for the first 
time in my life I had to be someplace. This was somewhere that I had to 
go. I remember how important that made me feel, how special it felt to 
have that responsibility. All that summer, it had seemed that the first day 
of school would never arrive. Of course, it finally did. 

Lois was a full year ahead of me and was starting the second grade. 
She had already dressed by the time I got out of the number-three gal- 
vanized washtub we used for bathing. I remember my mother putting a 
big white bow ribbon on each of the two long, stiff braids that hung down 
to my sister’s shoulders, and greasing her long, skinny legs and pretty 
brown face with Dixie Peach hair grease. Then, as we stood framed in 
the big dresser mirror, my mother combed my hair and brushed my long 
bangs back, asking me repeatedly if I had put on my clean underwear, 
“in case you git in a accident and have to go to the hospital.” 

Almost too quickly now, we were on our way— my mother, my sister, 
and I headed for Denverside Elementary School. My Buster Brown oxfords 
squeaked and my stiff brown corduroy pants made a loud swishing noise 
every time I took a step, but I couldn’t have been more excited and less 
self-conscious. I was on my way to school! 

The two wooden frame buildings that were Denverside Elementary 
School were separated by a wide cinder playground area. Toward the 
back of the schoolground were two outhouses, and across the front were 
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six huge elm trees. The leaves had already begun to change color and 
drop to the ground. It would be a very early and very cold winter. 

I thought that Denverside had to be the most beautiful school in the 
world, probably because it was the first school I’d ever seen except for 
the one in my sister’s Dick and Jane reader. 

I had the very good fortune to have many exceptionally competent 
teachers throughout elementary school. And today, as a teacher myself, 
I realize that some were great teachers. Teachers like Mrs. Williams and 
Mrs. Colby at Denverside, and Mr. McCorn, Mr. Ducksworth, Mrs. Wand, 
and Miss Dozier at Dunbar Elementary School not only taught, they in- 
spired their students. They incited me to reach intellectually, to think. They 
always seemed able to provide that extra essence, that perspective on edu- 
cation that made it clear, meaningful, important, and pertinent, whether 
the subject was writing, English, math, history, spelling, or whatever. They 
made learning enjoyable— not fun, but tremendously enjoyable, and al- 
ways pregnant with an excitement that grew out of a confidence they in- 
stilled in me in terms of my own ability to learn and in terms of the power 
and value of learning. 

The elementary schools that I attended reflected the material circum- 
stances of my community. They were all, of course, segregated and im- 
poverished. At Denverside, where I received my first year and a half of 
schooling, there was only enough blackboard space for two or three stu- 
dents to work at a time. At Dunbar, there was usually blackboard space 
enough for ten or twelve students out of, maybe, fifty in a class. That was 
fortunate, because there was always a shortage of paper, workbooks, text- 
books, crayons, pencils, and virtually all other consumable supplies in my 
overcrowded classes. At Dunbar, we did a lot of blackboard work. 

These elementary schools also reflected the human circumstances of 
Black East St. Louis at the time. I remember people eighteen, twenty-two, 
twenty-five years old and older, fresh out of the backwoods of Mississippi, 
Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas, and other southern states being in my classes. 
Most were completely illiterate. They could neither read nor write, not 
even their own names. And so they went to school, and apparently few 
people— at least among the students— thought it peculiar that people so 
much older than the majority of the students should be attending elemen- 
tary school. Perhaps because there were so many of them. 

Just as there were no special provisions for teaching adults, neither 
were there any special educational programs for such people as the men- 
tally retarded. Not only did Black people keep their mentally retarded rel- 
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atives in the home with the family, but they kept them active as much 
as possible, within the normal circle of involvements and activities pur- 
sued in the community. And community institutions, particularly the school 
and the church, supported this. The reason was simple— all state, county, 
and city social services stopped at the ghetto’s edge. 

I remember one mentally retarded boy from a very large, respectable, 
and much respected family. He started elementary school at six years old, 
and there he stayed as each of his younger siblings started school, grad- 
uated, and moved on to junior high. 

When I reached the last half of the second grade and was transferred 
from Denverside to Dunbar, he was still there, though by now he was well 
into his twenties. In fact, he had become an institution within an institu- 
tion, not because he was a retarded student (there were others) but be- 
cause he had been at the school longer than any other student and longer 
than most of the teachers. Students envied him because he got to do all 
the things that they wanted to do— dust the erasers, wash the blackboard, 
take messages from room to room for teachers, and deliver coffee from the 
cafe across the street to the teachers’ lunchroom. He was a perpetual 
patrol boy (a position awarded to those students most respected by their 
peers) and, as such, he got out of school ten minutes early each day even 
though he was never assigned to monitor a crosswalk. He simply wore 
his badge as he walked to and from school with the other children, break- 
ing up a fight here, picking up a lost coat or book there. And for the most 
part, the students, like the teachers, respected him for what he could do, 
for what he had accomplished, even though few of us really understood 
the character of the challenges confronting him. There was something in 
the atmosphere of the school, however, that communicated to everybody 
that this individual was acceptable, that in school, as in the community, 
he had as much legitimacy as anybody else. 

Long before I started school, I’d become quite accustomed to dealing 
with people suffering varying degrees of mental incapacity. I’d had an 
uncle who had suffered shell shock and battle fatigue in World War II, 
and he had never recovered mentally from the experience. Then there was 
Crazy Lizzy, who was either a young woman who looked old or an old 
woman who looked young (no one could tell which and she wouldn’t 
say), and who was reputed to have the nastiest mouth in town. She would 
curse and swear at least a half dozen times just speaking to a person in 
passing. There was Deke, who everybody always wanted on their team 
during softball games because he could hit a softball a country mile— pur- 
portedly because he was “crazy and cock-strong,” since no woman would 
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have any dealings with him “lest she give birth to weak-minded children.” 
There were also those who were novel— like Wheelbarrow Robert. Wheel- 
barrow Robert pushed-no, piloted— a wheelbarrow wherever he went. 
There were those who were violent, like DiDee, who once punched out 
his mama and a utility pole before running up Seventeenth Street in his 
shorts one very cold, snowy December afternoon. And there were those 
who were simply ritualistic, like Ham Sandwich, so called because, re- 
portedly, the only thing he would ever eat was a ham sandwich. 

Despite segregation, inadequate facilities and materials, crowded and 
diverse student populations, and overworked, underpaid teachers, many of 
us learned. And some of us learned very well because our teachers de- 
manded excellence in effort — and most important, our parents backed our 
teachers up. Education was promoted at home and in the school as the 
great equalizer. “Once you have it in your head, boy, you’re as good as 
anybody and nobody can take it away from you.” How many, many times 
was I told that by just as many people? Education didn’t lead only to 
material success. It led to something much more important — equality with 
white folks as a human being . 

But there was also something about East St. Louis, its history, and the 
Black people who lived there that was very special, that contributed to my 
excitement about learning. Many of the teachers who had the greatest im- 
pact on me during my elementary school years were those who made me 
aware of that history, and who often talked about a special responsibility 
that “colored” people had to improve themselves constantly. Some of my 
teachers were bom and raised in East St. Louis and had vivid, firsthand 
recollections of the terror that stalked the Black community during the 
1917 race riot, of the catastrophic deprivations suffered there during the 
Depression years, of two world wars, and of the impact of all these events 
on the lives and fortunes of Black people in East St. Louis. 

I can still recall times when a teacher would order us to close our 
books after deciding that too many in the class had not prepared or had 
no interest in the day’s lesson. Sometimes books would be put away sim- 
ply because a teacher felt that students didn’t grasp the seriousness of not 
taking education seriously. 

My fourth-grade teacher. Miss Katie Dozier made a particularly deep 
impression on me in these situations. It had been a bad day. All the kids 
in my class were cutting up. 

“Oh, I see. You all think schooltime is playtime. I think we need to 
have a little talk again. . . . Close your books ” 

She would begin pacing the aisles, looking directly into the eyes of 
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each student whose desk she approached, adding emphasis and urgency to 
her key points through synchronous tapping on the floor and desk tops 
with the brass-tipped yardstick she invariably wielded. 

“You little darlings think that the whole world is just one big play- 
ground. Don’t you, Yvonne?” 

Tap! on the floor. 

She was standing right in front of Yvonne Gillespie’s desk, looking 
straight into her eyes, and moving on before Yvonne could answer her 
rhetorical question. 

“Well, sweethearts, that’s just not the way it is out there— so I can’t let 
it be that way in my classroom. Do you understand that, Gary? You, 
Michael?” 

She moved on past Gary Johnson and Michael Ward. 

“Do you think your mamas and daddies work”— tap!-“and scuffle”— 
tap/— “for things because they want”-tap/— “to?” 

She was standing over me now. 

“Harry, your daddy works at Monsanto. Do you think that he wants” 
— tap !— “to go into that plant and smell all those fumes everyday? Do 
you?” TAP! on my desk. 

I looked down at my desk and the brass tip of the yardstick. My be- 
havior had been particularly bad that day. Mercifully, she moved on. 

Tap! Tap! Tap! on the floor as she moved around the end of my row 
and started up the aisle two seats away. 

“Revadell! Your mama and daddy both drive taxis. Do you think that 
they are out there on the streets at all hours of the night, in all kinds of 
weather because they’d rather be out there than at home?” Tap! “Not one 
of your mamas or daddies works and scuffles like they do because they 
want to, or because it’s fun. They all do it because they must”— tap !— ‘ do 
it if you kids are going to be able to eat, and go to school, and have a 
few nice clothes, and some shoes on your feet. They want you to be some- 
body so you can do for yourselves and be a credit to colored. And 
there are a lot of people who don’t want little colored children ever to be 
anything but cottonpickers, shoeshine boys, and on welfare. And they are 
some mean”— tap!— “people. Some of them almost burned East St. Louis 
down and they killed a bunch of colored people trying to stop all”— 
tap !— “of us from wanting to be somebody. ... You look at East St. 
Louis now and you would never know that it was so pretty at one time 
that people called it Little Egypt. Ask”— tap !— 1 “your folks what happened 
to Little Egypt. So, darlings, we don’t have any time at all for”— tap/— 
“foolishness”— tap!— “in”— tap!— “here.” Tap! “You’re going to work”— 
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tap !— “in Miss Dozier’s class because you”— tap!— “don’t”— tap!— “have” 
—tap!— “any”— tap!— “choice!” Tap! “Not in here”— tap!— “or”— tap! 

—“out there!” Tap! “Can you all understand that? Do you really under- 
stand what I’m trying to tell you?” 

It was not unusual for a teacher to spend the entire hour and forty-five 
minutes between the last recess and the end of the school day discussing 
the history of Black people in America, of how “colored” people in East 
St. Louis couldn’t get jobs or eat at the lunch counters downtown on 
Collinsville Avenue. They sometimes talked of friends, neighbors, and 
even relatives who were killed or beaten during the riot, whose homes were 
burned, who were chased across the Mississippi River to refugee camps in 
St. Louis, Missouri. They would name streets where Black people were 
lynched. They would point out familiar fields and vacant lots that once 
were sites of buildings that were burned to the ground and never rebuilt. 
They would talk about why education had always been important to 
Blacks, how and why it had been against the law at one time to teach us 
to read and write, why Black folks had risked mutilation and death many 
times during and since slavery trying to gain access to education, and how 
we needed education if we were ever going to be in a position to stop the 
lynching and to build. 

The streets they spoke of were the streets we walked every day to and 
from school. We used the vacant lots and the fields as playgrounds, 
baseball diamonds, and for sandlot football games. This made the city’s 
history very real, very alive. It was sobering indeed to stand on a street 
corner and realize that not so long past, other “colored” human beings had 
died on that very spot, screaming and engulfed in gasoline- or kerosene- 
fueled flames as a howling white mob shouted its delight. 

It was not always the students who needed to be introduced to or have 
their perspectives refreshed on the historical and then current circum- 
stances of Black people in East St. Louis. Occasionally a student would 
broaden the horizons of a teacher. 

I remember one substitute at Dunbar who was fresh out of some Michi- 
gan college. She taught my fourth-grade class while Miss Dozier was out 
because of illness. After introducing herself and telling the class where she 
was raised and where she went to school, she put four topics on the black- 
board and asked each student to choose one as the subject of a one-page 
essay. 

Although I don’t recall the other three topics, I do remember that I 
wrote on “the importance of newspapers.” At the end of the day, she 
asked me to stay a few minutes after school. Apparently, out of over forty 
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or so students in the class, I was the only one who had chosen to write 
about newspapers. After the class was dismissed, she shuffled through the 
essays, took one from the pile, and walked slowly back to the desk where 
I was sitting, her eyes riveted to the paper. 

When she finally reached my desk, she started right in. 

“You know, Harry, we can laugh and joke, but I don’t play— not on 
class time. When I ask you to write something, I mean to be taken 
seriously. Now, you write this over and I want you to do it correctly this 
time. And you and I will stay here until it’s done.” This was no light 
matter. Staying after school could mean a beating when I got home that 
evening and another beating in front of the class the next day. 

I sat there a long time trying to figure out what was wrong with what 
I’d written. And finally I got up the courage to ask her exactly what it 
was that she wanted me to correct, trying hard not to sound sarcastic or 
flippant. 

“Look at what you wrote,” she said in an almost accusatory tone. She 
then proceeded to tell me how newspapers informed us about what was 
happening in the world. She opened our history textbook to a lesson 
we’d covered earlier in the semester with our regular teacher, and had 
me read about how the founding fathers thought newspapers were so 
important that freedom of the press was guaranteed in the First Amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution. 

It was only then that I understood my problem. I had written that 
newspapers were important because we used them to start fires in the 
front room heater and the kitchen stove, and because in the winter we 
wrapped them around our legs, stuffed them in the linings and sleeves of 
our coats, put them between the blankets on our beds, and placed them 
folded, layer upon layer, in our shoes when the soles had worn too thin. 
We used newspapers as toilet tissue in our outhouses. We used them to 
make kites and to cover our schoolbooks. We glued newspapers together 
with flour paste and tacked them over our windows to help keep out the 
wind, and we put them on the floor on rainy days to keep mud from be- 
ing tracked into the house from the unpaved streets and sidewalks. 

“But doesn’t anyone in your family read newspapers?” 

I explained that my father usually read both the Sunday edition of the 
East St. Louis Journal, the white newspaper, and the East St. Louis Cru- 
sader, the Black weekly, and we all read the funnies. But that was not why 
these papers were important in my house. I think she finally understood 
the problem. Rather than insisting that the entire paper be rewritten, she 
merely asked that I add one sentence: “Newspapers also tell us what is 
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happening in our city and in other places in the world.” She even gave me 
a note explaining to my mother why I was late getting home— and a star 
on the essay. 

By the end of her stay in my class, it was apparent that she had 
learned a great deal about life in the Southend of East St. Louis. It was 
early December, and the first very cold weather and snow had already ar- 
rived. Somehow the class had gotten into a discussion of the snowbirds 
that regularly flocked there in tremendous numbers during that time of 
year. The trees, roofs, and fence railings at Dunbar were among their 
favorite roosts. 

Each student was asked to watch some of the birds over the weekend 
and to write a one-page report of how many were seen, what and where 
they were observed eating, and so forth. 

That Saturday morning, our backyard was turned into a virtual aviary 
as what appeared to be hundreds of snowbirds flocked, scratched in the 
snow, and rustled and preened their feathers not fifteen feet from our back 
door. My father, who was employed only at Monsanto now and had been 
laid off from his job for several weeks, was also impressed with the birds— 
so impressed, in fact, that he fired a load of birdshot out the kitchen win- 
dow, killing over forty of them and providing the first meat that had been 
on our table in over a month. It was a welcome change from the beans, 
the blackeyed peas, and the cornbread and buttermilk we’d been eating. 

The following Monday, the teacher began class by asking the students 
to read their reports on “our feathered friends, the snowbirds.” 

When it was my turn, I reported how the birds had flocked in my 
backyard, how they had behaved, what they had been feeding on, their 
approximate number, and so forth. However, the last sentence of the 
paper stated: “And my mother cooks them so they taste real good too.” 

The by now seasoned substitute commended me on my report and 
then, without so much as batting an eye, asked, “How did she cook them?” 
I reached into my desk, retrieved my newspaper-wrapped lunch, and 
opened it. There, nestled between two homemade hot-water biscuits, was 
a scrawny little snowbird that had been dusted with flour, salt, and pep- 
per and fried in pork lard to a crispy brown. Another star. 

I did very well in elementary school— so well academically that I 
skipped the “five-twos,” the second half of the fifth grade, entirely and 
went directly into the “six-ones.” School had long since become a kind of 
refuge from the increasing chaos of home life for me. But by the time I 
finished elementary school, collapse— not chaos— was a more appropriate 
description of life at the Fort. 



The Fort 


By 1948, there were five children in our family. My father had been 
out of work, it seemed, as much as he had been on the job at Monsanto. 
One more child made a big difference. The three-room shanty we lived in 
seemed crowded now with seven people living there. My parents’ meager 
savings— about sixty dollars— had been used up, our cows had been sold, 
and there was no longer even talk of one day moving out of the Southend. 
It was clearly going to be a struggle even to stay there. 

My mother had aged tremendously in just a few years. This fifth 
childbirth had left her very overweight. She had not canned or sewed any- 
thing for more than a year. Mostly she argued with my father over money, 
over her snuff dipping, over his tobacco chewing and cigar smoking, over our 
general circumstances— everything deteriorated into matters of contention. 

Since it was clear that we didn’t have the money to move and that 
the house we were in was too small, my father had begun to build a house 
in what had been our big front yard. That was him— always trying to 
make a way, always trying to make things work out. 

I can remember the day we first moved in. It was July Fourth, 1948, 
and it was blazing hot. The place did not yet have windows or doors, but 
that didn’t matter. It didn’t matter at all. It had four rooms, counting the 
kitchen, and a full basement that had a partial concrete floor. It was a 
tremendous improvement over the backhouse that we were moving from. 
From the new house, the smells of the garbage, the dead animals in the 
alley, and the neighborhood outhouses were not as poignant, even in the 
summer heat. 

The new house was made of cement and cinder blocks and was closer 
to the street. For almost a full year, we had watched my father building 
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the new house on days when he was out of work and in the evenings after 
work. We watched him laying blocks and nailing up ceiling boards. He 
had dug out the hole for the basement and the foundation by himself, us- 
ing only a pick and shovel. Picks and shovels broke. His hands first blis- 
tered, then bled, then became hard and callused from the digging. I can 
remember my mother putting hot plasters on his back, which was always 
sore and strained from the work on the house, from the digging and nail- 
ing, and from his carrying cement and blocks up ladders and down wob- 
bly planks— only to have the rains come, caving in a wall of the basement 
or making a level of freshly laid blocks sag. And he never complained. 
He just lit his cigar and started over again. 

Many people around us lived in shanties made from discarded rail- 
road boxcars, or in tin houses made from World War II surplus sheet 
metal. Some houses had dirt floors. A few had no glass windows and 
virtually none had electricity. People burned candles or kerosene lamps, 
just as we had always done. No one to my recollection had an indoor 
toilet or an indoor water faucet at the time. 

And though our new house had no indoor plumbing either, we did 
have electricity and a wooden floor upstairs with a partial concrete floor 
in the basement. And we had a huge coal-burning furnace downstairs and 
a gas range in the kitchen. (So many people had been killed in our 
neighborhood from kerosene stove explosions that my mother refused to 
have a kerosene stove in the house.) 

My mother got a new Speed Queen electric wringer washing machine 
and a Frigidaire refrigerator. My father had gone deeply into debt to make 
things better for us. I remember when he finally got the money from the 
loan company. He put the three hundred and fifty dollars in my hand 
and said, “Boy, this is probably more money than you’ll ever hold in your 
hand at one time again.” “Colored” credit was very hard to get, and in- 
evitably the combination of loan-shark interest rates and long-term pay- 
back arrangements meant that the goods financed would usually have 
worn out or broken down long before the loan had been paid off. So we 
never owned anything really worth owning. 

We still had to bathe in a number-three galvanized metal washtub, 
and we still used an outhouse in the backyard. But so what? We had 
known nothing else anyway, and furthermore, my father had promised that 
the situation was strictly temporary. One day— “when the money was 
right”— he would put in indoor hot and cold running water, a flush toilet, a 
shower, and, for the girls, a real bathtub. 

It never happened. 
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Our first two years in the new house were good years. My mother even 
started sewing and canning again. But we could never get ahead. And 
the babies kept coming. Our best years as a family were already behind us. 

By 1951, there were seven children in my family, four boys and three 
girls. The boys all slept in the basement on what we called rollaway beds 
that would fold up and could be rolled out of the way during the day. 
Though the basement was damp and would always flood when it rained, 
at least we were not piled into a single bed as had been the case in the 
backhouse. 

My oldest sister, Lois, slept in the back room by herself, and my two 
younger sisters slept on a rollaway bed in the front room. 

And for the first time, my parents had the privacy of a real bedroom 
completely to themselves. 

But along with the bills and babies, frustrations also grew and my 
parents began to argue heatedly again. Usually these fights were over 
money. Or, more precisely, “What happened to the money?” Or the fact 
that there was never enough money, or that there was often no money at 
all. Crowding, job uncertainty, and a lack of communication and under- 
standing of the hidden forces in their relationship intensified the strains 
and tensions. Fights notwithstanding, they continued to struggle to make 
ends meet. 

In an attempt to supplement the family’s income and food, they de- 
cided to raise chickens. They started with a hundred chicks, then bought 
four hundred more on credit six weeks or so later. Things went well for 
about six months. Most of the chickens were ready to be marketed when 
the dogs dug beneath the wire fence around the chicken house. 

It must have been about 3:00 a.m. when the whole house was 
awakened by the commotion. My father jumped up from the bed, grabbed 
his pistol and a flashlight, and ran out the back door. Hearing the noise 
overhead, I leaped out of bed and followed him out of the back door and 
into the yard. 

He found the hole under the fence just in time to shoot two of six 
rampaging dogs before they could escape. One still had a large rooster be- 
tween its teeth at daybreak when we surveyed the full extent of our loss- 
three hundred and eighty-seven chickens dead or crippled and forty-one 
unscathed. 

The two dead dogs belonged to Mr. McKinney, the junk dealer who 
lived across the alley. They had been guard dogs at Mr. McKinney’s junk- 
yard for more than five years. Three of the other dogs were pets of the 
McKinney children. And the fourth, Lucille, was a purebred hunting dog 
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that had been brought all the way from “down home.” Lucille was Mr. 
McKinney’s favorite, so he shot her last after killing his children’s three 
pets. I had seen Mr. McKinney turn wrecked cars over with his bare 
hands, and I’d seen him lift thirty-gallon barrels of broken glass onto 
the bed of a dump truck. So I thought it particularly strange that this strong 
man should cry over a dog. 

The McKinney family was at least as large as ours and apparently, like 
ours and practically every other family in the Southend, struggling to make 
ends meet. So my father didn’t expect to be paid what the chickens were 
worth when he and Mr. McKinney sat down on an old railroad log in the 
middle of a yard strewn with dead and dying chickens and dead dogs, lit 
up two of my father’s nickel cigars, and began to talk about feeding chil- 
dren, keeping the wife happy, and how tough it was to make ends meet. 
They agreed that Mr. McKinney would pay off any debts my father owed 
on the chickens, the chicken feed, and fencing— a sum of about sixty-five 
dollars as I recall. My father also gave him ten chickens. 

We spent most of that day putting dead dogs and chickens into burlap 
bags while my mother killed and cleaned wounded chickens so that some 
could be put in our freezer and others could be passed out to our neigh- 
bors. By late afternoon, there was blood, guts, and feathers everywhere. It 
took my brothers, my father, and me until nightfall to clean up the yard 
and bury all the dogs and chickens in the ditch at the end of the street. We 
washed up under the hydrant just beside the corner of the house and then 
sat down to a dinner of fried chicken. We had chicken prepared every 
way but live, every day for the next three weeks. No one could have ever 
made me believe that I would ever have gotten so sick and tired of eat- 
ing chicken. 

Not long after the dogs wiped out our chickens, my father tried to 
make money in a tavern venture. He and a friend opened up a little one- 
room storefront that had most recently been the headquarters of one of the 
many cults that sprang up recurrently in the Southend. As I recall, the 
word temple was misspelled (as in “Full Gospel Temper”) in the big 
white hand-painted letters of a sign above the door when they sold the 
first shot of corn whiskey across the makeshift, plastic-draped plywood bar. 

The place eventually had a jukebox, three slot machines, and two 
card tables where penny-ante gambling was more or less constant. But 
a few months after the joint opened, my father’s partner in the enterprise 
died. Two months after that, the business folded— primarily because my 
father was not a businessman. He was the softest touch in town. He gave 
away more of his inventory than he sold. He also had trouble keeping the 
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place open on a regular basis, since his job at the Monsanto chemical 
plant required him to rotate his work hours. And he was unwilling even to 
discuss the idea of my mother working in the tavern— “A woman’s place 
is at home with her kids.” 

He next tried raising hogs in our backyard. But this too was aban- 
doned when it became obvious that feeding fifteen hogs was almost as ex- 
pensive as feeding seven children. Furthermore, hogs attracted rats. And 
the last thing we needed was more rats. 

He finally determined that there was money to be had in politics. He 
would run for political office. He filed for the precinct committeeman’s job 
as a Democrat. Campaigning kept him away from home. He would 
leave for work in the morning and would return home late at night or 
even the next morning, claiming to have spent the night canvassing for 
votes in the dozens of whiskey joints that stayed open all night in our wide- 
open city. My father had finally found a vehicle to which he could at- 
tach his dreams for the family and through which he could actually pursue 
his aspirations. But it was a vehicle that apparently had no room for my 
mother, who was left at home day in and day out to face the hassle of 
bill collectors and raising seven children alone. 

On top of it all, there was even less money than before for family 
needs because my father sometimes diverted funds from the household 
into his political activities. (“It’ll all come back, and then some, after I’m 
elected.”) Also, he had taken to wearing pin-striped suits and Stetson 
hats, Stacey Adams shoes and Arrow shirts— purchased on credit— and 
my mother resented it. It was a very rare occasion when she was able to 
buy even a $2.98 Sears catalogue print dress. 

My father won election to precinct committeeman, a position that paid 
nothing but the crumbs of political spoils and patronage that trickled down 
to the “colored” foot soldiers of the East St. Louis Democratic machine. In 
fact, after his election, it seemed that more and more money was drained" 
away from family needs. 

We quickly— almost overnight, it seems— became the raggediest chil- 
dren in our neighborhood. My mother wore dresses that were patched and 
often held together by safety-pins. 

But my father was always impeccably dressed because, as he often ex- 
plained, he had to “meet the public and talk to the big shots.” He was 
always reassuring us that “someday, politics will pay off and put us all 
on Easy Street. We’re goin’ to build us a brick house out on Lakeside Drive 
and live like decent people. It’ll all pay off. I know it will. It’s got to . . 

By June of 1951, my mother had had enough. One morning she simply 
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walked off. She had always joked about how she was going to “go to the 
store” one day and never return. On this morning, she left supposedly 
going to Red Coleman’s Confectionery to get a can of “Sho Is Fine” 
molasses and she simply never came back. 

There had been an argument the night before. As soon as my father 
had left for work, she left too. 

My father went into a rage when he returned and found that she hadn’t 
been home all day. He paced the floor, alternately mumbling and ranting. 
My sisters and brothers and I sat waiting, chatting and making small talk, 
hoping that my mother would return. By midnight, we were no longer able 
to escape the fact that she had finally left both him and us. 

I had never seen my father so angry, so hurt, so crushed. 

It was after my mother left that things really began to go downhill. My 
father just seemed to give up. That strength, that resolve was no longer in 
his voice, in his stride, or in his actions. In fact, before long, we began 
to refer to him— rather irreverently— as the “Old Man” as often as 
“Daddy,” perhaps out of an intuitive appreciation for the fact that he no 
longer seemed to be the same person. He began to drink more, and he 
came home less and less frequently. 

I am certain that my mother and father loved each other in the begin- 
ning. But as dreams died unfulfilled and even hope faded in the stifling 
atmosphere created by poverty, ignorance, crushing responsibilities, and in- 
creasingly difficult problems, against a background of what I know now to 
have been virulent institutionalized racism, I think that the time came 
when for them love was simply not enough. Perhaps it never is in the real 
world. As a “colored,” unskilled laborer, with a felony record, my father 
was on the very bottom in terms of status, authority, and pay on his 
job; every economic venture he attempted ended in either utter disaster or 
increased debt; and, as it turned out, despite his impeccable dress and 
his campaign successes with the “big-shot politicians downtown” he was 
still only a small cog in the political machine. I believe that he ultimately 
came to feel that his marriage was the only relationship in which he was 
really in command, the only situation in which he felt in authority and able 
to order circumstances as he would have them. But as circumstances at 
home deteriorated despite my father’s efforts, his response was to increase 
his domination of the household. My mother seemed to become his scape- 
goat for all our family problems and for all his personal disappointments. 

My father never realized that many of our family problems were 
traceable in no small part to the fact that his father was unable to protect 
his family from a racist white community, or to support all of his children 
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on the pay that a Black, illiterate, ex-sharecropper was able to command 
in Arkansas during the first two decades of this century. At eleven years 
of age, my father could not have understood the circumstances confront- 
ing him and thousands of other Blacks who left the South for the post— 
World War I “promised land” in the North. At sixteen, he could not have 
grasped the societal tendencies that drove him and thousands of other am- 
bitious but frustrated, futureless, and intensely angry young Blacks into 
conflicts with authority and finally into prison. He could not have under- 
stood that a criminal record was the third strike against him, a person 
who was already Black in a racist society, and poor in a society where 
to be poor is still, in a fundamental sense, to be “un-American” some- 
thing to be rebuked and punished, a situation dictating that the victims 
themselves must be blamed lest the integrity of the entire social system 
come into question. All he knew was that “I don’t care what a colored 
man tries to do for his self, it looks like he is always caught between the 
law and the Ku Klux Klan.” 

My parents lacked a critical understanding of society, and so they 
never saw beyond the purely interpersonal character of their relationship. 
Perhaps it was too much to expect that two people of their backgrounds 
would understand the systematic, patterned, and historical conditions that 
critically influenced their personal lives and outcomes. Perhaps there was 
no way that they could have ever grasped the fact that much of the in- 
adequacy that my father felt and experienced was due to conditions that 
were fundamental, long-standing, and inherent in the economic and social 
environments of this nation. Perhaps it was implausible that they should 
have even suspected that America, in reducing the Black man to abject 
powerlessness, simultaneously consigned the Black woman to the role of 
scapegoat in a society that is economically elitist, as well as racist, and 
sexist. Perhaps it would not have changed so much as a single curse word 
between them if they had. In any event, as my mother and father surveyed 
the marital and family wreckage that was so characteristic of my neighbor- 
hood, perhaps it was inevitable that she would arrive at the conclusion that 
“A damn nigger man ain’t shit!” and he at the opinion that “You cain’t de- 
pend on a woman for a damn thing. You should never teach ’em how to 
drive and you should keep ’em in one dress, in one pair of shoes, and 
pregnant. You just cain’t make chicken pie out of chicken shit.” 

By late fall of 1951, Lois, my older sister, had taken over most of my 
mother’s chores in the house. There were still babies to be fed, clothes to 
be washed, shopping to be done— and at the time she was only ten years 
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old. She and I as the two oldest rotated staying home and going to school 
so that the little ones could be looked after. 

My daddy was a good man, a determined man, but by now also a 
broken and at times an irrational man. One particular day he came home 
drunk, which was in no way unusual now. He had to go to work. He never 
missed a day’s work, drunk or sober. 

When he stopped by home before going to work, he would usually fill 
a small Mason jar with whatever we were eating for dinner that day or 
anything left over from dinner the day before. This could be heated at his 
Monsanto workplace by running hot water over the top of the jar. Beans 
and cornbread, pigtails or pig ears and potatoes, ham hocks and greens, salt 
meat with rice and gravy— this was the fare on good days. 

On this day, Lois had put on some ham hocks, but the water had 
boiled out before the meat had fully cooked. Someone had put some cold 
water into the pot and turned the fire on low to prevent the same thing 
from happening again. 

The Old Man figured that the meat had been half cooked deliberately 
so that he could not take any in his lunch— of course, on orders from my 
mother. However, the fact of the matter was that we had no way of know- 
ing that he was coming home at all that day. But this didn’t sway his sus- 
picions in the slightest. He went into an immediate rage. 

“If I can’t eat any, then, Goddamnit, nobody eats.” And with that he 
threw the whole pot of meat through the kitchen window. 

On that cold, windy November day, seven children ranging in age from 
ten down to one year old had no dinner because we were afraid of eat- 
ing some glass along with the meat we’d picked off the ground after the 
Old Man left for work. 

In the fall of 1952, my mother returned home— and she was a differ- 
ent woman. For nearly a year, and for the first time in her life, she 
had been completely on her own, dependent upon no one, dominated by 
no one. Her newly established sense of independence and faith in her own 
capacities had been strengthened through her experiences on several 
wage-paying jobs, each one more advanced and better paying than the last. 

She had experienced the satisfactions and fulfillment of being a whole 
person, of being totally responsible for herself and to herself, of acting on 
her own and emerging from challenge after challenge with an increasingly 
positive image of herself. And since she had discovered the extent to which 
her life had been overshadowed and dominated by the people in her life 
all her life, it was understandable that on her first morning back she should 
announce to the entire family— with her eyes fixed on my father— that 
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“things are going to be different from now on. We’re going to have a 
partnership in running this family. We will decide together what we will 
do, how we will do it, and when!” When she finished her declaration of 
liberation, my father had the strangest look on his face, a look that seemed 
more questioning and puzzled than objecting. 

Things went well enough for a few months. My father relaxed his 
domination of the family, never once challenging my mother’s insistence 
upon exercising her own discretion in areas where before she had sought 
not only my father’s advice but his blessings. She handled little in terms 
of household responsibilities, except for doing the shopping. After all, she 
was now working too, as a dietician’s aid in a hospital kitchen, and each 
week she was bringing home almost as much money as my father. So 
though both my parents were now at home again, for the most part Lois 
still ran the house and we were still alone most of the time because both 
my mother and father worked irregular hours and as much overtime as 
they could accumulate. 

Then, shortly after my father became too ill to continue working, my 
mother found that she was pregnant with an eighth child. Five months 
later, she too was unable to continue work. By the time the baby— a girl— 
was born the family’s savings were completely exhausted, and under the 
weight of my father’s medical bills and my mother’s maternity costs we 
had again sunk deeply into debt. And inevitably, the arguments over money 
and making ends meet emerged again. 

So the six-week period between the time this last child was bom and 
my parents’ second and final separation was extremely turbulent. It was 
August, and the heat had driven all the neighbors into their front yards and 
onto their porches the day that my folks had their final confrontation on 
our front porch. My mother was a very big woman, about five feet ten 
inches tall, and by then she weighed almost two hundred pounds. My 
father was no match for her in his weakened condition. She threw him 
aside and walked off the porch and up the street, leaving him, eight 
children, and thirteen years of marriage— this time for good. 

With my mother gone, and his health continuing to deteriorate, the 
Old Man went into the hospital. He asked his mother to come from 
Fresno, California, to stay with us during his hospitalization. 

She was supposed to stay with us for six weeks; she stayed more than 
six months. 

She was a staunchly religious woman in her middle sixties. She had 
been a member of the Baptist church for more than fifty years. And so 
faithful was her church attendance that she could recount every Sunday 
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that she had ever missed during that time as well as the precise reason 
for each absence. Yet Mother Edwards— as she was known in the Fresno 
Black Baptist church circles— was fiercely independent in her religiosity. 
She always spoke of “my Jesus”— “My Jesus kept me off the streets when 
I had a houseful of children to feed, and didn’t have two cents to rub to- 
gether. My Jesus kept your granddaddy from stealin’ and drinkin’ or 
running’ off to keep from just sittin’ and watchin’ his family hungry and 
him not bein’ able to do anything ’bout it ’cause he couldn’t git no work; 
and there weren’t no welfare in them days. ... so I know that my Jesus 
can work miracles— he kept me off the street and kept your granddaddy 
from drinkin’ and wit his family when all either one of us had was Jesus.” 

My grandmother and Lois crossed swords immediately. Lois had been 
running the house for over two years, even after my mother returned in 
1952. Another woman in the house— especially one like my grandmother, 
who insisted that “a child should be kept in a child’s place”— was under- 
standably tough for Lois to take. At the age of ten, Lois had been thrust 
into the role of a woman, and by the age of twelve, she had grown into 
the part. She hadn’t asked for the role. But she had become accus- 
tomed to the responsibilities and authority associated with it. 

The inevitable crunch finally came. Lois and the Old Lady, as we be- 
gan to call our grandmother, had been arguing off and on all day. Lois 
was doing some cleaning in the room where my father slept when he 
was at home. She had taken one of his guns off the bed so she could 
remove some dirty linen. She had the gun in her hand when the Old Lady 
stepped through the bedroom doorway from the front room. 

I was out in the backyard chopping wood when there was this scream, 
the likes of which I had heard only in horror movies like The Wolf Man 
and Dracula. 

I immediately rushed inside to find the Old Lady shouting, “She tried 
to kill me, she tried to kill me.” I didn’t think that she was deliberately 
lying, but I didn’t believe her either. Since she was new to our neighbor- 
hood, had seen some of the more or less perpetual violence, and was 
aware of East St. Louis’s reputation as a violent city, her panic at the sight 
of Lois holding a loaded gun was understandable. But blowing somebody 
away? That wasn’t Lois. Nonetheless, shortly thereafter my grandmother 
returned to Fresno. 

My father’s drinking grew heavier. There were days when his cronies 
would literally have to carry him into the house. Finally, he virtually 
stopped coming home, except to check the food and coal supplies. 

At that point, things hit rock bottom. The sheer magnitude of the re- 
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sponsibilities and the thanklessness of the situation had left Lois, still only 
a child herself, completely disheartened. She had tried to mother two 
children still in diapers, a third who was barely out of toddlerhood, and 
four boys who were by now practically incorrigible. 

With little responsible adult supervision or guidance, the situation had 
degenerated into one of “everyone for himself.” And as would be ex- 
pected, we all suffered. But the babies suffered most. And nobody gave 
a damn. Perhaps nobody other than my father and us knew. We were not 
allowed even to speak to the relatives who lived closest to us, because 
they were my mother’s sisters and brothers. And in any event, they never 
came by or even called to see how we were doing. My father still dressed 
in his expensive suits and shoes, and he had even bought a new Buick 
automobile. So everybody thought that we children were all doing all 
right too, I guess. Nothing could have been further from the truth. 

When the Old Man did come home to check on coal and food supplies, 
he never seemed to notice that we had all but stopped taking baths. Or 
that the place was infested with rats and roaches. Or that pigeons had 
completely taken over the space between the ceiling and the roof of the 
house, their droppings smelling like hell and washing through the cracks 
between the ceiling boards every time it rained. (Originally, we had 
trapped a few pigeons at the granaries near the river with the idea of 
raising pigeons to eat. Several families in our neighborhood were eating 
pigeons. And after we heard somewhere that rich white folks ate pigeons 
—squabs— too, we decided to try them ourselves. “They couldn’t be any 
worse than snowbirds.” But they multiplied and took over the roof of our 
house and those of our neighbors. And eventually they moved into the 
attic by the score.) My father never seemed to notice the broken windows, 
or the light-bulb sockets that didn’t work, or the refrigerator that was so 
choked with ice from not being defrosted that the door wouldn’t shut. 
And we didn’t find out until later that the hook-and-eye latch I took from 
a neighbor’s screen door would not keep the refrigerator door closed tight 
enough to keep food from spoiling or to keep the roaches out. He never 
seemed to notice that the house was one big firetrap. 

We had long since stopped carrying ashes outside from the furnace in 
the basement. At one time we had used them to make a dry path through 
the mud and snow from the back door to the outhouse. 

But hardly anyone went to the outhouse anymore. It was filled to 
overflowing. And when there was a heavy snow, almost the entire out- 
house would be filled because the door would not shut completely. When 
the snow melted or when it rained heavily, the outhouse would flood and 
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filth would be washed into the backyard along with rats driven from their 
favorite feeding place. So we had simply stopped using the outhouse. 

Eventually the ashes piled high enough against the basement wall for 
stray dogs, especially sick ones, to walk into the basement through a 
broken window in search of warmth or a place to die. But no one felt 
that the dead dogs mattered. No one stayed in the basement anymore. 
We only went down there to put coal in the furnace and to relieve our- 
selves, as often as not, in the ashes piled against the wall. Between the 
smell of the pigeon droppings overhead and the dead dogs and ashes 
simmering next to the hot furnace below, a constant stench pervaded the 
house, a stench that was strong enough to incapacitate a colony of vultures, 
that could’ve knocked a buzzard off a boxcar of rotten eggs. 

Few meals were cooked anymore. Only one gas jet on the range top 
worked. The remainder were too clogged with grease and crud for the 
propane to be lit. And down to the smallest child able to hold her own 
tin can, we would drink huge amounts of coffee laced with evaporated 
milk and proportions of sugar so large as to leave a one-quarter- to one- 
half-inch-deep residue of syrup in the bottom of a number-three size peach 
can. (Thanks to the can opener that leaves a smooth edge, we were able 
to accumulate enough drinking vessels to accommodate our needs. We 
could never accumulate enough jelly jars and peanut butter mugs— they 
had handles on them— because we couldn’t afford to buy six or eight 
jars of jelly or peanut butter at once. And the mug containers would 
inevitably be discontinued before we could buy them over the long run.) 
We would drink coffee out of cans, rather than risk breaking one of our 
few jelly, peanut butter or Mason jars— which always somehow seemed 
to crack, though my father always said that they wouldn’t if the hot cof- 
fee were poured down a spoon standing inside the jar. 

I believe that at least partly as a result of drinking so much coffee, we 
stayed up to all hours of the night, usually running the streets— “returning 
home early” meant getting back in time to eat breakfast the next morning 
—watching television, which we really came to like— particularly the 
“wrasslin’ ” and “I Love Lucy.” We even watched “Cooking with Wilma 
Jean Sims” although we couldn’t afford one of the skillets that she was 
using. Anything that was on, however, was cool, because it was all irrele- 
vant to the reality that we were desperately trying to escape. So, four or 
five hours of sleep a day was probably average for us. This meant that 
we sometimes dozed off in school or simply walked around half awake 
and half asleep (the penalty for sleeping in class could be harsh). The 
results of all this coffee drinking would probably have been even more 
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debilitating were it not for the fact that we would boil the coffee grounds 
as long as they were reasonably brown, usually not dumping them until 
they turned a brownish gray or no longer exuded the aroma of coffee at 
all. 

In the summer of 1954, Lois left. One night she just wasn’t there any- 
more. About three days later, the Old Man stopped by to tell us that she 
was “with her mother.” For him, this was proof the two had been con- 
spiring against him all along. (The most tragic aspect of all our family 
difficulties was probably the fact that the children became pawns in our 
parents’ brutal psychological warfare.) 

Needless to say, we envied Lois, or thought we did. We all wanted to 
leave. We didn’t know where Mother was, and we had no way of getting 
in touch with her. We had no place to go, no place at all to live but where 
we were. That’s why we eventually came to call the house the Fort. The 
only reason why we were there was because our backs were against the 
wall. We had nowhere to run, no exit, no means of escape. There, de- 
serted, surrounded by chaos, filth, running rats, and rampaging roaches, 
we had to make a stand, to do battle every day— psychologically, socially, 
materially, and spiritually— just to survive. 

It really didn’t dawn on us how low we had sunk until one day, 
shortly after Lois left, someone cooked some beans and pork neckbones. 

We had all filled our tin pans— our mismatched plates had long since 
been broken— and even the Old Man had gone back for a second helping, 
polished it off, and then leaned back into his chair as he rubbed his 
abdomen. 

“Man, oh, man! That was really good. But whose idea was it to put 
rice in them beans. We’ve never had rice and beans in this house.” 

One of my younger sisters— Suzzie, the second-oldest girl at five years 
of age— spoke up. 

“I didn’t put rice in the beans.” 

The Old Man looked down at his plate. 

“Don’t tell me you didn’t put rice in them beans. What’s this?” 

It was not necessary for anyone to speak a word. As we all looked 
into our tin pans, the answer became clear. As it turned out, someone 
had stored the fresh pork neckbones in the closet where we kept canned 
goods. They had been there more than a week in the late summer’s heat. 

When my sister had decided to cook dinner that hot day— somebody 
had to— she just dumped the meat out of its plastic wrapper into a pot 
of water with some red beans. Through the thick, starchy bean broth, 
it was later impossible for any one of us to see the awful truth. 
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And as would probably be the case with any five-year-old, it never 
crossed my sister’s mind that fresh pork left unrefrigerated for a week in 
August would have to be loaded with maggots. 

The Old Man looked up from his tin pan, asked me to dump the pot 
holding the remainder of the beans, and then said: 

“Well, I told y’all about being so damn greedy. Now, whoever ate 
the most beans and neckbones also ate the most ‘rice.’ ” Everybody of 
course looked at me, pointed, and laughed. 

The Old Man stayed home more after this incident, and he even hired 
a woman to tend the house and look after the smaller children. Her name 
was Josephine Smith, a Black woman then in her late fifties or early six- 
ties, and what we used to call a Muhammadan-a vociferous devotee of 
the teachings and philosophy of Elijah Muhammad and the Nation of 
Islam or Black Muslims. In fact, several years later I saw Malcom X for 
the first time at her home. He was traveling through the Midwest pushing 
Elijah Muhammad’s message to the Black man and had stopped by her 
house to make a brief presentation to a small group on his way to St. Louis. 

The relative peace and order that came on the heels of Mrs. Smith’s 
efforts was, however, short-lived, merely an interlude. 

Just before Christmas of 1954, at about 2:00 a.m., Mother came 
to take all the children. She said she did it because she loved us and 
wanted to see us out of that “damned firetrap hell hole.” 

The Old Man’s version was that she wanted the children so that she 
could collect Aid to Dependent Children as well as welfare— “more cash 
for her and her drinking buddies.” But after feeding and clothing and 
housing eight kids, mother would not have had enough A.D.C. and wel- 
fare money combined to buy a drink. So I always suspected that she simply 
felt that “children should not be separated from their mother so young.” 

Regardless of what her reasons were, the situation at the Fort was 
sufficiently brutal, demoralizing, and degrading for all the children to 
leave with her— all except me. 

I didn’t really have a specific reason for not going. I could certainly 
understand why everyone else left. I guess I had become accustomed- 
adjusted— to my place in the balance of insanity that my parents had 
established, to the incessant accusations, to talk of conspiracies and secret 
telephone calls, to movie fare and ice cream money that was occasionally 
slipped to one or another of the kids by one or the other of our parents 
in payment for loyalty, if not love. 

Then, there was also the neighborhood rumor that my mother had 
been nearly killed dining a knife attack. I only know that the scars I 
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saw on her face that night were real. I felt it would simply be a matter 
of time before I would be drawn into some such nonsense and end by 
either killing someone or being killed myself. 

And, finally, Mother wouldn’t tell anyone where she was taking us. 
I wanted out. In fact, I wanted nothing more than to get out of the in- 
sanity that enveloped us all. But my mother’s way looked to me like 
anything but a doorway to that escape. 

I was lying on the bed in the back room. All the other kids were 
already outside. “Come on, boy! Let’s go. I don’t have all night.” Now 
she was standing in the doorway between the front room and where I 
lay. Her huge figure almost totally blotted out the weak light from a 
naked bulb hanging behind her from the front room ceiling. I’ll never be 
able to forget the exchange we had that night. It’s not the kind of mother- 
son exchange that can be easily forgotten. 

“I said let’s go! I don’t have all night!” she repeated, almost as if she 
thought I hadn’t heard her the first time. 

“Where are we goin’?” I asked, knowing full well that the probability 
was very slim that anything she was likely to say would change my mind. 

“What difference does it make? Come on. Your daddy is goin’ to be 
here in a while, if somebody ain’t already called him at the plant. Let’s 
go right now. I got your clothes.” 

“I’m not goin’.” 

“You what?” 

“I’m not goin’.” 

Not being able to see her clearly made it easier to resist her curious 
mixture of disappointment and anger at my attitude. 

“What do you mean you’re not goin’?” 

“Mother, I know what’s here. And it’s bad. Real bad. But I don’t know 
what’s out there. It could be worse. I’ll take my chances here— especially 
since you won’t say where we’re supposed to be goin’.” 

As she moved closer to the bed, I noticed that the strangest look had 
come over her face. Then she literally screamed at me. “Well, as far as 
I’m concerned, you can go to hell. You just like your goddamn daddy. Of 
all the children, you were the biggest, almost twelve pounds, and you hurt 
the most when I had you. I hate the day you were born. I wish I’d never 
birthed you. You should’ve died, damn you. I wish you had died.” 

And having burned that bridge, she just turned and left the house. I 
was twelve years old at the time. I was not angry with her; I was not hurt. 
I was not even perplexed as to why she had said what she had. I simply 
laid there looking on as my mother wished me dead and piled it on in her 
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efforts to gain control of her past and make room for a life of her own. 
I understood perfectly, since I had already made up my mind that I had 
to go on my own if I was ever to escape my father’s need to raise me as 
a life that he owned, because, like my mother, he had never owned 
anything really worth owning— not even his own life. 

I saw my mother only on one other occasion many years later. And 
by the time I saw any of my brothers and sisters again to actually know 
them as personalities, as individuals, we were all adults, and all but com- 
plete strangers to each other. 

The Old Man had always said that he was going to will the house to 
my brother Poochie because he was the only one of the eight children 
who was born on the property, at home. Ironically, years later, in 1975, 
it was Poochie, working as a subcontractor on a government redevelop- 
ment project in the Southend, who got the contract to demolish the Fort. 
With the bulldozer, it took him less than an hour. By the end of the 
summer of 1975, the sunflowers, weeds, and wild shrubs had reclaimed 
the entire lot, along with the rest of the old neighborhood. 

As I look back on my parents’ situation, what surprises me is not 
that they eventually broke up, but that they not only fell in love but 
stayed together long enough to have eight children, and then struggled 
for the better part of thirteen years to make an all but impossible sit- 
uation work. 

Combined with a collapsed family situation, my experiences in junior 
high school created a major turning point in my life. It was in junior 
high that I became vividly aware of the seedier aspects of Black education 
in East St. Louis, aspects that destroyed school for me as a refuge from 
chaos. In fact, during my first year at Hughes-Quinn Junior High School, 
I distinctly remember seeing the movie Blackboard Jungle at the Broad- 
way Theater and thinking that the only thing I found unusual in it was 
that a “colored” man, Sidney Poitier, was cast in a prominent role as a 
co-star with white folks. 



The Blackboard 
Jungle 


My three years in junior high school were an extremely difficult period 
in my life. Though no single experience or event was pivotal or deter- 
minant in influencing my direction, I believe nonetheless that much of what 
I became later as a person and as a personality can be traced directly 
to the cumulative impact of my family and school life during those years. 

I entered junior high school in 1954, the year of the Supreme Court’s 
first major school desegregation decision. Although I had heard of the 
decision, at the time I hadn’t the foggiest idea about what the decision 
was or what its implications were. All my teachers seemed to be talking 
about it— to each other— but, with the exception of one old, Bible-thump- 
ing spinster about to retire with almost forty years of teaching behind her, 
none of them ever discussed the decision in any class that I attended. (And 
even this old woman’s message to us was that “you little darkies aren’t 
ready for integration.”) 

It was also in junior high school that I first became involved in or- 
ganized sports. My father insisted upon it. I found it too demanding in 
terms of time, too confusing in terms of my priorities then, and utterly 
unrewarding relative to the physical and personal sacrifices necessary to 
be a member of the big team at Hughes-Quinn. In this attitude I stood 
alone as far as I know. But I continued to participate, though I had no 
real interest in doing so. For all of my friends, my teachers, and particu- 
larly my father, organized sports were a preeminent passion. For them, 
mere athletic participation, not to speak of excellence, balanced a multitude 
of other deficiencies, inadequacies, and even perversions. Concern for 
academics extended for the most part only as far as athletic eligibility. (My 
father seldom asked for or looked at my report card anymore, but he 
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would show up at school to talk to the coach if I missed football practice.) 
In matters of social responsibility, personal deportment, and even mental 
balance, all was excused if the person in question was an accomplished 
athlete. I could never understand that. It just never made any sense to me, 
and as a result, I never took sports in junior high school very seriously. 
Sports were for playtime, not for schooltime. In fact, I hated organized 
sports and considered them largely a waste of time. I remember thinking 
on more occasions than one, “This is bullshit.” I tried a number of times 
to tell my father how I felt, that something was wrong, that the things that 
Miss Dozier and many of my other teachers had taught me at Dunbar 
didn’t seem to make any sense at Hughes-Quinn. But it seemed that I 
could never explain clearly what I felt. Such efforts always ended with him 
pushing me right back into the sports-mad fray, armed with one of his 
favorite lines of poetry or philosophy. Like the time I told him that I’d 
had it with Hughes-Quinn, that I felt like telling everybody to go to hell. 
His response was, “If you can fill the unforgiving minute with sixty sec- 
onds’ worth of distance run, yours is the earth and all that is in it, and— 
which is more— you’ll be a man, my son. On top of the fact that you’re 
goin’ to go to school and stay on the team as long as you’re stickin’ your 
feet under my table.” 

By the fall of 1954, it was clear that our family and home life was 
irreparably shattered. It was equally clear that I was all but completely 
on my own. The only people still living in the Fort were me and the 
Old Man, and my only real relationship with him was based on my highly 
tenuous involvement with and his consuming interest in sports. Sports 
were just about the only thing we ever talked about— usually with him 
doing all the talking— when he wasn’t ranting about women or laying 
out his political plans, his other two major preoccupations. 

My earliest recollection of my father mentioning sports to me was 
after he had taken me to the hospital for a physical checkup. I was a little 
over five years old. It seems that I could never get enough to eat, so my 
father decided to have a doctor look me over to see if there was something 
eating on me. 

We took a bus, arrived at the “colored” waiting room of St. Mary’s 
Hospital twenty minutes late, and were taken immediately into a small 
examination room. The nurse had me undress down to my underwear. 
She weighed me and measured my height. Momentarily, the doctor en- 
tered the room. 

The doctor, a tall balding white man, talked to my father for a few 
minutes and then asked me to lie down on the examination table. Shortly, 
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I was pronounced healthy and very well developed. And then the doctor 
asked, “By the way, how old are you, son?” 

When I told him that I was five, he didn’t believe it. He turned to my 
father. “Five? . . . Five!” 

The doctor left the room and returned with three other men in white 
coats. 

“I want you fellows to see this. This boy is five years old! Look at 
that body! He has the size and muscular development of a teenager!” 

Two of them looked, then left the room and returned with five other 
doctors. Eventually I counted nine men in white coats crammed into the 
small examination room, all of them pinching, poking, asking me to roll 
over, stand up, and bend down. And then they began to leave. Finally 
there was only me, my father, and the tall, balding doctor left in the room. 

“Mr. Edwards, you have a hell of a physical specimen here. Just keep 
feeding him and he’ll be a whale of an athlete someday— another Joe 
Louis.” 

All the way home, my old man talked about nothing but sports and 
how great an athlete he could have been if he’d had the chance. He 
talked about his days as a prizefighter, how far he could hit a baseball, 
and how he was actually timed at almost ten seconds flat in the hundred- 
yard dash. “But colored folks didn’t have the opportunities in my day 
that you have now. Look at this boy Jackie Robinson. He playin’ wit white 
folks and makin’ thousands of dollars— just for playin’ baseball. And Joe 
Louis is a millionaire. . . . Boy, you got the greatest chance in the world.” 

At the time, I hadn’t the slightest idea of what he was really talking 
about or how important sports were to him— or how typical he was of 
millions of other Black men in America. 

He believed in sports with an almost religious fervor. Jackie Robinson, 
Joe Louis, Jesse Owens— these were his heroes. They had proven that 
sports were “the way out for the Negro,” the way to respectability, ac- 
ceptance by white folks, and, most of all, the way to make money, to 
own something— “the only thing that really matters in this country,” as 
my father used to say. 

He believed that in sports there was the opportunity for instant rags 
to riches for all willing to pay the price: Horatio Algerism epitomized in 
the knockout punch, the grand slam home run, the touchdown kickoff 
return. All one had to do was apply oneself. Thus, he, like many of the 
other men who lived in the Southend, had a strangely contradictory con- 
tempt for the outstanding schoolboy athlete who blew his chance, who 
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failed to qualify academically for an athletic scholarship award, or who 
flunked out or failed to graduate from college after receiving an award. 
And if such an individual had a chance to turn pro and was believed to 
have botched it, he was particularly despised. I can still recall my father 
(and even some of my junior high school teachers and coaches) pointing 
out young men on the street— drunks, dope addicts, guys who were just 
standing on the comer with a bunch of other nobodies and has-beens 
who never really were: 

“You see him and the other one over there? They were two of the 
greatest athletes East St. Louis ever produced. Now look at them. It’s a 
damn disgrace. They couldn’t cut the books. They didn’t have it. Nobody 
at home upstairs now. All of that athletic ability. All of that talent. And 
now they’re just standin’ around. Makin’ babies. Drunk. On dope. By to- 
night they’ll be layin’ on the sidewalk doin’ a breast stroke in their own 
vomit. It’s a goddamn shame.” 

They all believed in sports. They just knew that it was the individual 
who was at fault, even when the overwhelming majority of the athletes 
who left East St. Louis returned without college degrees, without the 
money, the glory, the respectability, or the education that their sports 
prowess was supposed to bring. They all blamed the victim. And most 
tragic of all, the victims blamed themselves. They never realized the odds 
against them. They didn’t know that they never had it made. 

Shortly after my father had taken me for the physical examination, he 
presented me with a new pair of boxing gloves. He had apparently taken 
the doctor literally when he said that I could become another Joe Louis 
—not that he needed that incentive to push me toward a sports career. 

The trip from my house to the junior high school I attended involved 
either an eight-mile walk or a thirty-five-minute bus ride. The penalty 
for being late was three swats in each hand with a stiff Neolite synthetic 
rubber paddle. On cold days such punishment would leave my hands red, 
swollen, and stinging so badly that I thought they would burst as my 
uncle’s hands had done when he stuck them into that washpan of hot 
water. So after having been paddled for being late on such days, I’d sit at 
my desk for over an hour before I could hold a pencil or even unbutton 
my pea coat— now missing completely the work I’d been only late for 
initially. 

I knew kids who were persistently late to school because of circum- 
stances that even adults would have found virtually impossible to cope 
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with. And the penalty for habitual tardiness (being tardy three times or 
more in a single semester) was often as much as six swats on the butt 
with a large wooden paddle made in the school’s woodshop expressly for 
purposes of corporal punishment. 

There had, of course, been corporal punishment at the elementary 
schools that I had attended. But it was meted out on a case-by-case basis, 
not according to impersonal administrative policy. There was some effort 
to make the punishment fit the child, not just the infraction. At Denver- 
side, for example, one child would receive two swats in the hand with a 
yardstick for the same rule infraction that gained another student fifteen 
minutes standing in a comer of the classroom with his nose against the 
wall. The punishment depended upon the teachers’ judgment as to what 
disciplinary measure would work best with each student. 

And the situation was essentially the same at Dunbar Elementary 
School. Students would be made to sit next to the teacher’s desk all day, 
or stand in the corner or in the cloakroom, or they would be paddled in 
the hand, or sent to the principal’s office to receive four or five swats on the 
butt with a rubber paddle or with the principal’s belt for very serious rule 
violations. 

But at Hughes-Quinn there appeared to be little consideration given 
to students’ individuality. As the rules of punishment were written, so they 
were enforced. There were too many “problem” students and apparently 
neither time nor circumstances allowed for consideration of student in- 
dividuality— the result being that students were hurt as often as helped 
by disciplinary measures. 

By junior high school, students were moving solidly into adolescence, 
and it was the judgment of our elders that we had to be taught not only 
to respect school authority but to respect authority generally. White folks 
didn’t distinguish between adolescents and adults, especially as far as 
Black males were concerned. So many a beating at Hughes-Quinn was 
prefaced by the remark “I’m going to paddle you good here to keep the 
white folks from killing you out there.” 

The point was made particularly poignant during the semester follow- 
ing the murder of Emmett Till. Emmett Till had left Chicago (about 
three hundred miles from East St. Louis) in the summer of 1955 to visit 
an uncle who lived in the Mississippi delta town of Sumner. Till, then 
fourteen years of age, was subsequently taken from a bed at his uncle’s 
house late one night by two white men, never to be seen alive again. A 
few days later, he was pulled from the Tallahatchie River with a seventy- 
pound cotton gin fan attached to his neck with barbed wire. He had been 
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lynched because of an alleged wolf whistle and a “lewd remark” he had 
made to a white woman. 

One of the boys in my homeroom, located in Mr. Ward’s metal shop, 
had brought a copy of Jet magazine to school, which showed pictures of 
Emmett Till before and after he had been lynched. The magazine was 
still being passed around in the front of the room when one of the boys 
who had just seen the Till photos came to the back of the room, where 
four or five other students and I were filing the rough edges off of what 
were supposed to be metal bookends. The young man who had just joined 
us had a curiously anguished look on his face as he shook his head from 
side to side and said: 

“Wow! Did they fuck him up!” 

“Who? Who got fucked up?” a kid asked while adjusting his bookend 
in the vise on the corner of a worktable. 

“That dude who went down to Mississippi and whistled at that white 
woman. Or felt her ass. Or asked her for some pussy or somethin’. Some 
peckerwoods really fucked him up. Man, you got to see this. It’s the ugli- 
est shit in the world.” 

The boy who had asked the question was an outstanding football 
player who had earned the nickname “Squirrel” because of his popularity 
with the girls and the fact that he was “always looking for a nut” (which 
perhaps partly explained the fact that at the age of fourteen, he already 
claimed three illegitimate children by as many girl-mothers). 

Squirrel suddenly stepped back from the vise that clamped the book- 
end he had been working on so attentively. And wielding his twelve-inch 
rat-tail file as if it were a knife, he went into a ballet of sticking and 
stabbing and kicking motions. 

“Shit, man. If that had been me, I’d would’ve stuck them honkies 
and been cuttin’ and stabbin’ and kickin’. They never would’ve got me, 
man. Shit. I would’ve been—” 

Just then somebody passed him the Jet magazine. His entire demeanor 
changed as he stared into the page. 

“Goddamn!” he mumbled. “What did the dude do, man? Why did the 
motha’fucka’s do this to him, man? What could he have done for them to 
do this to him, man?” 

He tossed his file and the magazine onto the worktable, turned his 
back, and stood leaning against the vise, his arms folded across his chest, 
his eyes fixed blankly onto his shoelaces, as the rest of us gathered around 
and looked anxiously into the face of terror. 

There was complete silence. 
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The “before” picture was of a handsome, bright-eyed young man, 
about the age of the average kid in my homeroom. The “after” picture 
with its caption describing the condition of Till’s bloated, disfigured, and 
broken body, with the bullet hole in the temple and the gaping hole in 
the back of the skull, brought vividly to my mind the sights, the smells, 
and the horrors of mutilated Black bodies I’d seen earlier in my child- 
hood. Only in Emmett Till’s case, like that of Blacks murdered during the 
East St. Louis riot, the carnage was evil and deliberate. Like most of the 
other boys in Mr. Ward’s homeroom, I was very traumatized and even 
terrorized by the Till murder. And, like some of the others, I was also 
very, very angry, an anger that intensified and hardened into hate when 
an all-white Mississippi jury acquitted Emmett Till’s murderers, only to 
have them hold a press conference that very same day and brag about 
the atrocity that they had committed. 

It was clearly a time when Blacks had to toe the line, to exhibit 
docility, to repress any urge toward expressing anger, any urge toward 
rebellion lest the wrath of white authority be brought down not only 
upon the guilty individual but upon the entire Black community in one 
form or another. The Ku Klux Klan still marched just a few miles away 
in Cairo, Illinois; Blacks in both St. Louis and East St. Louis were regularly 
beaten and even killed in confrontations with white policemen; and the 
scars of the East St. Louis race riot were still very fresh on the minds of 
many Black teachers and administrators at Hughes-Quinn. So, for the 
sake of all concerned, strict discipline was the order of the day. 

However, in some instances the disciplinary rules didn’t seem to make 
sense within any context. For playing hooky, students were suspended 
from school for two weeks. For repeatedly cutting classes, they were sus- 
pended for three days. Often, what students were unable to get away with 
in terms of rule violations, the school mandated in the name of enforcing 
those same rules! 

Other situations were not only ludicrous but tragic. 

During my second year at Hughes-Quinn, I had a friend who, it 
seemed, was always late. One day I asked him why he couldn’t get to 
school on time. He told me the same thing he had told his teachers and 
the people in the principal’s office. But they had evidently found his excuse 
no longer acceptable because he had used it so often. It was just the 
third week of instruction and already my friend, Andrew, had advanced 
himself to what students, in a bit of gallows humor, called the “Board of 
Education.” 
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The “Board of Education,” kept in the assistant principal’s office, was 
a large wooden paddle into which someone had taken the trouble to drill 
three nickel-sized holes; with each blow, flesh would be sucked up into 
these openings, thereby increasing the stinging power of the pine board. 
After three trips to the “Board of Education” for tardiness, a student 
would be sent home and told not to return unless accompanied by a 
parent. Unfortunately, there were no parents in the homes of many stu- 
dents, as was the case in my own by this point, and even when there were, 
there was usually absolutely nothing going on in the home of any rele- 
vance to school. Not only did parents not attend PTA meetings or school 
board meetings, they often never looked at a report card or even knew from 
one week to the next whether their kids were attending school or playing 
hooky. 

In Andrew’s family, there was his mother— a bedridden invalid, and 
his six brothers and sisters. (He never mentioned his father, just as I 
never mentioned my mother.) As the oldest child at thirteen, Andrew 
had to cook, bathe, dress, and feed his younger siblings before dropping 
them off at a neighbor’s house. And, not infrequently, he had to run 
errands for his ailing mother— all before school and the 8:30 a.m. tardy 
bell. He seldom made it. And when he wasn’t absent altogether, he was 
late. 

One day, late for our first class as usual, he was sent to the office to 
get a tardy pass, the price of which for Andrew had long since become 
a round with the “Board of Education.” But this time he was sent home 
and told not to return without his parents. He never came back, and I 
never saw him again. 

Unlike elementary school, where a student would be sent to the prin- 
cipal’s office and physically punished for a serious infraction such as fight- 
ing or throwing a rock through a window, in junior high school corporal 
punishment could be meted our for what seemed like almost anything— 
one swat in the hand with a rubber paddle for each spelling word missed, 
three for talking, four for chewing gum, six on the butt with a wooden 
paddle for cutting a class, a surprise whack across the knuckles with a 
yardstick for not holding the pen properly in writing class, a whack across 
the back for sleeping in class, a “sneak attack” on a student standing at 
the blackboard and taking too long to diagram a sentence in English class, 
six whacks with a wooden paddle for consuming alcoholic beverages on 
school premises or for having alcoholic beverages in a locker. (All student 
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lockers were subject to periodic unscheduled searches, as were students 
themselves if a teacher or administrator thought it necessary to the en- 
forcement of the school’s contraband and weapons rules.) 

But the violence did not all flow in one direction. It was a rare week 
that word didn’t spread of some student who threatened or actually as- 
saulted a teacher. And the right and wrong of these situations was not 
always clear. For instance, there was the case of a young man who worked 
nights in his father’s shoe shop to help support his family. After falling 
asleep in class one warm afternoon, he was awakened by a resounding 
whack across the back with a yardstick wielded by my eighth-grade writing 
teacher. That was like kicking a sleeping dog. He woke up fighting. It 
took the principal and two male teachers from down the hall to pull him 
off her. The student was suspended for two weeks and dropped from 
writing class. 

I and the other students in writing class that day filed out and headed, 
as scheduled, for the health education class, where the teacher listed some 
textbook pages he wanted read in class— silently. He then sat down in his 
swivel chair, leaned back against the blackboard, and promptly went to 
sleep. 

I also had occasion to sit in an English class and watch in utter 
amazement as a drunken teacher attempted to usher a student to the 
principal’s office for drinking wine in class. Neither of them returned that 
day. There was a lot of speculation as to whether they had made it to 
the principal’s office and both of them been suspended, or whether they 
had just said to hell with it and split to some quiet place to finish the quart 
bottle of wine together. 

Students also fought among themselves. On Fridays after school, the 
fields, vacant lots, and streets in the vicinity of Hughes-Quinn resembled 
arena scenes out of Demetrius and the Gladiators as gangs fought and 
individuals settled week-old disputes. But fights could, and did, break out 
anywhere and at any time, with a guaranteed rematch during the Friday 
fights if the loser so desired. Fights between girls— less frequent than 
those among boys— were always big events because large crowds of boys 
would gather hoping to see one (and preferably both) of the combatants 
stripped naked in the course of the struggle. 

I was accustomed to violence. There had been violence in my home. 
I had known violent people in my neighborhood all my life. I had wit- 
nessed some minor violence in my elementary school. But this junior high 
school scene was something new for me. 

In the intimate environment of my home life, I was an insider. I was 
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privy to the development, the buildup, the tit-for-tat that ultimately re- 
sulted in the violent act. Thus the violence carried a veneer of compre- 
hensibility, even if it was no less disturbing, disruptive, and destructive. 

In elementary school, violence was always kept on the periphery of 
legitimate school activities. There would be a fight on the way home, an 
argument and tussle on the playground during recess that got out of hand, 
a paddling administered in the privacy of the principal’s office. 

But in junior high school, it seemed violence was almost a preoccupa- 
tion. It was institutionalized in the classroom and administrative procedures 
of the school. Furthermore, I can honestly say that I do not recall a single 
student that I knew well who did not carry at least a blade, and in some 
instances students carried small-caliber guns. 

Before the end of my first semester, I too had taken to carrying a 
knife, even though the penalty for having a knife in the schoolyard was 
six strokes with the “Board of Education” and two weeks’ suspension. By 
the end of my second semester, I had thought better of the idea and put 
the knife aside, not altogether without some adverse consequences. Fight- 
ing had never been my thing. I had known too many “bad dudes” who 
were missing eyes and limbs and who were residing permanently at Sunset 
Gardens of Memory. But I quit carrying the blade— a case knife with a 
seven-inch cutting edge— only after a conversation with an old wino fol- 
lowing a fight between two other wineheads. They had fought over a 
nearly empty bottle of forty-five-cent port. One wino was armed with a 
broken bottle and the other with a fishing knife, the kind with the second 
edge used for scaling fish. 

The drunk with the bottle was clearly bluffing. The winehead with the 
fishing knife was not. The former lay on the ground, cut and bleeding 
badly from the abdomen for over an hour while his assailant stood not 
ten feet away warming his hands over an old trash can that had been 
stuffed with paper and wood and set afire to ward off the biting cold in 
the alleyway behind the old cut-rate liquor store on Fifteenth and Pickett. 

I had been on my way home from school when I’d stopped to view 
and listen to the commotion. Afterward, as I stood around the fire warm- 
ing my hands and waiting to see what would happen next, a third wino, 
an old man, began advising me on the relative merits of “kill or be 
killed” as opposed to backing off and even running in what he called 
“monkey-ass situations.” 

His point was that there are very, very few things worth killing any- 
body about, and even fewer warranting the risk of being killed. And 
most certainly when confronted with a damn fool incapable of distinguish- 
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ing either, the wise man backs off and moves rapidly on, leaving that 
fool to his fate in some encounter with another fool farther on down the 
road. 

I thought for a long time about what he’d said. I thought about the 
time I’d almost killed three people. 

My mother had gotten into a heated argument with some people who 
had Uved across the street from us for years. I don’t recall exactly what 
it was about; some gossip and rumor-mongering was involved, I believe. In 
any event, one Saturday morning in the spring of 1953, and not long after 
my mother had returned home from her first separation from the family, 
the arguments turned violent and spilled into the street. My father was 
at work. I had been in the backyard when I heard loud cursing coming 
from the street. I ran through the house and out onto the front porch. 
There, in the middle of the street, was my mother with nothing in her 
fists but her hands, and apparently about to be surrounded by the woman 
from across the street and her two adult daughters. They were armed 
with a pocket knife, a rock, and a softball bat. I knew too that the 
woman had a son who everyone said had “gone crazy” in the army during 
the Korean War. It was his habit to come out of the house from time to 
time with an M-i carbine, screaming and pointing it as he ducked up 
and down behind a hedge in their front yard. 

I shouted to my mother to come into the house. But it was too late. 
The first blow had already been thrown. I figured that my mother was 
as good as dead. She retreated behind a car as one of the women slowly 
closed in on her. Without really thinking about it, I went immediately 
back into the house and got my father’s shotgun and four number-one 
shotgun shells. I ran out the back door down the alley behind our house, 
took the dirt road next to the ditch around the end of the street, and 
raced the short distance up the alley behind the three women’s house. I 
jumped their back fence, slipped around the side of the house and into a 
space between their side fence and a hedge about fifteen feet from their 
front walkway. From there I had a clear shot at their front door in case 
the son was home. I also figured that the last place they would expect to 
be hit was stepping through the gate back into their own front yard. I 
could hear the cursing and screaming but I couldn’t see what was hap- 
pening in the street without being seen, so I decided just to open up on 
them when they entered the yard and then look for the son. The only 
thing that kept me from killing all three of those women was an old man, 
Mr. Howard, who was half blind and who also lived across the street 
from us and right next door to my intended victims. Somehow, despite 
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an advanced cataract condition, he had managed to spot me maneuver- 
ing to get the best angle on the gate and the front door as I lay in wait. 

“Hey, y’all,” he shouted out of his front door. “Y’all out there acting 
the fool and this boy down here in the bushes with a gun ’bout to kill 
everybody.” 

That broke up the argument and the fight— whereupon my mother 
unceremoniously marched me back across the street, onto our front porch, 
and into the house, slapping me upside my head all the way. 

I sometimes think even today of how close I came to killing at least 
three people or being killed during the course of a monkey-ass situation 
that I knew absolutely nothing about. 

After listening to the wino, I thought too about how even ostensibly 
clear-cut circumstances can, in a flash, disintegrate into senseless, monkey- 
ass situations— like the time my father came close to killing me. 

It all began one night not long after my mother’s first desertion and 
while my father was at work. The Old Man had told us to stay home 
but one of my brothers and I slipped out of a back window of the Fort in 
order to catch the last hour or so of Chuck Berry’s late show at the Club 
Cosmopolitan (the “Cosmo”) located on Seventeenth and Bond and only 
a few blocks from our house. 

The owners of the club always kept some goons on hand to maintain 
order, keep kids out of the place, and make sure everyone paid the cover 
charge. (A dollar and fifty cents paid for two mixed drinks and admission 
to a performance by Chuck Berry and B. B. King, and many people 
would argue about having to pay the dollar and fifty cents!) But, after 
the last set started at the Cosmo, the bouncers very seldom hassled any- 
body except kids. So my brother Donnie and I each put on one of the 
Old Man’s coats and one of his hats, which we pulled low over our eyes. 
We were able to slip unnoticed into the club and to stand along a back 
wall with a crowd of people who couldn’t find vacant tables. 

The show ran late, so afterward we ran all the way home, slipped 
through the back window, and climbed into bed, thinking that we had 
beaten the Old Man home. 

About two years later, the Old Man told me the rest of the story. He 
had stopped to have a couple of drinks after work, but had still arrived 
at the Fort before us. He had just gone to bed when he heard the back 
window being raised. 

He picked up his long-barrel .38-caliber pistol and crawled through 
the front room to the doorway leading to the back room of the house. He 
recalled seeing a big man— too big to risk engaging physically— attempt- 
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mg to pull himself over the windowsill. His face was hidden by a big, 
wide-brimmed hat that was pulled low over his eyes. 

My father said that he momentarily pondered the reasonableness of 
killing someone demented enough to burglarize the Fort. But he also 
considered whether or not the intruder could be armed. And what if he 
panicked after being caught red-handed? Was it wise to chance his killing 
somebody— maybe one of the kids who slept just below the window he 
was sneaking through? He decided the thing to do was to shoot first and 
ask questions later. My father took aim at the head of the burglar, cocked 
the hammer, and was about to squeeze off the first round when I, the 
would-be intruder, said in hushed desperation, “Hey, Donnie! Give me 
a boost, man! I can’t make it.” 

The whole scene nearly scared the Old Man to death. Because of a 
handy gun and a monkey-ass situation, he almost killed one of his own 
children. On top of everything else, the very thought of how close he 
had come to doing exactly that almost drove him insane. That’s why it 
was a full two years before he could even talk about the incident. 

And how many monkey-ass situations had I seen develop at taverns 
and at school— stupid, pointless, irrational arguments and fights that had 
left people maimed, scarred for life, and in some instances very, very 
dead. 

So I decided to ice the blade. It simply wasn’t worth it. And since 
I eschewed any gang affiliation and involvement with cliques, during my 
last two years at Hughes-Quinn Junior High School I ran a lot. And I 
left junior high school with scars on my hands and body received while 
fending off knives wielded with varying degrees of maliciousness. 

Academically, junior high was a bust. Teachers were basically over- 
burdened with crowded classes, discipline problems, and other nonedu- 
cational concerns and issues such as vandalism and chasing “unauthorized” 
persons— many of them suspended students— from the premises of the 
school. 

It wasn’t, I believe, a case of the teachers being incompetent or un- 
concerned about their educational responsibilities so much as the fact that 
most were in a perpetual condition of battle fatigue. True enough, there 
were teachers who regularly came to school stone drunk, and others who 
unfailingly slept through their classes (not snoozed briefly or took short 
catnaps, but slept, snored and snorted while their students did such things 
as slip in and out of the classroom, gamble, and pass around wine flasks 
and little eight-page pornographic comic books). 
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But the efforts of even my best teachers— Mr. Ward, Mr. Crawford, 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Starks, Mr. Whitted, Mr. Hoosman, and others— to teach 
were probably overmatched by circumstances dictating that first they had 
to be policemen, disciplinarians and even psychiatric counselors. I had 
teachers in junior high school who would actually pick up promising stu- 
dents at their homes, buy them clothes, provide school materials, and 
even bail them out of jail— anything to keep them in school, especially if 
they were athletes. So, it was far from a situation of gross professional 
irresponsibility that prevailed and that resulted, for me at any rate, in 
classes that seemed pointless, shallow, boring, and largely custodial. 

A major difference between elementary school and junior high was 
that in grammar school we were still children and the majority of us 
thought and behaved loosely within the boundaries and expectations set 
for children. 

By junior high school, most of the kids I knew had already acquired 
the trappings of adulthood. And junior high school was not geared to the 
needs of renegade adolescents— confused, frustrated young people who, 
for a multitude of personal, societal, and historical reasons, found them- 
selves developing the desires and cultivating the habits of adults, though 
they were totally unprepared to meet the challenges and responsibilities 
of adulthood. 

Neither was the school prepared to handle students such as my friend 
Andrew, the man-child compelled by life circumstances to shoulder adult 
responsibilities while the school demanded that he meet expectations es- 
tablished for a child living in much less severe family and community 
circumstances. 

And, while administrators and teachers frantically busied themselves 
with the impossible tasks of threatening, cajoling, and literally pounding 
the renegade adolescent and the man-child into molds compatible with 
the then prevailing shape and vision of Black education in East St. Louis, 
students who caused no problems— those referred to by one teacher as 
“the cream of the crap”— were often either ignored or simply lost in the 
shuffle. The reward for conformity to the rules was custodial treatment, 
relegation to a holding pattern because a never ending succession of prob- 
lem cases and situations had to be resolved, or because after perpetually 
confronting problem cases and situations, teachers and administrators had 
nothing left to give. In constantly struggling with irreconcilable incompati- 
bilities between the school and the realities and consequences of life for 
large segments of the young Black community, teachers and school ad- 
ministrators were simply used up. In response, I think, some resorted to 
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what came very close to brutality; others retreated into ritualism, going 
through the motions, or they slept through classes, came to school drunk, 
all the while accepting their salaries as a kind of reward for being on a 
job that no one else wanted to do. It was in junior high school that I first 
heard— from one of my teachers— that “Those who can, do. Those who 
can’t, teach.” 

And then there were those teachers who earnestly and doggedly con- 
tinued to struggle to maintain some semblance of a creditable academic 
environment and program, at least in their classrooms. 

It was one of these teachers who first suggested to me in 1956. a 
semester before I graduated from Hughes-Quinn, that if I ever had the 
opportunity to attend the newly integrated East St. Louis Senior High 
School (called East Side), I should take it. Through their political contacts, 
my father and a Black attorney, Frank Summers, arranged for me to at- 
tend East Side, though I lived far outside the school’s district. By attend- 
ing East Side, they believed, I’d get better educational preparation and 
thereby qualify academically for an athletic scholarship to one of the 
“Big Ten” schools instead of having to attend one of the “colored” schools 
in the South for lack of any other choice. My father also felt that “You 
ain’t got no business down South, boy. You too rebellious. I know what 
I’m talkin’ about. I was the same way. That was part of why my mama 
sent me up to Chicago from Russellville, Arkansas, when I was eleven 
years old— just befo’ I came into my nature. She did it to keep me alive; 
because of the same thing that I see in you.” So my transfer to the 
newly integrated white school seemed best all around. But it became 
quite evident not long after I entered East Side that the move was more 
an escape into new social and educational problems than from old ones. 



No Soul Food 
Served Here 


Though the Supreme Court’s school desegregation order had been is- 
sued in 1954, by 1957 there were still proportionately few Blacks in East 
St. Louis Senior High School. Between the Blacks who didn’t wish to go to 
a predominantly white school and the whites who didn’t want Blacks there, 
the speed of integration had been kept very deliberate indeed. 

Blacks and whites in East St. Louis were still not accustomed to deal- 
ing with each other on an equal footing in close quarters. At East Side, 
there was virtually no informal association between the two groups, with 
the exception of a few rare, adventuresome souls who dared fraternize— 
not always with the most honorable of intentions— despite pressures 
against it. 

In the classrooms, in the school library, in the cafeteria, on the buses 
that took athletes to the practice fields, and even in their choices of locker 
assignments, Blacks and whites clustered into separate camps. 

When I started at East Side, there were no Black teachers or admin- 
istrators, only a little colony of Black students cut off and completely 
isolated during school hours from everything meaningful in the Black ex- 
perience— everything, that is, except sports. 

A preoccupation with sports was one of two realities that existed at 
both the segregated junior high school I attended and the newly integrated 
high school. If anything, the emphasis on sports at East Side was even 
stronger insofar as Blacks were concerned. Among my teachers, there 
prevailed an almost religious litany in praise of sports as the route to 
Black salvation, social and economic mobility. Every Black male student 
worth his salt was rather expected at least to try out for some athletic 
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squad. Sports were seen as an escalator up and out of poverty and no- 
bodiness, as a way for Blacks to make it now. Blacks in sports were recog- 
nized by white teachers in the corridors. Black athletes were received dif- 
ferently in the classrooms than Black nonathletes. But to say that the 
Black athletes’ reception was different is not to say that it was necessarily 
any better. 

While Black male nonathletes were usually channeled systematically 
into vocational education (meaning three years of mechanical drawing, 
wood shop, and metal shop, usually leading to army enlistment for lack 
of any other occupational options in a city where trade unions were 
totally segregated), Black athletes were placed in a “general” curriculum 
—just in case they were awarded athletic scholarships. The general course 
of study, however, was still a long way from the college prep program, 
which was practically lily-white. 

There was, nonetheless, one distinct advantage to being in “general.” 
That was where most of the Black females were enrolled, a not insig- 
nificant consideration, since at the time the quickest way for a Black 
student to encounter serious problems was to strike up a too friendly 
relationship with a white of the opposite sex. I knew Black students who 
were transferred out of classes to discourage such relationships because, 
as my old homeroom teacher used to say, “This school isn’t ready for 
that.” But we could represent the school in sports. The school was ready 
for that. 

The second consistent reality that I experienced in both junior high 
school and high school was that, for me, high school too was a total aca- 
demic disaster. My grades were basically low-mediocre, just barely ade- 
quate to maintain sports eligibility. By the last semester of my senior year, 
I had taken every Mickey Mouse course in the general curriculum, but 
still I needed a passing grade in one additional elective course to gradu- 
ate because of the number of failing grades I had received. The school’s 
senior class counselor felt the only course I had a prayer of passing was 
Home Economics iA. So for two days I sat in a cooking class with twenty- 
three snickering white co-eds and a teacher who resented my presence 
intensely. On my third day in the course, she ordered me out of class 
after I had botched and burned a recipe that was supposed to produce 
three blueberry muffins. Somehow the oven that I was using caught fire. 

I was transferred to a course titled Pre-Flight Aeronautics, where I 
read sports magazines, slept, and discussed sports with the teacher and a 
number of other senior Black athletes in essentially the same straits as me. 
The only time that I ever opened the book assigned for the class was to 
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copy, verbatim, answers to exam questions. All exams were in-class, open- 
book for the Black athletes, and I still managed to scrounge only a B- 
minus from the course. 

All the eagerness and enthusiasm for learning that had not been deci- 
mated by my junior high school experience was wiped out during my three 
years in high school. But there was a difference in the manner in which it 
was wiped out. In the Black junior high school, even if a student wanted 
to learn, the atmosphere and the priority on handling discipline problems 
precluded any substantial teaching or learning. In junior high all too often 
we couldn’t learn. On the other hand, at the integrated high school, the 
message to Black students— communicated in a thousand different ways— 
was that we shouldn’t even aspire to learn, that learning naturally just 
wasn’t our calling. 

In junior high school, the situation curtailed all but the slightest hope 
of receiving a serious formal education. At East Side, the situation com- 
municated the apparent illegitimacy of Black students even seeking one. 
At the Black junior high, students were blocked from academic achieve- 
ment by the educational climate. In the integrated high school, an alien, 
racist, and hostile atmosphere seeped deep inside the Black psyche and 
ultimately withered educational motivation and eventually shattered and 
destroyed all aspiration to educational achievement. 

In the segregated junior high school, despite circumstances, there were 
always those teachers, those administrators— even janitors and cafeteria 
workers— who constantly exhorted students to learn, to get it between the 
ears because “when it’s in your head, boy, they can’t take it away from 
you. In fact, whatever they try to do just adds to it. Once you get it in 
your head, they can’t do nothing but teach you.” 

At East Side, Blacks were basically ignored in the classroom except 
for the attention that came as a result of our sports involvement. Blacks 
simply didn’t exist outside of the sports scenario for most of the whites at 
East Side, just as Blacks do not exist outside of the sports realm— except 
as potential social problems— for millions of whites in the general society 
even today. 

Following Brown v. Board of Education, the concept of Black racial 
inferiority— and the thousand and one improvised rationalizations justify- 
ing it— was replaced by the notion that “the Negro is only an American.” 
Since the school desegregation decision, rather than undertaking the mon- 
umental task of unraveling and discovering means of coping with the 
myriad of historical, social, cultural, and psychological characteristics that 
make Black realities (and therefore Black perspectives) distinctly differ- 
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ent in critically important ways from the realities of white America, white 
society, under the aegis of the liberal dogma of “racial blindness,” chose 
to define Black Americans as “simply Americans.” Within this formulation, 
Black people became invisible. We had no distinct culture, history or com- 
mon body of experiences that shaped our world views. We were reduced 
to shadows of white people, utterly lacking in substance. In the segregated 
white school, there were no Blacks. In the desegregated white-dominated 
and predominantly white school, Blacks were ignored, neglected, and for- 
gotten, all under the auspices of an “enlightened,” “humane,” “progres- 
sive,” and “liberal” doctrine stipulating a blindness to race. 

Despite this trend toward “liberalization” and my athlete status at 
East Side, I would inevitably chance to catch a white student or teacher’s 
eye only to have them look immediately away, as if they had seen some- 
thing that they were not supposed to see, as if they had been caught look- 
ing upon some forbidden scene. But it was already too late. In a split 
second, in that wayward glance, they would reveal their innermost atti- 
tudes and feelings. In their eyes was the glaring indictment: “Nigger” 
“Cannibal” “Savage” “Racial Inferior” “Intellectual Degenerate” “Rapist” 
“Moral Reprobate” “Sweaty, stinking, thieving, superstitious, fried-chicken- 
eating, watermelon-thumping coon, jiggaboo, jungle bunny!” It was all 
there, just beneath the camouflage, the illusion of color blindness, in the 
all-revealing anxious glances that presaged the feverish white flight of the 
1960s that would spawn an overwhelmingly Black East Side by the be- 
ginning of the 1970s. 

For the Black athlete’s part, as long as we stayed eligible for sports 
participation and refrained from behavior deemed disrespectful of school 
decorum (which included such things as growing a mustache— which had 
been acceptable at Hughes-Quinn— putting on a “lid”— the “stingy-brim” 
hats worn only by Blacks— in the school building, and recklessly eyeballing 
white co-eds), we were tolerated and even humored. 

For Black female students, East Side provided a particularly cold en- 
vironment. I had been out of East Side many years before I really began 
to understand some of the conversations I’d had with Black co-eds who 
attended the school with me. One bright young lady was acutely aware 
that going steady with one of the school’s premier Black football players 
gave her status, identity and, most of all, visibility. As their relationship 
became more public, not only did white students respond more positively 
toward her, but the teachers did also. Almost overnight her situation 
changed from one in which it was often humiliatingly difficult for her even 
to get a teacher’s attention in class to one in which those same teachers 
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became so personable, ingratiating, and accommodating that, at times, 
she found it embarrassing. 

True enough, there were academic, social, and activity clubs that 
were technically open to the entire student body at East Side, but I knew 
of no Black students who really felt welcome or entirely comfortable in 
their involvement with those organizations. And after a while, most Blacks 
ceased to entertain even the thought of participating in them. 

For many Blacks, all too many, attending East Side in the middle and 
late 1 950s was like entering a newly integrated restaurant only to find that 
it served nothing palatable to Blacks. So some Blacks transferred to the 
Black school— Lincoln High— across town; some dropped out of school 
completely (and without ever understanding the educational circumstances 
that drove them relentlessly and inexorably toward exercising precisely 
that option). But most of the Black students I knew simply languished, 
dropped out psychologically and intellectually. 

The “fortunate” participated in sports. It was at the time literally the 
only reality of my life that was consistently and positively reinforced 
across the full spectrum of home, school, and community life. For me, 
there was also an additional incentive: Athletes could use the school’s 
shower facilities every day. This was no minor consideration, since by 
the time I entered high school, I was well over six feet five inches tall and 
weighed close to “a deuce and a quarter”— meaning, of course, that I 
had long since outgrown the old number-three washtub that was used as 
a bathtub at home. 

It was football in the fall, basketball in the winter, and track and field 
in the spring. The school made staying eligible easy enough. I was always 
assigned teachers who were among the more avid backers of the school’s 
sports program. A few of them also happened to be very conscientious and 
competent, and I managed to pick up the rudiments of some subjects 
despite a lack of any real incentive on my part to do so and an absolute 
lack of understanding by many of my teachers of my educational needs 
or background. On the whole, however, I never seriously cracked a book 
in high school, and so graduated all but completely unscathed by formal 
schooling at the high school level. Whatever I chanced to learn in the 
classroom at East Side during the day, I forgot on the bus on my way 
back to Southend. This did not mean, however, that I left high school 
uneducated. 

Because of a social and academic atmosphere at the school that re- 
duced Blacks to nonentities outside of the sports realm, only within sports 
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were many Blacks able to develop any interpersonal rapport with whites 
at all. While Black and white athletes mostly went their separate ways, 
a curious type of interpersonal association did take root between Black 
athletes and white coaches. Usually, such relationships developed as 
coaches counseled athletes about practice sessions and game preparation, 
about personal and social concerns that might affect athletic performance, 
about classroom problems, and, of course, about the potential of achieving 
a college athletic scholarship— the great carrot that was perpetually dan- 
gled before the Black athlete as both an incentive to perform and as a 
social-control ploy to keep the Black athlete in line. The threat was that 
the coach could see to it that no college recruited a “problem” Black 
athlete. 

By the end of my first year at East Side, the potential of humanizing 
my school experience had, even to the extent of developing stable and pos- 
itive relationships with my coaches, completely collapsed, a collapse pre- 
cipitated by four separate incidents, only one of which involved me di- 
rectly. Occurring as they did against a background of generalized, diffuse 
racist insensitivity at the school, these incidents more or less determined 
my attitudes about sports at the school. 

One incident occurred during a practice session about halfway through 
my first football season at East Side. A big game was coming up against 
archrival Assumption High School, a Catholic boys’ school across town. 
The practice session had not been going well. Maybe it was the cold rain 
that fell in sheets that day. Maybe it was the mud that slowed every 
maneuver to a half pace. In any event, the football coaches were furious. 
It was apparently decided that a single series of plays would be run and 
rerun until the series was executed perfectly. A couple of the plays called 
for the guards to pull out of the line and lead running plays. After about 
a half hour of this, everyone was dead tired, especially the pulling guards. 
As frustration set in, the scrimmage turned brutal. One coach continually 
shouted, “Run it again! Run it again!” And so they did, time after time. 
Then, after throwing a block downfield, one of the guards didn’t get up. 

“Drag him out of the way! He doesn’t want to play football! Drag him 
out of the way! Get someone in there who wants to play football!” 

A couple of the football players did literally drag this Black kid over 
to a clump of weeds near the practice field and dump him like a sack of 
rotten potatoes. And there he lay until well after the other players had 
completed the customary jog around the practice field and into the locker 
room. As it turned out, the young man had dislocated a shoulder and 
would be lost for the remainder of the season. Some of the coaches 
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wouldn’t even speak to him afterward. Blacks just didn’t get hurt. White 
boys got injured. Blacks only felt pain. And the truly dedicated athlete 
learned to live and play with pain. 

Maybe a white athlete would have been accorded the same treatment. 
(Though I doubt it. I saw too many instances where they were not.) But 
in this case the athlete was Black and the coaches were white. And he 
was left lying in a muddy weed patch under a cold, rainy October sky 
with what proved to be a dislocated shoulder. 

Maybe the fact that he was, like me, a Black athlete would not have 
mattered as much if the atmosphere of the school generally had been 
more hospitable to Blacks. But he was a Black athlete, and the school 
was not hospitable, and so the impression prevailed in my mind that these 
particular whites not only didn’t give a damn about the average Black 
student in the school, they didn’t even give a damn about the Blacks who 
represented the school through its sports program. It seemed to me even 
then that the Black athletes were merely tolerated at best, and this only 
so long as they were of value to the big team. 

The second incident occurred during basketball season of that same 
year. East Side had scheduled an unofficial preseason scrimmage game 
with Lincoln, the local Black high school. It was a complete game-type 
scrimmage with referees, timers, scorekeepers, and all. Lincoln lost, and 
at least some of the players felt that the referees (who were white) had 
cheated the all-Black Lincoln squad. So, even though their team had lost 
during four quarters of basketball action, some of Lincoln’s supporters 
apparently were determined to win the “fifth quarter” of action out in 
the gymnasium parking lot. 

In the ensuing fight, one white boy was cut and a half dozen others 
lost teeth or received assorted other bruises and bumps. 

Since I lived in the Southend, not far from Lincoln High, one of the 
school’s basketball coaches offered me a ride across town on the team bus 
—in a mild attempt, it turned out, to persuade me to transfer from East 
Side to Lincoln. (“We can do everything that they are going to do for 
you over here, even though I can’t deny that they could do more for you 
than we ever could at Lincoln if they wanted!”) 

It was during the bus ride that I had heard people talking about some 
white boys who liked the world nigger so much, they’d been made “in- 
stant niggers” and sent home with black eyes, fat lips, and with their 
noses spread over their faces. 

Someone from East Side had seen me get on the bus with the Blacks 
from Lincoln and had reported this to the principal. The following day 
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when I arrived in my homeroom, I was handed a note ordering me to 
report immediately to the principal’s office. j 

His first statement to me was, “We want the names of everybody 
involved.” 

I didn’t know the names of anyone involved. And, in any event, even 
had I known, 1 would not have given them to him. As it became clear i 
to the principal that he was wasting his time questioning me about the j 
incident, he went into a howling rage. 

“You people and your damnable race pride! Look, boy, you better be | 
clear on one thing. You can’t be over here with us and side with them 
over there. You better make up your mind where you want to be, and 
who you want to be with.” 

And with that, he suspended me from school for three days— “to think 
it over.” And I thought it over. 

The principal’s “them or us” statement went down particularly hard 
with me. By the time my suspension was up, I had decided that the 
“them” he spoke of encompassed me, while I was simply with, not part 
of, the “us.” I was raised and attended elementary and junior high school 
with “them.” I lived and socialized with “them.” I liked the same music, 
danced the same dances, and shared the same problems as “them.” 

The “us” he spoke of didn’t include me in any way, shape, form, or 
fashion. In school, I, as well as other Blacks, was isolated. In the sports 
program, we were tolerated. And we were really integrated nowhere. 

I finally managed to catch up with my father and explain the situation 
to him the day before I was due to report back to school. He was livid. 

He drove me to school the next day, cursing all the way. 

The principal must have seen us coming because he met us at the 
front door of the building. I don’t know whether he noticed the bulge 
under my old man’s coat or not, but I’d never seen a white man do as 
much grinning and bowing as I saw that man do that day. And to top it 
all off, he presented an entirely different version of what had happened 
between him and me. He said he’d suspended me for being in the fight, 
that he’d never assailed my “damnable race pride,” and that he hadn’t 
intimated that maybe it would be more appropriate for me to go to school 
with “them.” He then apologized for the “misunderstanding.” 

We let it go at that. But I never forgot the principal’s words or his 
message: It was not enough that Blacks were treated like niggers in the 
school; we were expected to act like the kind of niggers he wanted us to 
be— or get out. He never said another word to me in my remaining two 
and a half years at the school. Not a single word. But he’d already said 
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quite enough. In fact, I thought at the time that he’d said it all. I also 
figured that I was finished in terms of any possibility of ever getting any 
kind of athletic scholarship. I had already become a “problem.” 

The third incident occurred during my first track season. I had fin- 
ished my discus workout and was standing alongside the track watching 
the coaches monitor a starting drill for the sprinters. Suddenly everyone’s 
attention shifted from the track to the parking lot just inside the Parson’s 
Field stadium gate. There, driving up in a late-model convertible auto- 
mobile and decked out in tailored army dress uniform, was one of the 
school’s former athletes. He had been an outstanding hurdler and a much 
honored halfback on the championship football team that past season. 

At first, the coaches broke into big smiles. “Why, isn’t that old . . . ? 
Looks like the uniform is painted on him.” They started up the track to 
greet their former Black star. 

But then, just in front of where I was standing, they stopped. Ges- 
turing toward the parked car, one of the coaches turned and looked at 
me with a pained expression on his face, as if / had done something 
terribly wrong. 

“Son, who is that? Is she with him, son? What’s going on over there? 
Are my eyes playing tricks on me? Do I see what I think I see?” 

Of course, I knew the answer to only one of his questions. As for 
the others, he was addressing them to the wrong party. 

His eyes were not playing tricks on him. There was a big, buxom 
blond woman exiting the passenger side of the car over the top of the 
still-closed door and wearing skin-tight white capri pants and a red halter 
top that strained over the girth of her huge, suntanned breasts. 

After a minute or so of staring and whispering between themselves, 
the coaches turned and headed across the infield. And there they stayed 
until the car had left. 

This was not only their boy, their former star, but a soldier standing 
poised to fight and die in defense of individual freedom, equality, de- 
mocracy, and the American way of life. And they never even spoke to 
him. 

The fourth incident really kind of capped the other three and was the 
last straw. 

It occurred during a summer 1958 preseason practice session preced- 
ing my sophomore year at East Side. 

Two years earlier, in the 1956 football season, East Side had fielded 
a championship football team. Half a dozen or so players from that team 
had received some form of all-state recognition. Among these were two 
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white boys— brothers— who had played tackle and received athletic schol- 
arships to the lily-white, thoroughly segregated University of Mississippi, 
then a top-ranked football school. It was one of these brothers who visited 
East Side’s preseason practice one day in August of 1958. 

The coaches gathered all the linemen around so that this “Rebel from 
Ole Miss can show you how football is played at a real football school 
where real football players go.” 

My teammates and I were given a chance to ask questions after the 
“Rebel” gave a few blocking demonstrations that were so gung-ho that he 
broke a heavy blocking dummy and busted his nose and lip in his 
enthusiasm. 

“Hey, Bob, how did it feel to tackle old Billy Cannon from LSU last 
fall on television?” asked one third-team white tackle. 

Nose bleeding and intermittently spitting blood from his split lip, “Bob 
the Rebel” adjusted his duck-billed cap bearing the stars and bars of the 
Confederacy: 

“Well, boy, I’ll tell you. We thought them LSU Tigers had run a mule 
in there on the old boys from Mississippi. They stopped old Billy, but it 
was like tacklin’ a runaway Missouri mule . . . Naw, make that two mules. 
One for each leg!” 

“How was it to get one of them Ole Miss scholarships?” “How big 
are the linemen in your conference?” “Are you gonna play professional 
ball?” “How about them southern women: Are they as crazy about you 
football players after the game as they seem on television during the 
game?” On and on the questions went for almost fifteen minutes, and the 
“Rebel” fielded each question, always affirming his awed young inquisi- 
tors’ grandest illusions about what it meant to play collegiate football at 
a top-ranked school, always lacing his answers with a substantial dose of 
macho humor-until I asked my question. 

“How come there ain’t no Negro football players on the Ole Miss 
team?” 

The joviality of the crowd— including that of the coaches— that gathered 
around the “Rebel” quickly faded into silence as he first stuttered and then 
began to pay meticulous attention to clearing the blood from his nose and 
pressing a handkerchief against his split lip. 

“Well . . . well . . . now . . . now, down there . . . well, down there 
.... You see, they have their own way of doin’ things. . . . Like I played 
wit colored here at East Side and they’re great football players, let me tell 
you. And all the time, I say. . . . Down there at Ole Miss I say all the 
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time, ‘I’ve played wit colored and they’re great ball players, let me tell 
you’ . . . and I tell ’em . . . I say . . 

The coach broke in, rescuing our guest and speaking as if the Black 
kids were not even there. 

“Thanks, Bob, for coming by. We really appreciate you taking the 
time out to show us how a real football player from a real football school 
gets the job done. We see why Ole Miss has been ranked so high as 
a football power over the years. . . . Okay, fellas, twice around the goal 
posts. Let’s go! Let’s go! Hustle! Hustle! Hustle! You’ll never get a schol- 
arship to Ole Miss that way.” 

From that day on, I never wanted to see Ole Miss do anything but 
lose. And when Ole Miss played another Southeastern Conference segre- 
gated school, I would actually sit there before the television set trying to 
figure out some way that both teams could lose. 

But more important than its impact upon my attitudes about segre- 
gated college sports programs, the session with the “Rebel” from Ole Miss 
had left me completely distrusting of the football coaching staff, which was 
the same staff that coached track and field at East Side. 

These were four incidents that i nfluenced me greatly and that stand out 
most clearly among all my high school experiences even today. Perhaps 
this is because they occurred during my first year out of a totally Black 
environment, or because all the incidents involved Blacks and whites 
brought into each other’s lives through involvement in sports— even then 
presumed to be the door to social and economic salvation for Blacks, the 
one arena where we purportedly had an equal chance, equal status, and a 
proven track record that not only justified but dictated that we be viewed 
and treated as equals among equals. 

Over my three years at East Side my attitude toward the school became 
increasingly jaundiced as a backlog of racist slurs, innuendoes, insults, and 
humiliations accumulated. There were most certainly those courageous 
whites, both on the faculty and among the students, who made a definite 
effort to deal with me and other Blacks as both individuals and human 
beings, but they were too few and too late. Sometime during my second year 
at the school. I’d begun to tune out the entire situation, to do what I 
wanted to do, when I wanted to do it, to the extent I felt it necessary to 
do it, and no more. 

In class, I did nothing— which was easy because that is exactly what 
virtually everyone expected from Blacks academically— nothing. I was not 
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sarcastic or flippant. I simply did nothing, except some clowning (every- 
thing was a joke), which many expected from the “colored” students. 
And I did a lot of daydreaming, just letting my mind drift and float and 
linger on anything and nothing. If I fell short a grade or two and my eligi- 
bility to participate in sports was threatened, there was always a teacher 
willing to change a grade or raise it sufficiently to cover any academic 
deficiencies. 

In sports, doing nothing was more difficult. Virtually everyone ex- 
pected the Black athlete to jump right through the roof of the gym if he 
was on the basketball team; to be the swiftest or the strongest if he was 
on the track and field team; to gain the most yardage if he was on the 
football team; never to tire, never to make a mistake; and to be an iron 
man, never to be injured. 

I shared only the last of these expectations. In fact, I was determined 
never to be injured representing a school dominated by people who I had 
come to believe didn’t give a damn about me as an athlete or as a human 
being. Athletically, I was determined to give them nothing. 

Because of my run-in with the school’s principal, transfer to another 
school was out of the question. The simple fact that he had made it clear 
to me that “problem” Blacks were not particularly welcome at East Side 
made my father all the more determined that I would stay. Furthermore, 
my father was convinced that because East Side was a white school that 
didn’t have the physical violence and discipline problems that the Black 
high school had, it was also a better school. (I guess there was no way that 
he could have even imagined the tremendous psychological and spiritual 
violence that Black students suffered at East Side.) 

Quitting school altogether was also out of the question, since right up 
until the last semester of my senior year, I was not old enough to do so 
without being declared a delinquent. But, more important, my old man 
would never have stood for that; i.e., “You’re going to school if you 
live! You’re going to go to school if I have to send you in an ambulance!” 
His own educational deficiencies were such that he was incapable of check- 
ing even the simplest homework assignment even had he desired to do so. 
But he was determined that I would stay in school and stay eligible for 
sports as long as I stayed at the Fort. 

I continued to participate in sports largely because I could take a 
shower every day and because my old man insisted upon it. In my junior 
year, I injured my upper right arm during football practice. (It was years 
later that I learned the arm had been fractured.) I also had several teeth 
cracked during football games. I never said anything to anyone about 
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these injuries. As I had always done, I pulled the teeth myself, and I have 
a huge lump on my right upper arm to this day where the fracture 
healed improperly. Beyond mere presence, I wanted nothing to do with 
sports at East Side, and particularly not with the coaches. In fact, the only 
sport that I put any effort into at all was the solitary event of discus 
throwing. 

There were two other Black discus throwers at the school. And because 
the coaches knew nothing about throwing the discus and had labeled two 
of us hard-to-coach, problem athletes anyway, we were left alone to work 
out our own practice schedules and routines. By my senior year, we were 
the best discus throwers in the state of Illinois, dominating the event at 
the state track and field meet in 1959. 

Despite a dismal high school athletic career, I received over a dozen in- 
quiries from colleges and universities and even visited about half of them 
as a prospective athlete. I saw nothing that I liked, and after talking fur- 
ther with my high school coaches, scouts from four of the schools I visited 
apparently decided that they didn’t like me very much either. According to 
information relayed to me, most thought I had a bad attitude. Some said I 
was simply an athletic goldbricker and a poor academic risk as well. And 
at least one football coach, from the University of Indiana at Bloomington, 
thought I simply lacked the guts and discipline to succeed academically or 
athletically in college. The word was that “Edwards can’t take it. He 
doesn’t put out. He never does what’s expected of him.” 

Frank Summers, a local Black attorney, disagreed. I had been ac- 
quainted with him for some time and he had often hired me to cut his 
lawn and do other odd jobs around his home. His interest in me, however, 
ran much deeper than I had ever suspected. He and I had talked on many 
occasions about many things. To me, it was just conversation. To him, our 
talks apparently meant much more. 

One of the positive things that my father’s interest in sports and politics 
brought about was my association with Mr. Summers. The two of them 
had initially become acquainted when Mr. Summers became interested in 
“that new prizefighter in town who dances so well”— my father. Frank 
Summers had a suite of offices in the Paramount Building, which was the 
headquarters of the all-Black Paramount Democratic Club, and a place 
frequented with punctual regularity by my father. My father would often- 
times make it a point to stop in and chat with Mr. Summers. (“Frank Sum- 
mers is one of the few intelligent people I have a chance to talk to and 
I talk to dozens of folks every day,” he always said.) 

From the time that I entered junior high school, I often came by the 
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Paramount Club either with or looking for my old man. And so by the 
time I was a senior in high school, Mr. Summers and I had become very 
well acquainted— thanks to his and my father’s mutual interest in sports 
and politics. 

Mr. Summers had a sign on his office wall that said, My Advice Is 
My Stock in Trade.” And he loved to talk and to give advice, though 
he never charged me a dime. Mostly we talked about sports and college 
and white folks and Black folks and the past and the future. But regardless 
of what we talked about, the conversation always came back to race and 
sports. 

“I lettered at Indiana at a time when a Negro couldn’t even use the 
locker room or the showers. A colored fellow couldn’t even get an honest 
tryout. But, Harry, you can’t let that beat you. You have to lean into it 
when they put that pressure on you. They want you to give up, Harry. 
Harry, they want you to lay down and roll over. Then they can just roll 
you right on out the door. But, Harry, I lettered at Indiana. And I’ll show 
it to you. You’ve seen my ‘I man’s’ sweater, Harry. Let me get it 
again. ... Yes, I lettered even though I had to work my way through 
school.” 

Mr. Summers would go upstairs and bring down an Indiana University 
letterman’s sweater, sealed into a mothproof plastic bag, in perfect condi- 
tion and looking brand new though it was awarded in track in the early 
I930S. 

Frank Summers is a tremendously proud and determined man, whose 
aggressive drive for self-fulfillment, excellence, and dignity as a Black man 
on his own terms has utterly dominated his life. And he insists upon those 
same qualities in all of the young Black men he cultivates— and they have 
been many, and all athletes. He is as abrupt with those whom he finds 
wanting as he is patient, gracious, and generous with those he determines 
to have potential. He was the most powerful Black man I knew while I 
was growing up. (He was included in the 1977 Ebony magazine listing of 
the “100 Most Influential Blacks in America.”) Frank Summers is a very 
light-complexioned man with straight hair who could quite possibly have 
“passed” through America’s racial barriers. But not only did he choose to 
stay Black and to fight, he chose to stay and to fight where he is, as of 
this writing, in the Southend of East St. Louis. 

Once I had occasion to discuss Frank and Katherine Summers with 
an old friend, Louis Lomax. At issue was how they could establish and 
sustain such a disciplined and characteristically Black professional-class 
existence not eight blocks from the Fort. As was usual with me and 
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Lomax, discussion soon gave way to debate over issues much deeper than 
the subject of immediate concern. Lomax believed that distinctions be- 
tween the Summerses and the overwhelming majority of those around them 
was due to an X factor. In Lomax’s view, it was this unknown, this un- 
foreseen X factor in the character of the individual that determined not 
who would be victimized by life circumstances but who would rise and con- 
quer despite that victimization. “Two identical ships, on the same sea, 
blown by the same wind— and they sail away in opposite directions.” 
(Lomax was quick to invoke quotes. He was very much like my father in 
that regard.) 

I argued that no two ships are ever identical, nor can they rest upon or 
displace precisely the same sea, or be blown by the same wind. My posi- 
tion was that there undoubtedly does exist not one but many X factors in 
the character of both ships and people that make each distinct and quite 
individual. But in the human case these factors are so mitigated by society 
and biography as to be virtually meaningless as socially relevant considera- 
tions simply in and of themselves. Needless to say, our debate over 
the Summerses was never settled one way or another. 

Mr. Summers asked my father and me to visit his office one Thursday 
afternoon in January of i960. We talked for more than two hours about 
my home situation, about school, about East St. Louis, about the past, and 
about the future. Finally, he said, “Harry, you not only need to leave East 
St. Louis, you need to get out of the Midwest. You’re wasting away here 
and things aren’t going to get any better. You need to go where you can 
grow and develop. You have a brilliant mind. You could be a great athlete. 
But you’re dying here.” 

He said that he’d sent his son to the University of California at Berke- 
ley in the early 1950s. (Tragically, his son died of a heart attack in a 
U.C. dormitory at the age of twenty-one during his junior year.) On visits 
to see his son, Mr. Summers had been very impressed with California, 
particularly the Bay Area, and he offered to buy me a train ticket and to 
advance me five hundred dollars if I would go to California and start 
over. He said he considered the money an investment rather than a loan 
or a gift. (In the winter of 1978, I was paid my most cherished compli- 
ment when Mr. Summers confided that I was the best investment he’d ever 
made. Frank Summers is not a man of easy sentimentality.) 

I graduated from East Side that following Monday night. On Tuesday 
afternoon, I was on a train leaving St. Louis for Fresno, California, where 
my grandmother and some other relatives stayed. They had already en- 
rolled me in the local junior college. 
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The train ride to Fresno took three days. And during that three days 
I did a lot of thinking about the past, about where I had been and what I’d 
done with my life. But mostly I thought about the future, about where I 
wanted to go in life and about the problems of getting there. 

I decided some fundamental changes were in order, that at some point 
I would have to begin taking control of and responsibility for myself and 
my own direction in life. I had just turned seventeen. 



Getting There 
from Nowhere 


The train arrived in Fresno at 11:30 a.m. Friday. It was a warm 
January morning and everyone was in shirt-sleeves, a curious sight for 
me, accustomed as I was to the frigid Januarys of the Midwest. An uncle 
was waiting, the one whose hands had burst in the washpan of hot water 
years earlier— which is all that I could think of as he extended his right 
hand in greeting. 

My uncle asked if I wanted to stop for lunch or take a drive through 
the city before going to my grandmother’s house, where I’d be living. I 
only wanted to see the school I’d be attending, Fresno City College. 

When we got there, I was surprised to see so many students on campus. 
School had already been in session for more than a week. 

I decided to have my uncle take my luggage (ope suitcase and a 
shopping bag) on to my grandmother’s house while I looked up the track 
coach at the school. I was determined to start classes that day. 

The track coach was a Mr. Ginsburg, who also taught English com- 
position. When I walked into his office at Radcliff Stadium and told him 
that I was a discus thrower from Illinois and needed help registering for 
classes, he looked at me with skepticism to say the least. Every year dozens 
of would-be athletes walked into coaches’ offices off the streets looking for 
help or a handout. Very few ever lived up to their self-proclaimed sports 
potentials and credentials, as Coach Ginsburg was well aware. 

“Where did you throw the discus?” 

“In East St. Louis, Illinois; in high school.” 

“How far?” 

“A hundred and sixty-eight feet officially. I had some unofficial throws 
over a hundred and seventy-five feet.” 
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“What kind of turn do you use— have you patterned your spin after 
anybody? Rink Babka? A 1 Oerter? Jay Sylvester?” 

“No. I never developed a spin. I throw from a standing position.” 

“Oh. A hundred and sixty-eight feet from a standing position, huh? 
Okay, come back here this afternoon around four o’clock. You know this 
is college. The discus is quite a bit heavier.” 

“I’ve read that it is. But I’ve never thrown a college discus.” 

I spent the early afternoon just wandering around campus. I liked 
what I saw. There were loquat, orange, and lemon trees full of fruit right 
there on campus. The main buildings were covered with ivy that shim- 
mered in brilliant fall colors despite the summerlike temperatures and 
warm breezes. And the white folks I passed on the sidewalks and sitting 
on the grass smiled and spoke warmly and unhesitatingly. But I was look- 
ing for neither warmth, nor scenic beauty, nor brotherhood and fraternity. 
My goals were academic and athletic excellence. Nothing else mattered, 
nothing else could be tolerated, nothing but academics and sports could be 
allowed to survive within an impenetrable wall of dogged determination 
that I had already begun to construct around my mind. 

I returned to the stadium early and found Coach Ginsburg on the in- 
field watching some discus throwers practice. He handed me a discus 
and I took a few warm-up throws. 

Finally, he said, “Let’s throw a few for distance.” 

I threw three times, all near 160 feet. He couldn’t believe it. The na- 
tional junior-college discus record was then just over 168 feet. 

We left the field and went immediately to the administration building 
at the college, where he helped me register for a full course load. 

We had talked on the way about my plans for college. I had made it 
clear that I planned to attend a four-year school, so I needed courses that 
would qualify me to transfer as soon as possible. 

At Fresno City College that semester I took history, psychology, Eng- 
lish composition, speech, sociology, health, and track and field— seven- 
teen units. Coach Ginsburg bought my books for me and took me on a tour 
of the campus, pointing out where each class was located. He even offered 
to put me up at his home until I got settled. I explained that I had relatives 
in Fresno, gave him my grandmother’s address and telephone number, 
and headed straight for the library to begin reading the textbook for my 
first class, psychology, which began at 9:00 a.m. that next Monday. 

It didn’t take long for me to discover that old attitudes and habits are 
very hard to break. Academically and athletically, I found the challenge of 
changing directions formidable. I found trusting and working with my new 
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coach as challenging as the academic tasks. Nonetheless, I became very 
fond of Coach Ginsburg, though I never really got to know him— perhaps 
because I never let him get close enough to really know me. I was 
always amused to catch him staring at me. And then one day he told 
me what he was thinking. “What is Edwards’s real story? He drops in here 
from two thousand miles away, yet has never moved so much as an inch 
toward anyone.” I simply shrugged my shoulders and smiled. 

Academically, my greatest struggle was with myself. The last book I’d 
read cover to cover was my sixth-grade reader at Dunbar Elementary 
School. Since that time, I’d grown to hate reading. I found it boring, tedi- 
ous, and pointless. 

But now I was confronted with six courses requiring a total of thirteen 
thick books, and in every course the examinations and reports were 
based almost solely on the readings. The reading had to be done, and it 
had to be done efficiently. 

At first, I slipped further and further behind the assigned reading 
schedules. And worse, I could remember virtually nothing of what I was 
able to complete. This became so frustrating that I began to copy, word 
for word, everything I read. I found that I could retain more but was able 
to get even less read. 

I then began underlining the “important” information from each 
reading assignment. I typically ended by underlining virtually every line 
in a chapter, and I still failed to increase my retention. 

I visited each of my professors only to find that I had tried every- 
thing they could suggest. One, the history instructor, speculated that per- 
haps I had overestimated my ability to handle the work load, the col- 
lege transfer curriculum, or both— a notion I respectfully “shined on” 
(dismissed) because I had no choice. I had to handle them. I needed fif- 
teen units of Letters and Science college work to transfer in the fall to a 
four-year school. I had to take every course on my schedule. I had no al- 
ternative but to keep trying, to keep reading and rereading, underlining 
and taking notes, and then rereading again. The routine consumed more 
and more time, to the point that by midterm exam week I was only 
getting three hours of sleep a night. 

Finally, I cracked. I was in the college library trying to study for my 
history examination. I knew what the instructor suspected about my abil- 
ity to do the work and not only was I determined to do well in history be- 
cause I had to do well, but I was equally determined to prove him 
wrong. In fact, I knew he was wrong. But I couldn’t remember much of 
what I had read; I couldn’t retain the material. I slammed the book shut 
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and began to sob— six feet eight inches tall by now and 240 pounds, si tting 
in the library crying into my hands out of pure frustration. 

After about ten minutes, I rubbed my eyes and opened the book 
again. Just by chance, I had turned to a section dealing with the European 
exploration of the New World. I began to read aloud to myself, just slightly 
above a whisper. For some reason— one of those quirks of chance-I read 
only those sentences that were not underlined, jumping large blocks of un- 
derlined material that had seemed more important— material such as those 
encompassing unfamiliar dates, obscure people, places, political relation- 
ships, and so forth, material that I had studied, had pored over, and was 
sick and tired of reading and rereading to no productive end. 

Looking through a veil of tears that would not stop flowing, my eyes 
skipping over several blocks of underlined material, I read something 
that I had known since my earliest years at Denverside Elementary School: 
“Columbus discovered America . . . and he and his small band of weary 
men . . . encountered people they thought to be Indians.” 

I rubbed my eyes— once, twice, three times until they were dry— and 
read the statements again. I thought that there must be some mistake. It 
suddenly seemed patently absurd that a lost Italian traveling under Spanish 
papers, who did not know where he was going, who did not know where 
he was when he got there or where he had been when he returned to 
Spain, should be credited with “discovering” America— especially when 
there were people standing onshore watching him get off the boat! 

I turned quickly to other sections of the book. I found that other Euro- 
peans had “discovered” other places already inhabited by other people. I 
learned that George Washington, the Father of our Country, the cham- 
pion of freedom, justice, and human dignity, was a devout slaveowner. 

I discovered that Thomas Jefferson, who coined the Declaration of In- 
dependence, who penned the phrase “All Men are created equal and en- 
dowed by their creator with certain unalienable rights . . . Life, Liberty 
and the Pursuit of Happiness”— this same Thomas Jefferson had not only 
owned slaves but was accused of siring children by at least one Black slave 
woman— Sally Hemings— and then of turning around and enslaving his 
own children! 

I read more. And more. More rapidly now, gulping down sentences, 
paragraphs, and then entire pages, searching out that hidden assumption, 
that key, that linchpin, following that thread of logic that held the story 
together. And the more I read, the more I realized that there was a story, 
an argument implicit within every sentence, every paragraph, and every 
chapter of the book. And the character of the argument, the nature of the 
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story depended upon the perspective of the person who wrote the book and 
how that person wanted the reader to view the subjects covered. 

The more I read, the more excited I became. I soon found that there 
was a message, a story, somebody’s point of view implicit in every book I 
had been assigned in the course. I had learned to read critically. And un- 
less one is reading critically, one is not reading at all. It became clear that 
until then I’d only been saying the sentences rather than synthesizing and 
interrelating their meanings into ideas, and then critically analyzing-on 
the spot— the consistency of those ideas. I’d mistaken mastering the 
medium for comprehending the message. It was as if I’d been listening to 
a speaker and hearing only the words rather than what was being said. 
Little wonder I had difficulty retaining what I read. I may as well have 
been trying to memorize an unalphabetized dictionary word for word. 

That night I was the last student to leave the library. And long after 
the library staff had locked the building, I was still sitting on the front steps 
reading my history book under a streetlight, laughing to myself at much of 
what I read and at the fact that I was really understanding so much that 
was so obvious for the first time. I caught the last bus home at 1:00 a.m. 
and studied until it was time for me to leave for my psychology class at 
8:30 that morning. 

On the essay history exam that afternoon I filled two entire examina- 
tion booklets and was the last student to hand in my work— and then only 
after the instructor told me to “hand it in or keep it.” 

As I placed the two tablets on his desk, he looked up at me and 
stated: 

“Two exam books? You’re bluffing, Edwards. You know, these are 
not going to be graded by the pound.” 

When the papers were handed back a week later, I had the highest 
grade in the class— ninety-three out of a possible one hundred points on 
two questions. Furthermore, the instructor asked to see me after class. 

“I was surprised at the caliber of your work, Edwards. But don’t let 
the midterm grade go to your head. My first exam is always a Mickey. You 
should probably know too that you have a long way to go— but you do 
think. You’re crude, but you do think. Let me know if I can help you.” 
His words resounded through my head— “You do think ... You do 
think ... You do think . . .’’—finally meshing with one of my father’s 
favorite philosophical quotes, ". . . therefore I am,” and one of his most 
often voiced aspirations for his children— “Somebody!” 

I was walking on air when I left history class that day. I felt as if I 
had stepped from the cold, damp, darkness of a cave into the bright, warm 
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sunshine for the first time in my life. I could read and understand those 
books! I could think, and what was more, I loved it; I’d rediscovered a pas- 
sion, a joy in learning that had been lost since my elementary school days. 

Over time, it became clear that the more I learned the more I was 
able to learn; the more I wrote, the better I was able to write; the more 
I analyzed and criticized others’ ideas, the more ideas I was able to 
generate. 

Furthermore, like some other aspects of life, the very process of learn- 
ing was self-redemptive; so much so that once into the habit, there was 
really no such thing as stopping. Learning proved very seductive. I 
spent so much time studying that some of my relatives accused me of be- 
having like a “Bible-reading old man. You don’t go to parties. Girls come 
by and you leave them standing at the front door. What’s the matter with 
you, boy? You better watch out don’t you goin’ to lose your nature.” 

Athletically, things were progressing well also. Though Ginsburg was 
not a field events coach, he was able to help me a great deal. I still had 
no spin— Ginsburg said it was because I had weak legs— but I continued to 
win every meet I entered. I would fake a spin to keep people from think- 
ing I was weird, throwing the discus so far from a standing position. By the 
end of the track and field season, I had won half a dozen watches, nu- 
merous trophies, and set new school, league, state, and national junior- 
college discus records. And I had been offered athletic scholarships by 
more than twenty-five schools across the country. 

But most important to me, I had done exceptionally well academically, 
accumulating a B-plus overall grade average and, according to my sociology 
teacher, “the beginnings of a solid intellectual perspective.” 

For me, the time had come to move on. 

Because of the climate, I was determined to remain in California. 

I had entertained the idea of going to the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia or the University of California at Los Angeles to play football, 
but changed my mind after visits to the Los Angeles campuses. It wasn’t 
the schools that I didn’t like. It was the city. 

In the fall of i960 , 1 accepted an athletic scholarship (or grant-in-aid) 
from San Jose State College, now San Jose State University. The reasons 
were simple enough. First, it was a northern California school (I’d never 
forgotten Mr. Summers’s impressions of the Bay Area). 

Secondly, San Jose State was reputed to have an outstanding track pro- 
gram. It had already become known as a haven for world-class Black 
sprinters such as “Rapid Ray” Norton, “Bullet Bob” Pointer, and a half 
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dozen others, and so I anticipated no problems of a racial sort in the sports 
program. I even wrote the coaches there that I looked forward to repre- 
senting the school and the United States in the Olympic Games. 

The school had also hired a new field coach, Vera Wolfe, who had 
developed several national high school record holders, most notably 
Dallas Long in the shot-put event, and Carl Johnston in the discus. I 
was eager to work with him. 

I had thrown the collegiate discus over 175 feet without benefit of 
weight training— Wolfe’s specialty— or a spin. On my first visit to the 
school, Wolfe had indicated that a good weight program and effective spin 
across the discus circle could easily add thirty-five to forty-five feet to a 
thrower’s performance. At the time, the implied potential, a discus throw of 
220 feet or better, was unheard of. 

And finally, San Jose State had a very strong social work program, one 
of the few on the West Coast offering an M.S.W., a Master of Social Work 
degree. 

I had always wondered why no one, no agency had moved to intervene 
in the horrendous situation I’d grown up in at the Fort. While in Fresno, 
I’d been told by my psychology instructor that such a situation in Califor- 
nia would be handled by either a public or a private social work agency, 
which would dispense material and financial aid, provide family counsel- 
ing, and also monitor the developing circumstances of the family and in- 
tervene long before things hit rock bottom. I decided that I wanted to be a 
social worker. 

Once I was enrolled at San Jose State, things did not go as smoothly 
as I’d hoped. There was first of all the problem of getting into a social 
work major. I had to petition to get access to that curriculum. 

Most of the Black athletes at San Jose State were enrolled in physical 
education, of which I wanted no part. I had no plans to coach or become a 
recreation director. Apparently few of the Black athletes majoring in P.E. 
ever graduated (in fact, no Black athlete in school at the time I entered 
could recall any recent Black athlete who had graduated, regardless of 
major). And I didn’t like the campus community’s “jock dummy” image of 
the Black athlete who was majoring in P.E. 

I had agreed to participate in basketball for the school as well as track, 
and it was the basketball coach, Stu Inman, who walked me over to the 
sociology and anthropology department and introduced me to its chairman. 
Professor Milton Rendahl. After some minor interrogation, he agreed to 
allow me to take one or two courses in the department on a provisional 
basis during my freshman year. 
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For its part, the athletic department required that I carry around a 
“satisfactory work” sheet that was to be signed each week by my instruc- 
tors and returned to the athletic department secretary, kind of an early- 
warning system to protect the school’s athletic scholarship investment. 
Any sign that I was having difficulties and I was to be shifted immediately 
into the physical education curriculum. There was also another episode 
that I found rather disquieting, one that smacked of something I thought 
I’d left behind at East St. Louis Senior High School. 

The United States sprinters had not performed well in the i960 
Rome Olympics. And justified or not, San Jose State sprinter Ray Norton- 
who had been favored to win both the one-hundred- and two-hundred- 
meter sprints— bore the brunt of the blame for the defeats. 

I had been changing clothes in the locker room across from the 
coaches’ offices in the P.E. department when I heard some people just be- 
yond the next row of lockers discussing the Rome debacle. 

Not only were they talking about Norton as if he was a dog with shoes 
on, but according to them, “The colored athlete is not the best person to 
have on your side in a pressure situation— they’ll choke every time.” 

As I passed the lockers, I glanced over just long enough to catch a 
glimpse of the speakers’ faces. It was three days later at a meeting of 
coaches and newly recruited athletes that I found that they were assistant 
coaches at the school. 

Though San Jose State had acquired a “party school” reputation, it 
was no place for Blacks looking to party in i960. There were fewer than 
sixty full-time Black students on campus. Most of these were either cur- 
rently active athletes or athletes who had used up their athletic eligibility, 
but who were still trying to graduate. 

In fact, when I arrived on San Jose State’s campus there was a long- 
established joke circulating: When campus police find a Negro on campus 
after dark, they throw him a football. If he fumbles it, they throw him a 
basketball. If he fumbles that, they throw him into their squad car— un- 
less he can outrun them, in which case they just assume that he is one of 
(track coach) Bud Winter’s boys. 

There were only three Black women among the full-time students on 
campus, all three of whom had just recently transferred from somewhere 
called the College of Puget Sound (which I assumed to be a “colored” 
music school until one of the young ladies corrected me). 

Campus social life, student government, the scheduling of student- 
oriented events, and the budgets for all such endeavors were controlled by 
racist, segregated fraternities and sororities. So for the Black student who 
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could not get to Richmond, Oakland, or San Francisco, social life at San 
Jose State was a real dog. 

Fraternity row was off limits for Black students twenty-four hours a 
day. On several occasions, when I found it unavoidably necessary to walk 
down Eleventh Street and through frat row, I was assailed by shouts of 
“Nigger!” “Jiggaboo!” “Coon!” “Rastus!”, and other racist epithets. So the 
very idea of attending even those frat parties advertised as open to the 
public was out of the question for Black students. 

The college used a portion of student fees to finance social events 
that were, in theory, open to the general student population. In practice, 
however, Black students were generally unwelcome. A case in point was 
the college’s Co-ed Recreation Program— popularly known as Co-Rec. 

Co-Rec was a Wednesday-night program of social events dominated by 
a 7:30-10-10:00 P.M. dance in the women’s gymnasium. During my 
freshman year, when Black male students— again, there were only three 
Black female full-time students on campus— attended the Co-Rec dances, 
it was extremely rare that any of us was able to find a white co-ed willing 
to dance with a Black student, even a star athlete. They would cheer like 
hell for us on the basketball court or on the track or football fields, but 
they were genuinely embarrassed even to speak to a Black student, much 
less dance with one in public. Their realities were made as schizophrenic 
as ours by the school’s and society’s racist traditions. 

But despite this situation, every Wednesday night greater and greater 
numbers of Black male students were showing up at Co-Rec. There sim- 
ply was nowhere else to go and nothing else to do socially. Most of the 
Black students believed that it was this increasing Black attendance at 
dances that eventually led the administrators of the Co-Rec Program to 
change the Wednesday-night dance format from top forty, rock and roll, 
and rhythm and blues to square dancing, and finally to eliminate the Co- 
Rec dance altogether when Black athletes showed absolutely no reluctance 
to “swing your pardner, dosy-do and promenade that pretty little blue- 
eyed thing around that ring.” 

On rare occasions, a few Black athletes would throw a party and invite 
their girl friends down from Oakland, Richmond, Vallejo, San Francisco, 
and even from as far away as Los Angeles. But such parties did not neces- 
sarily mean that the social situation was improved, especially for Black 
underclassmen from outside of California. Too many Black men; too 
few Black women, most of whom were “attached.” Indeed, the outcomes of 
such parties were usually less gratifying than no social life at all. 

I recall one particularly humiliating incident that perhaps illustrates 
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the point. I was in the first semester of my sophomore year. There hadn’t 
been a Black party for over a month and a half when word spread via the 
grapevine that some Black dude— a former athlete who now worked at the 
post office— was throwing a party at his home. He lived way out on 
Twenty-fourth and Taylor, over thirty-five blocks from the campus and a 
hell of a long way to walk, uninvited, to a party at the home of a com- 
plete stranger. But the thought of not going never even came up when four 
other Black athletes and I heard of the gig. 

We dressed in our best clothes, poured on the “sweetwater”- 
cologne; we usually went through about a pint of English Leather or Old 
Spice a month— and started out on foot. 

When we finally arrived at the party, things were really jumping. And 
wonder of wonders, nobody slammed the door in our faces or told us that 
we looked too tacky or to rowdy to come in— a not unusual devleopment. 
We even saw one brother there who had a car and offered to drop us back 
at the college after the party. But most of all, there were Black women 
there! And they didn’t mind dancing, I mean really getting down. In fact, 
with the help of some wine, a couple of them got down so far that they 
had to have some help getting back up again. 

I spotted a “tall, very healthy, and super-fine young lady”— I be- 
lieve that was the way I described her— about fifteen minutes after we had 
arrived at the party. We danced and chatted and danced again and 
chatted some more. I really thought that I’d caught the gold ring, that the 
long dusty stretch was over. 

We spent the entire evening talking and dancing to super-loud music 
that reverberated throughout the living room and rattled windows in an 
adjacent room where a mountain of coats, purses, and hats was stacked 
on a double bed. Freddie Scott’s “Hey Girl,” Ben E. King’s “Stand By Me, 
Jerry Butler’s “Moon River,” Chuck Jackson’s “Any Day Now,” Jessie 
Hill’s “Ooh Poo Pah Doo,” and Stevie Wonder’s “Uptight” boosted the 
high produced by supermarket jug wine that I drank like water from a 
twelve-ounce tumbler. 

Finally, the party was over and people started to leave. I told my 
friends to go ahead. Since the young lady I’d been dancing with had a car, 
I would ask her to drop me off when she was ready to leave. So my 
friends left along with everyone else— except me, my young lady, and some 
dude who had come to the party late and was doing something back in the 
kitchen. I figured he was polishing off the last of the jug wine, tuna fish 
dip, and chips. 
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Finally, I asked her, “Hey, when you leave, can I get a ride with you 
over to the college?” 

She didn’t answer. The guy back in the kitchen did. 

“She ain’t leavin’, hoss. And as you pass the trash bin on your way 
out, will you dump this garbage for us? I ’predate that, bro.” 

As it turned out, it was this dude’s house, his car, his woman, and 
her party, not his. He had worked the night shift at the post office and, so, 
arrived at the party late. I’d ended up with a plastic bag of leaking garbage 
from the party, thirty-five blocks to walk, and plenty of time to dream up 
a story to tell the fellows the next day. 

But the social situation for Blacks at the college was not the only 
realm where we encountered problems. 

The school’s administration was no more enlightened on race relations 
than its student body. For example, upon my arrival at San Jose State, 
I’d been unable to move immediately into Allen Hall, a men’s dormitory 
operated by the college, because, I later discovered, the housing office 
had been unable to find a white boy who “didn’t mind rooming with a 
Negro.” 

No one ever asked me if / would mind living with a white boy. That 
was clearly regarded as beyond the pale of my prerogatives. 

One of the reasons that I and the other Black scholarship athletes 
who entered San Jose State in the fall of i960 were compelled to stay in 
the dorms was that the housing situation in the city of San Jose was so 
racist, especially in the vicinity of the college. 

The landlords’ argument was that if off-campus housing were opened to 
minority students, the majority of white students would move out, leaving 
apartment-house owners with massive vacancies that they would be un- 
likely to fill given the negligible number of minority students enrolled at 
San Jose State. 

According to a housing-office brochure issued to incoming students 
at the time, the housing office had the responsibility of “assuring that 
both on-campus and off-campus student housing provided safe, secure 
and wholesome living environments for students . . . conducive to the high- 
est standards of educational achievement, personal development and good 
citizenship.” 

And yet, during my four undergraduate years at San Jose State, not a 
single off-campus or on-campus housing unit was declared off limits to 
students because of the racist exclusion of minorities. 

Even though I was well aware of all these circumstances— and was 
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made even more so by newspaper, radio, and television coverage of the 
integration struggle taking place in the South— I pushed it all to the hack 
of my mind. And for me, this was not easy; it was not part of my charac- 
ter or my background. But I could not figure a way to deal with the 
problems without seriously interfering with my academic and athletic 
goals. So I swallowed hard and shined it all on. 

I did, however, determine always to be honest with myself about 
my situation at San Jose State, and before very long it became quite clear 
to me that Mr. Summers had been wrong about California. The major dif- 
ference between the Midwest and California, other than the climate, was 
that in the Midwest racism was right up front. Blacks always knew where 
they stood. In California the bright sun, the ready hellos and big smiles, 
and the false liberalism blinded unwary Blacks so that they couldn’t see 
the racist steamroller until it crushed them flat. 

By the end of my first semester at San Jose State, all illusions of Cali- 
fornia as a super-liberal, interracial promised land had evaporated. 



Surviving 
Hard Times and 
Contradictions 


My first year at San Jose State went weli both academically and 
athletically. I had maintained a B average in thirty units of work over 
two semesters, led the freshman basketball team in scoring and rebound- 
ing, and that spring, with Coach Wolfe’s help, I had set a new school discus 
record. According to a long-time sports reporter at the San Francisco 
Chronicle, I was “clearly among the finest athletes ever to be recruited 
to a Bay Area school.” 

But this is not to say that everything went smoothly. I still had tremen- 
dous difficulty coping with the racism at the school. Nonetheless, I kept 
smiling, kept going about the business of fulfilling my athletic and aca- 
demic obligations. Occasionally, I’d talk to one coach in particular, a 
basketball coach, about racism at the school, about the demonstrations in 
the South, and about relations between Blacks and whites generally. Over 
a period of time, I came to feel that we had built a solid understanding 
that allowed us to talk honestly. 

Then one day on the way to basketball practice, I noticed a couple of 
my freshman basketball teammates monitoring a fraternity rush table. 
Since I was a half hour or so early, I decided to stop by this coach’s office 
and talk to him for a few minutes. He’d always encouraged athletes to sit 
in and chat at every opportunity. During the conversation, I asked him 
how my teammates could belong to racist fraternities whose charters 
specifically excluded Negroes from membership, and yet look me in the 
eye and, with a straight face, tell me something about team unity before 
every game. 

His response was, “Well, Harry, when I was in college, I never needed 
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a fraternity. Some people need that sort of thing. And fraternities are okay. 
But you’re probably like me. You don’t need it.” 

Now, I’d never joined anything in my life, and the last organization 
that I would ever have considered joining was a white fraternity. So when 
my question was turned around to imply that I was interested in rushing a 
racist fraternity, I thought, “Wow. That was awfully shifty!” and I de- 
cided to pursue the point. I argued that the question wasn’t whether I 
needed a fraternity, or whether I even wanted to join a fraternity, but 
rather, how could my teammates belong to fraternities that specifically 
excluded Negroes— organizations that I couldn’t join even if I wanted to, 
if my life depended on it? Why didn’t the school ban those fraternities 
from campus? And what was the athletic department’s position on the 
fraternities, especially since so many white athletes were in frats? 

Looking at his watch, his response was, “Time to go to practice. How’s 
the studying going? Getting enough to eat?” And with that, he ushered me 
through his office door. 

His message was clear. For the sake of team harmony, team unity, 
and keeping to our primary athletic priorities, I’d best drop any concern, 
much less conversation, about my teammates’ membership in racist fra- 
ternities. So what if I was just a nigger off the basketball court? So what if 
many of the very same people I bled and sweated with for the greater 
glory of the big team regarded me and all other Black people as inferior? 
So what? The only thing that really mattered was that I was ready to do 
my part when called upon to defend the honor and reputation of the big 
team. But on racial issues, I could speak out only at risk of alienating my 
liberal friends and antagonizing racists. 

I found it very difficult ever to really trust that coach in the same way 
again. I hated that too. I’d grown to like him. He was the first white 
person with whom I’d ever felt a close personal relationship. But now he 
had added an element of elusiveness to that relationship. And I had 
learned both to exercise and to detect elusiveness in all its varieties and 
implications long before I left Hughes-Quinn Junior High School. There, 
handling elusiveness was a matter of survival. 

I still felt, and to this day feel, that this coach was a good man, but I 
never related to him in quite the same way again. (Perhaps it is simply 
that it is always the first that is remembered longest.) 

Other things began to go awry too. Coach Vern Wolfe announced 
that he was taking the head track coach job at the University of Southern 
California. Shortly thereafter, I found that the head track coach at San Jose 
State, Bud Winter, and I belonged together like fire and a room full of 
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dynamite. It was the worst case of personality clash that I’ve ever experi- 
enced. It was only a matter of time. An explosion was inevitable. 

During my first year at SJS, holidays were particularly difficult. The 
dormitory closed at Thanksgiving for a week, two weeks for Christmas, and 
a week for Easter. Everyone in the athletic department just assumed, I 
suppose, that all the athletes would return home to spend the holidays with 
their families, or at least that they had someplace to live when the dorms 
were closed during the holiday seasons. But I spent my first two days of 
Thanksgiving, i960, walking the streets of San Jose and sleeping at the 
back table of an all-night doughnut shop on Fifth and Santa Clara. On 
the third day, one of the Black co-eds on campus offered to put me up at 
her home in Richmond. She was sure her mother wouldn’t mind. 

Her mother didn’t mind. But her father did. He came in from work 
or somewhere at about one o’clock in the morning on Thanksgiving Day, 
got me up from the living room couch, and put me out into the street. I 
didn’t get back to San Jose until well after noon. 

It had been drizzling in San Jose and it was still overcast and cold by 
the time I made my way back to the doughnut shop. I was broke, hungry, 
and wet. I had begun to shiver slightly as I found my way to my accus- 
tomed table in the back of the shop. I gathered up a disheveled newspaper 
and an abandoned half cup of warm coffee on the way. 

I thought things had begun to look up when I spotted an acquaintance 
coming toward the shop, a former Black athlete who had been enticed to 
come to California from Washington, D.C., to play basketball at San Jose 
City College. He had been a junior-college star, but had received no 
scholarship offers from four-year schools after completing his junior- 
college athletic eligibility because of academic deficiencies. Neither had he 
earned an Associate of Arts degree from City. Yet he was always dapper, 
well dressed— even though each time I saw him I’d gotten the distinct im- 
pression that he was wearing the same clothes he’d been wearing the last 
time I’d seen him. Maybe there would be a different tie, or a slightly dif- 
ferent vest, but always he wore essentially the same uniform. And this 
Thanksgiving Day was no different, with the exception of his stylishly 
blocked hat, the somewhat shabby raincoat, and the long black cane- 
handled umbrella he carried over his arm. 

I was about to tap on the window when I realized that he wasn’t com- 
ing into the shop, but instead had stopped at the two large garbage bins 
adjacent to the window where I was sitting. He was so intent upon his 
search that he never noticed me sitting less than ten feet away. 
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I chuckled as he opened one bin and began to rake around inside with 
the tip of his umbrella. 

I had always kind of envied this dude. Not only had he always dressed 
on, what seemed to me, “the high side,” but he talked “proper,” always 
carefully enunciating his words. He always carried a book of some kind, 
and he was the first Black student I ever knew to carry a briefcase. To 
me, he seemed to have class. Even as he raked through the garbage bin 
at the doughnut shop in search of what turned out to be his first meal of 
that day, he exuded style. 

He was deeply involved in exploring the second bin by the time I ap- 
proached. He was clutching a chocolate glazed doughnut between his teeth 
and holding a coconut-cake doughnut in one hand when ho looked up and 
smiled. We laughed as he passed me two old-fashioned chocolates that he’d 
expertly speared through the center hole with his umbrella. 

“These were on top,” he said through a broad grin. 

We moved from the doughnut shop to the supermarket down the street. 
Though it was Thanksgiving Day, the market was scheduled to be open 
until 5:00 P.M. 

In the garbage bins behind the store, we found an abundance of dis- 
carded produce, stale cakes and cookies, and discolored cold cuts. But it 
was the eight-dollar smoked ham that really grabbed our attention. It took 
us two minutes to figure out a way to convert it into cash. 

I went inside the store and joined the other fifteen or twenty last- 
minute shoppers. It took me about fifteen minutes to fill a shopping cart 
with groceries and take a place in line behind three other people awaiting 
their turns at the check stand. 

Just as the checker began totaling up the purchases of the customer 
immediately ahead of me, my friend came bursting through the door with 
the ham. He headed directly for the check stand where I was waiting. And 
he was loud— yet still quite proper in his speech. 

“What is this? You people are selling garbage in here! Where is the 
manager? I came in here and spent almost ten dollars for a Thanksgiving 
ham, and the thing isn’t even fit for human consumption. I want every 
cent of my money back, or believe me, sir, I will go directly to the health 
department on this one.” 

The checker looked at the ham and began phoning the manager on 
the store’s intercom. In the meantime, he requested a cash-register 
receipt to verify the purchase. That’s when I chimed in. 

“A cash-register receipt! You damn people crazy? A college professor 
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comes in here and complains about some garbage you’ve dumped on him, 
and you come up with some crap about a damn cash-register receipt. Well, 
you’ll never have to worry about me having my receipt, because I’m 
leaving this basket of shit right here.” 

By now, other customers had begun to take sides, some looking 
skeptically through their own baskets. The manager arrived just as I was 
headed for the door. 

“Sir, is there some problem?” 

I didn’t say a word. I just pushed by him and through the door. As I 
looked back, I could see my friend gesturing and pointing at the ham. I 
headed back to the doughnut shop. 

I hadn’t been in the doughnut shop ten minutes when my man showed 
up— still carrying a ham. 

“Hey, man, the cat was so scared of losing more customers, he gave me 
the eight dollars and seventy-two cents plus another ham.” We bought 
some sourdough bread, a couple of bottles of wine, and a knife at a nearby 
liquor store. Then we retired to the balcony of the Jose Theater, a fifty-cent 
movie house, and feasted. We stayed there, alternately eating and sleep- 
ing, until the theater closed at 2:00 a.m. I returned to the doughnut shop 
and my man went his own separate way. I never saw him again. In fact, 
I never even knew his real name. 

I was finally able to contact the freshman basketball coach the day 
after Thanksgiving. He arranged for me to stay at the Delta Upsilon 
fraternity house, a lily-white establishment whose bylaws then excluded 
Negro membership. I was able to stay there partly because a member of 
the varsity basketball team was an official of the house. But the main rea- 
son the place was available to me was because it was completely vacated 
for the holidays, except for one little white boy who was rushing the 
fraternity and had been pressed into caretaker service. I startled him in the 
shower my first morning at the house and then announced that I was the 
new brother from Mississippi where “I couldn’t get them folks to under- 
stand that I weren’t no ‘Nigra’ for all the hog maws and chitlins in Dixie.” 
He split that same morning and I had the whole place to myself. 

Although I was provided with food and shelter during the Christmas 
holiday season of i960, once school started in January I discovered that 
this vacation too had been laden with some not altogether pleasant de- 
velopments. 

The varsity basketball coach had paid a surprise visit to the Fort. 
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Coach Inman was a very sincere man who believed in understanding his 
athletes, in involving their families in their athletic and academic careers. 
His door was always open. 

I don’t know why he didn’t at least mention that he planned to drop 
in. It wasn’t that I would have tried to prevent it or to tip off anyone that 
he was coming. But I would have tried to warn him. 

He liked to have a true and valid idea of his athletes’ backgrounds. 
His thing was to catch the families of his athletes in the act of being them- 
selves, to drop in unexpectedly so he could witness the real circumstances 
his boys were nurtured in. His visit to the Fort must have been a shock- 
ing success— a real eye-opener. 

I didn’t find out about Inman’s visit until he had returned from the 
basketball tour that took place annually over Christmas vacation. 

Over the two weeks of Christmas vacation in i960, the basketball 
team traveled to the Midwest, among other places, and played two games 
in St. Louis, against St. Louis and Washington universities. Both are lo- 
cated right across the Mississippi River from East St. Louis. 

Inman’s response to the situation at the Fort was extremely gracious. 
He had asked me to stop by his office before practice. 

I remember feeling very concerned from the moment I walked through 
his door. He had the strangest look on his face. 

At first I thought that maybe I had been declared ineligible because 
of some juggling of residence requirements that had been worked out 
to reduce my tuition costs for the athletic department. I also remember 
thinking, “Damn, maybe they decided not to let me major in social work 
after all.” 

“How’s the dormitory food, Harry?” 

“Great! Best food I’ve ever had.” 

“How’s the bed working out? Is it long enough?” 

“Bed’s just great. My roommate is never in. I’ve got the whole place 
to myself. A bed to myself. Things are just fine.” 

He finally got around to it. “Harry, while we were in St. Louis, I went 
across the river and met your dad and one of your brothers, saw your 
home. . . 

I really didn’t know how to respond to that. What could I say? 

I just stood there looking at him for what seemed like a very long time. 
Until, in fact, I began to feel rather silly. It was then that I just kind of 
chuckled, walked over to the window, and stared out at the crowds of stu- 
dents changing classes and crossing San Carlos Street. I wasn’t embar- 
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rassed or ashamed or even uncomfortable. I just didn’t know what to say. 
Probably because there was nothing to say. 

He finally broke the silence. “Harry, I can see now where you got your 
wit and your sense of humor.” 

I never really knew what he meant by that, but I did know one thing: 
Wit and a sense of humor had always been essential to the maintenance of 
sanity at the Fort. 

It was that next summer before I got the full story of what my dear 
old coach had been through. For one forty-five-minute period, he’d 
glimpsed life as I had lived it for over half my eighteen years. 

During my first year at San Jose State, two of my brothers had drifted 
back to the Fort. My youngest brother, James, had answered the door 
when Inman’s knock came. Although both he and Poochie— who is two 
years older— were still more or less staying at the Fort, James was there 
alone most of the time. Unlike Poochie and the Old Man, he had not yet 
found a “friend” to live with, probably because at the time he was only 
thirteen years old and not quite yet really into women. 

As James recalled, it was about seven-thirty one mid-December evening. 
As usual, the place was freezing cold except in the immediate vicinity of a 
small gas stove in one corner of the front room (The insides of the old 
furnace in the basement had collapsed and all the pipes leading to the 
radiators upstairs had fallen to the basement floor or were in disrepair.) 
Icicles hung along the cement and cinder-block walls where water from 
melting snow on the roof had seeped in during the day only to freeze as 
night temperatures dropped into the twenties and below. It was because 
of the cold and a lack of bedding that James had gotten into the habit of 
sleeping in his coat, clothes, and shoes. So, when the knock came at the 
door, he answered it immediately. 

He was surprised to find a white man at the door after dark. This usu- 
ally meant trouble, bad news. The last time whites had been at the door 
after dark, it was two police detectives who had come to arrest Poochie for 
a series of stabbings that turned out to be a case of self-defense. Three 
thugs had jumped him with blades after a Saturday-night dance. 

“Is Mr. Harry Edwards Senior at home?” Coach Inman asked. It so 
happened that for the first time in over a week, the Old Man was at 
home. He had just gotten off from work and had come by to check on 
the food situation at the Fort when he decided to lie down for a few 
minutes before hitting the streets. 

James didn’t ask Inman any questions. He walked to the door just off 
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the front room. There, about five feet away, lay the Old Man, fully 
dressed, coat on, and asleep under a pile of old quilts. His bed, like the 
bed James slept on, consisted of a mattress on a set of rusted bedsprings 
supported by a cinder block under each corner. 

“Hey! There’s a white man at the front door.” 

Having delivered the message, James left the visitor standing in the 
cold before an open door, while he took a seat on one of the dilapidated 
old chairs that sat in the front room. He anticipated the Old Man’s “usual.” 
He was not disappointed. And as usual, the Old Man rose to the occasion. 

My father always had a way of changing his voice when he was talk- 
ing to white folks. We used to say that he could sound more like them than 
they could sound like themselves. He was just a regular everyday “Blood” 
—right up until a white person came on the scene. And then you’ve never 
heard so many “goshes” and “golly, gee-whizzes” in your life. 

He always denied that he ever did it. Even with me standing there 
listening to him and watching him, he would deny that he had done it. 

I didn’t understand this for a long time. When I was very young, I thought 
that it was fear. But I remember my father more than once cooling out 
mean Black dudes who had already killed somebody. My Old Man was 
also a “door shaker” (or reserve police officer— a bit of political patronage 
traditionally given precinct committeemen and other minor cogs in the East 
St. Louis Democratic political machine). The status carried with it a 
license to carry a concealed weapon. In fact, my father often carried two 
guns, the major difference between him and everybody else being that most 
of the people I knew in East St. Louis only carried one gun— illegally. 

But then I decided that his voice changes had something to do with 
white folks’ authority. White folks represented authority. Maybe it was 
something they did to him while he was in prison. Maybe it was something 
that happened to him in America and that was reinforced by his prison ex- 
perience. I don’t know. I do know that he had a family of ten people to 
support. Yet he never passed up an opportunity to let white folks know 
that he thought that he was just as intelligent as they were. Usually he 
was wrong. In the seventeen years that I lived closely with my father, he 
demonstrated more thinking ability and creative genius than many of the 
people, Black or white, that I’ve since known, even those who hold col- 
lege degrees— including those who hold Ph.D.’s. Sometimes I think that 
my daddy— like millions of other Afro-Americans— from the outset prob- 
ably had everything going for him but a decent chance. 

One of the lasting contributions he made to all his children’s lives 
was that he very precisely and analytically explained, time and time again. 
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that we had options, we had alternatives. In his words, “The best thing 
that I’ll ever do for you is show you some things you don’t want to be.” He 
was capable of both tremendous candor and tremendous contradictions. 

The Old Man walked into the front room, tugging at the top of his 
trousers. They always hung low on the left side, partly because he wore a 
.38 special revolver in a holster on his left hip, partly because his left leg 
was slightly shorter than his right. 

In throwing his coat back to adjust his pants, he exposed both the 
pistol on his hip and the .38 snub-nose revolver he carried in a shoulder 
holster under his left armpit. 

“Can I help you, sir?” 

“Eh ... yes ... I’m Harry’s coach at San Jose State . . .” 

“C’mon’ in.” 

The Old Man brushed aside a pile of dirty rags and newspapers on a 
couch so filthy and slick with dirt and grease its original color was no 
longer discernible. 

“Have a seat. Is the boy in trouble? We’re not gonna have any trouble 
outta anybody around here.” 

“No ... no. There’s no trouble. I’m just back here with the varsity 
team to play St. Louis University and I thought I’d drop by to see you 
and let you know Harry’s doing fine. . . . Harry’s a freshman, you know, 
and couldn’t make the trip. He’s not eligible for varsity sports.” 

Then the Old Man went into his act, quoting everything from the Bible 
and Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men to Kipling’s “If,” Henley’s “In- 
victus,” and the works of Omar Khayyam, all of which he had read and 
reread while in prison and during his four years of bachelor life on the out- 
side. But strangely enough, though he kept several hundred books scattered 
around the Fort, nobody had ever known him even to dust one off, much 
less read one. The books served mostly as food for the rats in winter and 
as something for him and my mother to argue and fight about year 
round. (He always said it was Mother’s fault that he didn’t keep up with 
the reading. But eventually he got around to blaming her for everything, so 
no one took that claim seriously.) 

“Well, Coach, I’ve done the best I could with eight kids on sixty-five 
dollars a week. I’m just a poor country boy with a third-grade education 
trying to make it in the big city— but I’m not making excuses or puttin’ up 
a alibi. I think I’ve done pretty well— I’m puttin’ the boy through school, 

I kept him from goin’ to jail, I’m raisin’ my kids to be good citizens. I 
want them to have a better chance than I had. ... My wife left me, but 
like Kipling says, ‘If you can keep your head when all about you . . . ’ ” 
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We had all seen the act and heard the lines a thousand times before. 
And other people always seemed impressed as the Old Man lapsed into 
recitation comparable to anything Paul Robeson or James Earl Jones ever 
delivered on a stage. 

As usual, he stood there, a pleading grimace on his face, his arms 
extended, his huge hands rigid and looking like two giant claws. 
Slowly he looked at his right hand, then his left, and then into the eyes of 
the audience— in this case an audience of one. 

“I built this house, board by board, block by block. I drove every 
nail, carried every yard of cement. I built it with my own two hands.” 

James laughed as he recalled how the coach sat there on that filthy 
couch directly across from a wall with icicles hanging on it and with a 
crack in it so big that, if it had been daylight, he could’ve seen all the way 
up the block. Old newspapers and rags were everywhere, my father’s old 
clothes were hanging on nails driven into wooden door facings— clothes so 
laden with dust, soot, and cobwebs that they seemed to be covered with a 
thick, gray, velvety mold or fungus. But the Old Man had always refused 
to let anyone throw them out because, as he used to say, “I paid good 
money for those clothes.” And so he had— at loan-shark rates, and over 
more years than the life of the garments could ever have justified. So there 
they hung— memorials to futility, trophies from a foredoomed and irre- 
trievably lost cause. For years nobody would or could wear them, right 
on up until they were no longer fit to wear. And no one dared throw them 
out. 

There was part of an old car engine that Poochie had been working 
on sitting against one wall leaking oil, and right next to it an old black and 
white Sears Silvertone television set that hadn’t worked in five years. But 
the Old Man had paid good money for that too. 

“I gave my kids most of what they needed and some of what they 
wanted. I keep my nose clean and meet my obligations.” 

Just then James was distracted by a pigeon that flew into the back 
room through a hole in the ceiling of what was initially meant to be a 
bathroom, or at least an indoor toilet. It had never been finished. 

The pigeon landed on the bed not ten feet from where Inman was sit- 
ting, but it was partially blocked from his vision by a dingy sheet that now 
separated the back room from the front room. 

The damn bird dropped a load on the bed, and just as unceremoniously 
as it had entered, it left via the same hole in the ceiling. 

If the visitor had heard the sound of fluttering wings, either he chose 
to ignore it, or he simply didn’t believe his ears. 
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By the time the pigeon had left, the Old Man had launched into a 
recitation of “Invictus”: 

Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade. 

And yet the menace of the years 
find, and shall find me, unafraid. 

It matters not how straight the gate 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 

I am the master of my fate. 

I am the captain of my soul. 

James watched the look on Coach Inman’s face as the Old Man con- 
cluded his performance. He wondered what the coach would’ve thought 
had he seen the big Norwegian rat that had just scurried from beneath the 
couch and sat eating from a pan of oatmeal someone had left days be- 
fore just inside the doorway to the room where the Old Man had been 
sleeping. 

“So, Coach, dadgummedy . . . I’m doing my best. And I don’t think 
I’ve done too bad a job. With the help and blessin’ of the Almighty and 
the patience of Job . . . Gee whiz, I think we’ll make it. 

“Tell the boy I said hit the books, and keep his nose clean and I’ll 
be in touch. Tell him this is the chance I never had. ... As Omar Khay- 
yam said, ‘The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, moves on: / nor 
all thy Piety nor wit / Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, / Nor all 
thy Tears wash out a Word of it.’ ” 

James said good-bye to the coach and began gathering up some home- 
work papers from the top of the television set. 

On leaving, the coach had been very courteous but seemed, to James, 
rather shaken. 

As soon as the door closed behind the unexpected visitor, the Old 
Man reached for his hat and headed for the door too. As usual, he was on 
his way to the Paramount Club. 



Athletics, Academics, 
and Anger 


During my second year at San Jose State, the entire sports scene 
gradually soured. 

First, there were the racial slurs. Some of the basketball players had 
gotten into the habit of referring to one team member as “the spic” and 
“Beans.” I never understood how the individual involved could accept that, 
how he could actually laugh with them about it. 

The racism on the basketball team didn’t really come to a head for 
me, however, until after a game at the University of Nevada, Reno. 

The team was eating breakfast in the airport restaurant the morning 
after the game. I was sitting at a table with four of my white teammates. 

When the waitress asked for orders, people ordered the usual variety 
Of breakfast choices— ham and eggs, hash browns, waffles, and so forth. 
I ordered steak and eggs. 

As the orders were being served, one of the guys sitting across from 
me— who himself had ordered hotcakes— looked up just as I was begin- 
ning to cut into my steak. 

“What’s the matter, Sambo? Don’t you darkies still eat pancakes? 
Steak’s pretty high on the hog for you, isn’t it? Scared you’ll melt like 
the little colored kid in the story?” 

I felt a flash of heat surge across my face. My eyes filled with water. 
My appetite vanished, and I actually thought I could taste my own blood. 
My shoulders began to tremble uncontrollably as I stared at him, sitting 
there with one of those big California smiles on his face, which I assumed 
was supposed to sugarcoat his racist slur into acceptability. I didn’t have 
and had never had that kind of relationship with him or any other white 
boy on the team. 
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I got up from the table and walked out into the lobby of the airport. 
A few minutes later. Coach Inman came out and asked what had hap- 
pened. I still couldn’t talk. Inman went back into the restaurant and re- 
turned about ten minutes later. 

“You know, Harry, some people are insensitive to the feelings of oth- 
ers. But you can’t let their words hurt you. I know people who used to 
get the same treatment all the time because of their religion. People are 
just insensitive to things important to others. They make ridiculous state- 
ments about things that they don’t even understand.” 

He actually thought I’d gotten up from the table because my feelings 
had been hurt (He had absolutely no understanding of East St. Louis and 
apparently very little of me. But then, how could I really expect him to 
understand either?) I’d left the table because I was afraid of what I was 
about to do. Racial epithets were a part of this guy’s daily bag— in the 
locker room, in the showers, on the team bus. But this was the first time 
he had ever directed a racial slur at me to my face. 

In the seconds immediately following the incident, as I had sat across 
the table staring at him, the conversation I’d had years earlier with the 
old wino about the danger of getting caught up in monkey-ass situations 
reeled through my mind. I knew that if I had started on him, it would’ve 
taken the whole team to stop me short of killing him. And it wasn’t 
worth it. I had too much at stake. 

As the frustration brought water to my eyes, I had gotten up from the 
table, still undecided as to whether to jump on this clown or leave. 

I didn’t know myself how close I came to hinting that guy very badly 
until I arrived home in San Jose and found that the steak knife I’d been 
using was in the pocket of my sportcoat. I never realized that I hadn’t 
put it down when I got up from the table. If I had jumped on that white 
boy rather than leaving the restaurant, I probably would have killed 
him. 

That was by no means the end of the incident. This guy played center- 
forward. And every day in practice, on every rebound, on every drive, 
during every scrimmage, at every opportunity, any time he and I came into 
contact, I made it my business to issue him a double dose of pain. And I 
didn’t ease up until one day when he came into the locker room after 
practice so beat up that the trainer had to help him get out of his practice 
shirt. 

He looked at me and said, “Look, man! I’m getting awfully tired of this 
bush-league shit you’ve been pulling.” 

I stood up. And he could tell by the tone of my voice that I was as 
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serious as a heart attack. I looked directly into his eyes and said, “I’ve 
been sick of it for a long time. What’s your next move?” 

“Oh, I see. You’re pushing for a fight. Look, man, whatever I did, 

I apologize. We’re both on the same team. Let’s forget it and play ball. 
What do you say?” 

I said nothing. I turned and sat back down. As far as I was concerned, 
that was the end of it. 

That spring, my track and field career collapsed completely when the 
inevitable explosion occurred between me and Bud Winter, the head 
track coach. As a school recordholder, I’d been elected a cocaptain of the 
track and field team. Among my duties was to intercede with the coach 
on behalf of the athletes when problems arose. 

In this particular instance, the case involved a Black athlete who ran 
the distance races. He wasn’t a very good distance runner, but he did very 
well in dual meets. Under any circumstances, he practiced diligently every 
day and never failed to meet any request that the coaches made. 

He had been recruited out of a junior college, but when he didn’t live 
up to expectations, he was essentially forgotten. In fact, he was not even 
provided with shoes to run in, though he was kept on the team. And 
this was what I went to Bud about. It was my position that any athlete 
on the team deserved to be provided with adequate equipment. 

Immediately, the conversation between me and Winter degenerated 
from discussion to argument to accusation to insult. He finally turned and 
walked off, shouting that I should see him in his office that evening so 
we could “discuss the situation man to man.” That evening, when I went 
by his office, it was locked and he was not there. But I returned bright 
and early the next morning. 

His office door was open. He never mentioned the meeting scheduled 
for the previous evening. 

Without so much as a good morning, as soon as he saw me, he began 
talking in his usual rapid-fire manner. 

“Come on in. Let’s get it out, get it off your chest. Let’s have it man 
to man.” 

He got up from his chair and closed the door, sat back down, and 
folded his arms across his chest. And I let him have it, man to man. It 
was the culminating moment of two years of tension between us. 

“Bud Winter, in my two years here at San Jose State, I’ve come to 
see you as a lying, dishonest degenerate. I don’t trust you and I don’t 
think you are really trustworthy. I think you are a fink and a swine. . . 
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It went on like that for almost ten minutes. When I finished, he looked 
as if he had been hit by a truck. For the first time since I’d known him, 
he was speechless. 

He got up, opened the door, started through, then turned and came 
back, as if he had suddenly realized it was his office. 

“Man, those are strong words. You had a great future in track. You 
could’ve been a world champion, the very best. But you’re through. You’re 
off scholarship and you’re off the team.” 

It was my turn to leave. 

As I reached the door of his office, I suggested that he read the small 
print in my grant-in-aid contract. It stated that my scholarship would 
remain in force so long as I was academically eligible to participate and 
maintained sports involvement. It said nothing about involvement in two 
sports. As long as I participated in basketball, the athletic department was 
bound by contract to honor my scholarship. 

And with that, I left, returning momentarily to inform him that “Last 
night while thinking the situation over, I decided to quit the team because 
I don’t want our differences to turn into a physical thing, if you know 
what I mean. It wouldn’t be worth it to me.” 

Winter’s face turned an ashen purple and his nostrils flared visibly. 

The highest achievement possible in my field event was to represent 
the United States in the Olympic Games. After witnessing the treatment 
Black athletes from San Jose State had received in the press and at the 
college following the i960 Rome Olympics, I had all but lost interest in 
even the prospect of Olympic Games competition. And, as it turned out, I 
never picked up a discus again. 

As my status in the athletic department diminished, I concentrated 
more and more upon academics. On the advice of one of my social work 
professors, Dr. Erv Tallman, I changed my major from social work to 
sociology. He’d advised me that the kinds of concerns and interests I was 
developing couldn’t be accommodated within the social work profession, 
that social work was not about analytical thinking as much as pushing 
paper-piles and piles and piles of paper. Even before I did, he recog- 
nized an ever more urgent thrust toward meshing academic theory and 
day-to-day experience, life and schooling in my work and thinking. 

So, in my junior year, courses such as Techniques of Social Case Work 
and The Youth Offender were replaced in my academic program by Race 
Relations, Sociological Theory, Social Problems, Methodology, Social Insti- 
tutions, and Contemporary Social Movements. I was spending the over- 
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whelming majority of my time in the library studying, looking up source 
materials cited in assigned readings, and searching out publications perti- 
nent to my own personal social and political concerns in race relations. 

I went to the library in the mornings before my classes and in the 
afternoons between my classes. And after practice I often skipped dinner 
and went immediately to the third floor of the library and studied there 
until the building closed at eleven o’clock. On Saturdays when we had no 
games and every Sunday it was not at all unusual for me to be the first 
one through the door into the library and the last one to leave. Some of 
my buddies would laugh at me because I spent so much time in the li- 
brary. (Meanwhile, I was laughing at them because I figured that I would 
laugh last and longest given the graduation record of Blacks at SJS.) 

By my junior year I’d just about stopped going to parties altogether. 
I’d never met anyone at a party and established any subsequent relation- 
ship. This, combined with the games usually encountered at such social 
gatherings, eventually reduced these affairs to an utter waste of time for 
me. So, while most of my friends socialized, I went to the library— but 
seldom alone now. 

By the 1962-63 academic year, a few more Black women had enrolled 
at San Jose State. Among these was a big, attractive young woman from 
a small Nevada town. We became close friends and spent most of our time 
studying in the library together. In the evenings and on weekends there 
was never any question as to where we could be found. 

As the relationship developed, it also became clear that it was doomed. 
She was from a middle-class Black family and had spent most of her life 
in a small-town, rural environment where there were less than a dozen 
Blacks. She was everything one would expect of a person coming from 
her background. Blacks in her town already had two strikes against them 
just by virtue of being Black and being there. Her parents had always 
been very concerned about the family’s image. So everybody in the fam- 
ily had to toe the line, to behave and speak in ways that were always 
above reproach, lest the entire family fall into disrepute as a result of 
somebody “acting the nigger.” Unable to be assimilated due to consid- 
erations of color, they had gained some measure of acceptance and re- 
demption through the assimilation— outwardly, at any rate— of whites’ 
professed standards of morality and conduct, enough so that the family 
was able to sustain its small janitorial services and laundromat businesses 
in the segregated town. 

I recall traveling with this young lady to Nevada to visit her family on 
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one occasion. Of course, her father took one look at me and made up his 
mind that not only was I not good enough for his daughter but that I 
was a “lazy bum who would never amount to a hill of beans.” My clothes 
weren’t right, my demeanor wasn’t right, and I had no manners. So our 
visit was cut short when he unceremoniously demanded that his daughter 
“take that bum back to where ever it was that you picked him up.” 

Though I did not particularly appreciate his attitude at the time, I 
have come to develop some understanding of his sentiments under the 
circumstances. Years of constant preoccupation with maintaining social 
decorum had made his daughter very genteel, very courteous, and very 
nice. She was also vulnerable to the seductive excitement of the unconven- 
tional and the irreverent personality. And that is exactly what I had 
brought to her life, at least at the outset. I was the exact opposite of 
everything that she was and that her family wished her to cultivate. I was 
not only irreverent but angry, brutally aggressive, lacking in all but the 
most rudimentary of social graces, and probably very close to being unfit 
to embrace civilized human companionship. 

The one thing that we did have in common was a determination to 
excel academically. And this was sufficient to sustain an otherwise im- 
plausible and unfathomable relationship until we graduated together in 
1964 and, for all practical purposes, went our separate ways. 

My academic involvements provided analytical depth to my perspec- 
tives on the sports and social situations at San Jose State, and also to my 
increasing interest in the integration struggle then raging in the South. 
Nonetheless, my frustrations increased as each new insight had to be 
either crowded into the back of my mind or handled as a purely intel- 
lectual abstraction. And inevitably, the pressures mounted. 

Dr. Bruce Ogilvie, a leading sports psychologist, had just recently de- 
veloped a series of intelligence, personality, and competitiveness tests for 
athletes. These tests supposedly were capable of exposing the psychologi- 
cal dimensions of “problem athletes of outstanding potential.” The pur- 
pose of the tests— although none of the athletes knew it at the time— was 
to provide coaches with insights into the character of problem athletes so 
that they might be manipulated more effectively into achieving their per- 
formance potentials in sports. 

The basketball team at San Jose State was tested early in the spring of 
1963. Just before final exams that semester. Dr. Ogilvie left word in the 
athletic department that he wanted to see me. 

When I arrived at his office, we began to go through the test results. 
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He stated that the data, among other things, showed me to be a very 
“feeling person of extremely high intelligence.” But this really wasn’t why 
he wanted to see me. 

What bothered him was that on the passive-aggressive continuum my 
score went way off scale on the aggressive end. He stated that he’d “tested 
cops, professional football players, boxers, highly competitive corporation 
executives, all kinds of people with extremely aggressive personalities, and 
I’ve never seen anything like it.” 

He wanted to talk to me because, as he stated, “You are headed 
either for an explosion or for ulcers.” 

His prognosis was quite correct. Following a basketball game late in 
the season during my senior year, I was taken to St. Mary’s Hospital in 
San Francisco, where I was diagnosed to have developed an ulcer. I had 
just turned twenty years old. 

The explosion took place also, gradually, on the basketball court: Of 
the eighty-six varsity basketball games I competed in for San Jose State, 

I fouled out of eighty-two. I injured a number of opposing players seriously 
and closed out my collegiate basketball career by coming off the bench 
after having fouled out and engaging two players from the University of 
the Pacific in a fist fight that nearly set off a fan riot. 

And then there were the concerns voiced by Mr. Ed Norris, an Eng- 
lish-composition instructor at San Jose State who taught me the power 
and value of the written word. He called me in at the end of the spring, 
1963, semester to inform me that I had received an A in his class, but 
that “we should talk about the violent nature of your essays and short 
stories.” 

Given such pressures and tendencies, I suppose I can count myself 
quite fortunate, under the circumstances, to have had only one run-in 
with the law during my four years at San Jose State. It occurred during the 
summer following my junior year. 

I had no job and no place to stay. I slept in the lobby of a men’s 
dormitory until I was finally able to move in with sixteen other Black 
athletes who had somehow managed to get the key to a two-bedroom 
apartment near the campus. (I later found out that the absentee landlord 
did not even know that the apartment was occupied, much less occupied 
by sixteen Blacks!) 

There obviously had to be a premium on sleeping accommodations. 
We worked out a rotation system where each person spent three nights on 
the floor, three nights on the living room couch, three nights sleeping in 
each of four beds and three nights sleeping in the bathtub. 
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Since I had started out sleeping in a bed, within two weeks of moving 
into the apartment it was my turn to rotate into the bathub. And it was 
a small tub. 

At six eight and 255 pounds, I would have had to become either a 
contortionist or a double amputee to sleep in that tub. In any event, I 
was determined to work out some alternative. 

I had been hired temporarily at an egg plant as a replacement for 
another athlete at the apartment who had decided to go to Los Angeles 
for a couple of weeks. At the time I was hired, I thought I was to be 
paid on a weekly basis. I had promised to give a long jumper we called 
“Little Man” four dollars a night and the bathtub in exchange for his bed. 
It was only later that I learned I’d be paid only once— at the end of my 
two weeks of temporary employment. 

Little Man wouldn’t wait for the money. “No money, no bed.” 

Like beds, food too was at a premium at the apartment. Only two of 
the sixteen athletes had jobs, and even they had to get food on credit 
between paychecks. Others “borrowed” food from stores or showed up 
uninvited around dinnertime at friends’ homes. There were two guys who 
made a regular practice of going into supermarkets, opening food and 
drinks, consuming them on the spot, and then leaving. 

Nothing was safe in the refrigerator at the apartment. I recall this one 
football player who had bought a half gallon of ice cream and put it into 
the freezer compartment. He warned everyone not to open it— “Don’t even 
break the seal”— just before he left for work. 

When he returned that night, he went straight to the freezer. He 
seemed relieved and smiled broadly when he found that the seal on the lid 
of the ice cream carton had indeed not been broken. But he was not 
smiling for long. As soon as he removed the carton, he sensed that some- 
thing was wrong. He had a puzzled look on his face as he broke the 
seal, removed the lid, and exposed the smooth, untouched surface of 
the ice cream. The awful truth became clear when he started to dig into the 
cherry-vanilla with his spoon. Some monster had opened the bottom of 
the carton and eaten out over two-thirds of the contents. 

In an effort to protect their food supplies, people were sleeping with 
smoked hams, carrying around bags of fruits and vegetables, and stashing 
canned goods outside in various places on the apartment-house grounds. 
One guy hid nearly half a case of soda pop in the toilet tank during the 
three days he slept in the bathtub. 

It was understandable then that Little Man would decide to take 
twelve dollars’ worth of eggs in lieu of the money I’d promised him. 
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This was how I came to be walking down San Carlos Street at 3:00 
A.M., following my late shift at the egg plant, shouldering a crate containing 
forty-eight dozen Grade AA Extra Large eggs when the squad car’s red 
light hit me in the back. 

The cop pulled up and got out of the car. 

“What you got there, boy?” 

“Some eggs.” 

“Gonna boil a few tonight, huh? Okay, Easter Bunny. Get in.” 

I spent three days in jail, mostly lying in bed sleeping, before Coach 
Inman bailed me out. Eventually the charges were dropped due to in- 
sufficient evidence to prove theft. (They couldn’t prove that I’d actually 
stolen the eggs.) 

After he had bailed me out, Inman informed me that he would pick 
me up that next Sunday. He was taking me to church. 

So that Sunday morning I found myself sitting in church, dressed in 
gym shoes, army surplus pants, and a long-sleeved sweater (despite the 
summer heat, the sweater was the only top I had that was fairly light 
and decent). What’s more, I was the only Black person in the church, a 
fly in a sea of buttermilk. But after services were over and I’d prayed 
forgiveness and made atonement for stealing the eggs, Inman felt much 
better and he never mentioned the situation to me again. (I always wanted 
to ask him why he would take me to a lily-white church for anything. 
There was nothing that they could tell me until they could explain to me 
the difference between their church and the segregated churches of Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and East St. Louis. But then I just said to myself, “To 
hell with it. Under the circumstances, be glad he got your ass out of jail.”) 
The fellows at the apartment would not be so quick to forget. 

When I first arrived at San Jose State, somebody— astounded at my 
size, strength, and young age— remarked that I reminded them of Baby 
Huey, the duck cartoon character. The nickname stuck, for four whole 
years. 

The combination of the egg incident and the Baby Huey nickname 
was a natural. And for the remainder of my stay at SJS, practically every 
Black on campus teased me about the incident. 

“Baby Huey got caught delivering some eggs.” 

“Baby Huey. They say you told the judge that you laid them eggs, and 
that’s the only reason that he didn’t send you to jail.” 

“Baby Huey. Were they chicken eggs or duck eggs?” 

“Baby Huey. They say the judge had you charged with kidnapping 
until he found out those were chicken eggs.” 
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On and on it went, especially when I happened to run into one of the 
guys who had lived in the apartment at the time. Only graduation pro- 
vided escape from the teasing. 

In June of 1964, I graduated from San Jose State “with distinc- 
tion.” Though I had played no football, my basketball had been suffi- 
ciently brutal for two professional football teams to query me about com- 
ing to training camp. 

One of my sociology professors, however, had nominated me for a 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship, and my candidacy for the award had been 
strongly supported by some other members of the sociology faculty. At 
the end of the Woodrow Wilson essay and oral competitions, it was an- 
nounced that I had been awarded a fellowship to be applied toward 
graduate study at any university in the United States or Canada. I de- 
cided to attend Cornell University in Ithaca, New York, and forego any 
further involvement with sport or San Jose State-or so I had planned. 
Cornell had one of the best people in the country in race relations and 
social stratification. 

Under the pretext of attending my graduation, my father had traveled 
nearly two thousand miles to San Jose harboring some notion that he 
might prevail upon me to accept a tryout for professional football. I had 
received some correspondence from both the San Diego Chargers and Min- 
nesota Vikings early in my senior year and I had not bothered even to 
reply to either organization. This bothered my father a great deal. This 
was really the opportunity that he’d never had. It was as if I were robbing 
him of his chance. 

Throughout my college career, he had always been very proud that I 
had been awarded an athletic scholarship. This gave him bragging rights 
on his job, at the Paramount Club, and in the neighborhood generally. 
But, probably based more upon his assessment of his philosophical con- 
tributions rather than his material support of my education, my father 
was known to remark that he was putting me through college. Though 
nothing could have been further from the truth materially, which is how 
his statement was inevitably understood, I never contradicted him— even 
when he made the claim in my presence and that of others who knew 
differently. This was part of a larger scenario that my father had attempted 
to propagate for the consumption of his friends and for the sake of his 
own self-esteem. It was one aspect of a scenario that portrayed a man 
struggling valiantly to fulfill his paternal obligations to eight children de- 
spite having been deserted by his wife, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera. I was 
one of the few success stories in his life, and my participation in sports 
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was public verification of his success. Therefore I should have been neither 
surprised nor angered when we clashed over the pro football issue. 

My father had arrived in San Jose from Fresno the day before my 
graduation and had spent the night at a house that I and six other Black 
students had managed to rent on a month-to-month basis because it was 
up for immediate sale. We had talked very little that night and then only 
about my future plans. He knew of both the pro football interests and 
the fellowship to Cornell University. But it was the discussion of my pro 
football prospects that dominated his conversation. And finally he came 
out with it. 

“Look. I’m your father. I put you through college. I should have some 
say in what you do after you graduate, and I think you should try out 
for one of the football teams. You can go to school in the off season and 
make some money playing football too. It’s been done befo\ I want you 
to play football.” 

I exploded. 

“First of all, I’m sick of hearing how you ‘put me through college.’ 
Everything you’ve contributed to my four years of college wouldn’t pay 
for the pencils and paper I’ve used. Furthermore, it has been so long 
since your judgment on anything meant anything to me that what you 
think about anything has long since ceased to cross my mind even as a 
consideration. While you were assing your life up, nobody could tell you 
a damn thing. Will you please give me the opportunity to ass up mine if I 
so choose? 

“I know at least half a dozen Negro professional football defensive 
linemen, and all they talk about is the politics, the racism, and the rip- 
offs that go on behind the glitter of the sports pages— just like here at 
San Jose State and at the colleges of a lot of other athletes I’ve talked to. 
Not only that, but the pros aren’t making a damn thing. And on top of it 
all, I’d be lucky not to wind up broke financially and physically, on the dole 
and on sticks at thirty-five or forty years old. I can get a Ph.D. and teach 
and do research until I’m damn near a basket case, until they literally have 
to wheel me into class. And over my work career— not just four or five 
years— I can average the same twenty-five or thirty-five thousand dollars 
a year that the best of those defensive linemen are making today, just 
like some of the geriatric sleep inducers I’ve taken classes from here at 
San Jose State. And what’s more, I want to teach, not play football! 

“So, if you want a pro football player in the family so you can stick 
your chest out, you’ve got the wrong boy.” 
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This was one of the most ungenerous and graceless verbal episodes 
of my life, a life not undistinguished in that regard. My father never said 
another word to me about sports. Before the graduation ceremonies were 
even over that day, he left for Fresno and then started his return trip to 
East St. Louis. It was over three years before I saw him again. 



M> 


Far Out 
Above Cayuga’s 
Waters 


After a summer of working odd jobs and dumping apricots and peaches 
at various canneries in San Jose, I caught a bus for Ithaca, New York, 
and Cornell University in the fall of 1964. 

I arrived on a hot, muggy September afternoon and checked into 
Cascadilla Hall graduate men’s dormitory, where I’d arranged for room 
and board during my first year. My room overlooked Cascadilla Gorge and 
the creek that flowed along its deep, winding floor and over several pic- 
turesque waterfalls. 

After receiving my room assignment, I unpacked the single piece of 
luggage I’d brought with me and inquired as to where a steamer trunk 
(filled mostly with books) that I’d shipped separately might be delivered 
on campus. Then, with documents introducing me as a Woodrow Wilson 
Fellow, a copy of my fellowship competition essay, and several other term 
papers having race relations themes, I headed for the department of so- 
ciology, rather looking forward to what promised to be a nature walk 
through the beautiful Cornell campus. 

No sooner had I set foot on the walkway adjacent to the road spanning 
Cascadilla Gorge than I noticed a young woman running quickly toward 
me and acting somewhat as if she had lost control while running down 
the steep hill. 

I was still some distance from the gorge and unfamiliar with its con- 
figuration under the roadway. So I thought it only slightly curious that 
she would vault the low rock wall bordering the sidewalk without so much 
as even breaking stride— and completely disappear. 

It was not until I reached the center of the roadway and looked over 
into the gorge that I realized that I had just witnessed a suicide. 
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Now there were other people running toward me. They were talking 
excitedly. 

“Hey! Did somebody ‘gorge out’?” 

“Where did they jump from?” 

“Was it a man or a woman?” 

“Wow! That’s the third one since I’ve been here. Two guys jumped 
over by Triphammer last winter and they didn’t recover the bodies until 
the spring thaw.” 

I stood there looking at the woman lying face up on a smooth rock 
landing about sixty feet down and just above the crest of a waterfall 
that dropped another forty feet or so to the bed of the gorge. The trickle 
of blood from beneath her head had ceased to flow by the time the fire 
department arrived and began lowering men and equipment to retrieve 
the body. I watched the operation and listened to firemen’s and campus 
security officers’ comments about how much easier retrieving this body 
was than retrieving “that boy last winter” and “that woman who jumped 
on the other side of campus during that freak spring snowstorm a few 
years back”— and I wondered about what terrible pressures and contra- 
dictions must lurk just beneath the facade of Cornell’s pastoral serenity. 

Almost two hours after starting what at first promised to be a ten- 
minute nature walk through campus, I finally arrived at the sociology 
department, needless to say a good deal less enamored of Cornell’s scenic 
and picturesque gorges. By now it was after 5:00 P.M., and the building 
was virtually deserted, except for one quite preoccupied gentleman stand- 
ing with an armful of papers in the hallway outside the main office. 

“Excuse me. My name is Harry Edwards. I’m a Woodrow Wilson Fel- 
low and I’m starting graduate school here this fall in sociology. Are you a 
professor in the department?” 

Very slowly he raised his eyes from the floor, where his gaze had been 
riveted even while I spoke. Then, without so much as a hello, he stared 
up into my face, gazed for a moment, and asked, “Can you read? Can you 
write? Have you ever written anything longer than a letter?” 

At first I just stared back at him, more in disbelief than in outrage. 

I then began to fumble through the sheaf of papers I’d brought with 
me. 

“Yes . . . right here. Right here . . . I’ve got a few essays. This one 
was for the fellowship compet— ” 

I never got a chance to finish my statement, much less present evi- 
dence in my defense. Just as I reached out to hand him a copy of the 
paper, another gentleman came out of a door up the hall and walked 
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toward us. The two of them began to chat immediately as they walked 
unceremoniously out the door, leaving me standing there with the paper 
still in my outstretched hand. 

Though I was later to learn that I was the first Black graduate student 
to enroll in that department since the early 1950s, I also found that this 
particular professor’s behavior toward me probably had little to do with 
race. I, along with a few of the other more perceptive graduate students, 
decided before the end of our first year at Cornell that it wasn’t Black 
people he didn’t like. He didn’t especially care for people. And he had 
a particularly icy spot in his heart for first-year graduate students. 

So much for my first day at Cornell. 

Cornell dominates Ithaca. For the first time in my life, I found myself 
living in a company town. Many within Ithaca’s small Black community 
had lived there all their lives, some with family roots that went back to 
escaped slaves who originally arrived in the town by way of the under- 
ground railroad during the early and middle 1800s. I met Black people 
who were third generation cooks and janitors at Cornell, and who sin- 
cerely felt obliged to uphold a family tradition of service to that institution. 

In 1964, there were few, very few, Blacks among the campus’s grad- 
uate student population, and virtually no fraternization between students 
and townies, Black or white. 

So it was not long before I had completely submerged myself within 
the rather tight-knit corps of sociology graduate students who were part 
of my entering class. They were bright, articulate, and very competitive. 
My involvement in that group was about as close as I’ve ever come either 
before or since to deep involvement in a cohesive, informal peer group. 
The group was ideal for purposes of academic collegiality and intellectual, 
psychological, and spiritual survival in the partly real, partly surreal strug- 
gle against everything from the sociology graduate faculty and Ithaca s 
weather to the persistent urge to leave school. But still I felt a gnawing 
dissatisfaction, that I was neglecting other concerns, concerns that seemed 
increasingly urgent, even more so than my schooling. 

Since the historic 1954 Supreme Court decision striking down “sep- 
arate but equal” treatment of the races, a wide diversity of forces had 
converged to give impetus to Black quests for equal rights. Blacks had 
developed and refined the techniques of nonviolent direct action, result- 
ing in the elimination of the more blatant forms and symbols of racist 
discrimination; television had for over a decade brought the savagery of 
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racist official and mob violence into the living rooms and consciousness of 
America; colonialism was in decline, and its demise, particularly in the 
continent of Africa, provided a new source of dignity and pride for Afro- 
Americans; and the United States was already engaged in a war in South- 
east Asia that, combined with its long history of racist victimization of 
minorities at home, placed this nation at a distinct propaganda disadvan- 
tage in its global struggle with international communism for hearts and 
minds. All of this accelerated the new militancy emerging in the Black 
movement, a militancy that was both fostered and fed by growing con- 
cerns, particularly among young Blacks, that the gradualism of estab- 
lished civil rights methods and leadership was too slow. 

It was concern about my own political responsibilities in this regard 
that led me to begin intermittent weekend pilgrimages to New York City 
after one day reading a newspaper story on Malcolm X and his newly 
established Organization for Afro-American Unity. 

It was the same Malcolm X I’d listened to at the home of an old Black 
woman, Josephine Smith, years earlier, although I remembered him as ap- 
pearing much taller. But the fiery style and bitingly satirical humor was 
still there. Every Sunday morning that studies, money, and weather per- 
mitted, I caught a bus to New York City and then a cab from the bus 
depot to the meeting hall where Malcolm lectured. Though there was al- 
ways a substantial turnout to hear Malcolm, the hall was never full, and I 
myself traveled to New York fewer than a half dozen times to hear him 
speak. 

The meetings always started the same way. One of the junior officers 
of the organization would make announcements on business matters, wel- 
come visitors, and generally warm up the audience in preparation for 
Malcom’s presentation— which was rather like subjecting starving people 
to a hard-sell food advertisement. It was utterly unnecessary. Everyone 
there was there to hear Brother Malcolm speak. He was the master orator, 
a speaker who in a span of seconds could move an audience from ex- 
plosive rage to compassion to thigh-slapping laughter. 

On the last occasion that I attended one of Malcolm’s meetings, he was 
extolling the sanctity of the Black family and its role as the backbone of 
the Black human rights struggle. And as had been the case for so many 
years during his tutelage under Elijah Muhammad, a main theme of Mal- 
colm’s talk this day was the historical treatment of the Black woman— no 
mere political or religious concern with Malcolm X, since he himself had 
a wife and four daughters. 
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As one of his lieutenants completed the preliminaries of the meeting, 
Malcolm stepped to the rostrum and, with almost startling suddenness 
uttered the traditional Muslim greeting: “As— Salaikum— Salaam.” 

And the audience responded: “Wa-Ajaikuh-Salaam.” 

The meeting hall was quiet now, a hush heavy with an air of ex- 
pectancy. The ushers standing near the comers of the stage and at various 
other places throughout the hall seemed more relaxed than those who 
greeted visitors at the bottom of the staircase leading up to the meeting 
room. There had been no searches for weapons; Malcolm thought it humil- 
iating to guests and bad public relations. And though cameras and tape 
recorders were banned, anyone could take notes during the meeting. 

Malcolm continued: 

“Brothers and sisters, friends— tonight you are here to get some good 
news.” 

A voice rang out to my left. 

“Make it plain, Minister! Teach us!” 

“But you must remember that what is good news to some is bad news 
to others. What is good news to the sheep is bad news to the wolf.” 

Another voice to my right and in the front. 

“All praises due Allah! Say the word!” 

“Today I’m going to tell you who and what you are so that you will 
know who and what your enemy is.” 

“Lay it out, Minister Malcolm! Lay it out plain!” 

“History shows that you are by nature a beautiful, just, and moral 
Black people whose forebears were stolen from Africa by the white man. 
“You’re right, Minister! God knows you’re right!” 

“The record of history shows that. So it isn’t racism, brothers and sis- 
ters, when I say to you that this is what happened— that the white man 
stole us then and keeps us in the situation we’re in today. I have the au- 
thority of history backing me up.” 

“Yes you do! Say on! Say on!” 

“He stole our fathers and mothers from Africa, from their culture 
and brought them to this land in chains.” 

“Teach! Teach!” 

“But our people weren’t brought right here to this country. They were 
dropped off first in the Caribbean, where they would break them in, break 
their spirit to resist enslavement, break their natural will to live free.” 

“Yes they did it! Teach on, Minister! Tell us how they did it.” 

“I read in one book, brothers and sisters, where they employed a 
‘slave breaker’ who would take a pregnant Black woman and make her 
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watch as her man was tortured and beaten until he begged the white man 
to put him to death.” 

“Oh, this devil! His day is cornin’! It’s surely cornin’!” 

“And then, with the Black woman watching, that slave breaker would 
take the tortured and battered Black man and tie him-hands and feet— 
to four trees that had been deliberately planted in such a way that they 
could be bent over and secured in this bent position to the ground by 
ropes. Once the Black man was tied to those bent-over trees, the ropes 
securing them would be cut and those trees would snap back, tearing 
that Black man into four different parts-right before his pregnant Black 
woman’s eyes.” 

“Good God Almighty! Tell it all, Malcolm!” 

“And as that pregnant Black woman stood there and watched as they 
did it, all of the grief and fear that that woman felt would go right into that 
unborn baby.” 

“They did it! You know they did it!” 

The crowd was now aroused to anger. 

“And then they would take a Black woman that was pregnant and 
tie her up by her toes, let her be hanging head down; and with her Black 
man watching, they would take a knife and they would slit her stomach 
so that the unborn child would fall out and they would stomp its head 
into the ground. . . .” 

The audience had now reached a feverish rage. Shouts were ringing 
out all across the room. 

“Beasts!” 

“Oh, these devils is murderous!” 

“Tell us about ’em, Malcolm.” 

“They ain’t changed! Teach ’em to us, brother!” 

“Yes! That Black man was made to stand there and watch this happen 
to his woman and his child. Stand there in chains, bound hand and foot, 
unable to stop a single thing— and if you think that this isn’t true, that I’m 
not telling you the truth—” 

“We believe you, brother! We know it’s the truth.” 

“—then you go and get a book by Spears called The American Slave 
Trade, read From Slavery to Freedom by John Hope Franklin, or Anti- 
Slavery by Dwight L. Dumond, or The Negro Family in the United States 
by E. Franklin Frazier.” 

“We’ll read ’em, brother! We’ll read ’em!” 

Malcolm continued: 

“The slave maker knew that he couldn’t make people slaves unless he 
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made both the Black man and the Black woman afraid of him and disre- 
spectful of each other. Because unless the Black man and the Black 
woman can get together on a basis of mutual love, mutual respect, and 
mutual understanding, Black people will never get together on anything- 
least of all on the white man who has worked long and hard to keep 
us apart and to break the Black family down.” 

“That’s right, Malcolm! Teach us why he did it to us!” 

“And so the Black woman had begun to disrespect the Black man 
even before they were delivered to the slavers in this country, because 
the Black man was unable to protect her or their children from being 
raped and murdered by the white man.” 

“Oh, this devil is vicious.” 

“And not being able to protect the Black woman and being disre- 
spected by her, the Black man soon came to lose his self-respect, to ques- 
tion his status as a man, and to distrust the Black woman— especially after 
seeing some of the kinds of things that she was forced to do to keep the 
white man from selling her children away from her on the plantation, or 
to keep the white man from selling or killing him.” 

“Good God! You cain’t tell nothin’ but the truth, Minister Malcolm!” 
“And so down through the centuries, ever since we were stolen from 
our African homeland, Black men and Black women have been at each 
other’s throats— the Black man attacking the Black woman, the Black 
woman attacking the Black man, and the white man alternately attacking 
both of us and siding with one against the other one while not being for 
either one.” 

“Yes he’s treacherous! He’s a master tricknowlogist!” 

“He’ll have some ‘scholars’ put out a story that the Black man hates 
the Black woman; tomorrow it’s a story that the Black woman shouldn’t 
give a hoot what happens to the Black man. And you believe the white 
man! You believe him because you’re still on the plantation. The chains 
have just been taken off your body and placed on your mind— the white 
man has a headlock on you! He says that you should hate your woman, 
that it’s all right to sell your woman on the street like a piece of meat, 
that it’s all right to beat, degrade, abuse, and disrespect your woman and 
what do you say? ‘Yas suh, massa’ Yes! That’s what you say. Because 
your head is still on the plantation, in chains.” 

Loud laughter. 

“Yes. That’s us, Malcolm! Tell it like it is!” 

“We still ain’t nothin’ but slaves!” 

“Then the white man tells the Black woman, ‘Look at what the Black 
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man does to you. He abuses you, he can’t provide for you, he can’t 
protect you. What kind of a man is that? You’re better off without a 
man!’ And before you know it, we’re at each other’s throats. The white 
man set a program in motion, geared to keep Black men and Black women 
from ever getting together and you bought it; you swallowed the whole 
thing— shell, parsley, and all; hook, line, and sinker; lock, stock, and 
barrel; the whole enchilada— and you loved it so much you cried for the 
drippin’s.” 

The audience was ecstatic. 

“Yes. You cried for the drippin’s. You loved it so much that you 
wanted to be a pimp. Or you wanted to be a prostitute. Some of you 
even specialized in white men and white women. A Black person wasn’t 
good enough for you even though you were nothing but a pimp or a 
prostitute. That’s what you thought of Black people— that’s what you 
thought of yourself.” 

“Teach!” 

“We will do anything antisocial and immoral that doesn’t have any 
place in a marriage or in the family. The Black woman must understand 
the Black man and insist that he be a man. Black men and women must 
stop listening to the white man. Black men must stop neglecting and start 
respecting and protecting the Black woman. Black men and women must 
smarten up, clean up, and stand up— together.” 

Malcolm’s message that day was still reverberating through my mind 
when I walked from the meeting hall down the steps and out into a now 
darkened street to hail a taxi. As one taxi after another sped past— taxi 
drivers were extremely reluctant to make pickups in Harlem— memories 
of my parents’ stormy marriage and those of scores of Black men and 
women in the Southend commingled in my mind with the sounds and im- 
ages of a dozen or so scantily clad Black prostitutes and their Black pimps 
whistling, shouting, and attempting to wave down the cars of potential 
johns— not fifty yards from the very spot where Malcolm had spoken. 

I also thought about Sugarlock and Lena. I’d met Sugarlock— or, 
rather, I’d been accosted by him— just outside the bus depot on my second 
trip to New York City to hear Malcolm speak. Sugarlock was a golden- 
eyed and very thin boy with teeth that seemed far too large for his small 
round face. He wore a dingy white T-shirt, cut-off jeans, and high-topped 
black sneakers with no socks-all in all, somewhat inadequately dressed, 

I thought, even on one of the “gift from the Gods” Indian summer days 
that just seem to materialize from time to time during early- and midfall 
months in the Midwest and East. 
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From his size and development, Sugarlock looked to be eight, perhaps 
ten years old. But from his conversation, his style, his bravado, clearly he 
was much older inside. 

“Hey! Brother man. Need a woman, brother man?” 

At first I was rather taken aback— not by the inquiry, but by the fact 
that it issued from that mouth. 

“Naw, young brother. My mama always told me to never buy meat 
off the street.” 

“This is okay, brother man. I’ve known her all my life— she’s my sis- 
ter. Here, brother man, here. She’s right here. Come meet her, brother 
man. My name is Sugarlock. My sister’s Lena. Come meet her . . .” 

He walked the ten yards or so to an alleyway serving the delivery 
entrances to businesses adjacent to the bus depot and disappeared around 
the comer. He returned momentarily with a young girl. 

“This is Lena, brother man. She’s my sister. Shake the brother’s hand, 
Lena. Come on— shake the brother’s hand.” 

He grabbed her hand anxiously and pulled it toward me. It was then 
that I noticed the needle tracks on her arm. Lena was a junkie— and so 
was Sugarlock. 

“Hey, man. I don’t need no woman. Thanks, but I don’t need no 
woman.” 

“Please, man. Ten dollars. All we need is ten dollars.” 

“I don’t need no woman, man.” 

“Brother man. Brother man. Please. Five dollars. Five dollars and 
you can have her. There. Right back there. Right there in the truck. . . . 
Two dollars man. Just two dollars.” 

As I hailed a taxi for the hall where Malcolm held his meetings, Sugar- 
lock had already begun haggling with another potential john who had just 
stepped from the bus station. And as the taxi driver sat recording my 
destination in his log, I noticed Lena— every bit of fourteen, perhaps fif- 
teen, and seven months pregnant— disappear into the alley to turn a trick 
off the back end of an abandoned pickup truck, while her brother kept 
watch and hustled more customers. 

It was what I heard and saw during these trips that influenced me to 
write my master’s thesis on the Black Muslim family. Families were the 
core of Malcolm’s following, and it soon became evident that in the Nation 
of Islam, from which Malcolm and his flock had defected, the family was 
also the solid foundation at the base of the organization. 

But I got much more than merely a thesis topic out of my trips to 
New York City. What I heard and what I witnessed changed my entire 
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outlook on the world, on America, on Black people, and on myself. Mal- 
colm was the most stimulating speaker I’d heard since I sat in an audi- 
torium at San Jose State and listened to Louis Lomax speak on the “Ne- 
gro Revolt” during my senior year. But more than merely stimulating new 
ideas for me, Malcolm X incited, inflamed, and legitimized a passion to 
act upon deeply felt convictions. I didn’t realize the extent to which he 
had influenced me in that direction until I entered the TV lounge at Casca- 
dilla Hall on the afternoon of Sunday, February 21, 1965— just in time to 
hear a bunch of white boys cheer following a news bulletin announcing that 
Malcolm X had been assassinated at the Audubon Ballroom, where he 
was about to hold his weekly meeting. 

The next day virtually every New York newspaper ran a front-page 
story on Malcolm’s life and his death. It was after reading several of 
these stories that I made a decision to discontinue use of the word Negro, 
that I decided, as Malcolm had said so often, that “we must take pride 
in our Blackness, in ourselves, before we can do anything else.” 

I didn’t sleep well at all the night following Malcolm X’s death. I lay 
awake for a long time reflecting upon the fact that being called “Black” 
had been sufficient provocation for a fight when I was growing up in East 
St. Louis. I recalled one incident in particular at Hughes-Quinn Junior 
High School when a classmate shouted at a friend who had been “playing 
the dozens” with another student: 

“Nigger, I’m goin’ to kick your ass if you let him call you Black and 
you don’t kick his ass.” 

Before turning out the lights, I wrote a reminder in bold black letters 
on a piece of plain white paper: 

BLESSED ARE THOSE BLACK 

PEOPLE WHO EXPECT ONLY THE 

WORST FROM WHITE AMERICA: 

FOR THEY SHALL NOT BE 

DISAPPOINTED 

I pinned the epigram to the door so that it would be the last thing 
I saw before I left my room each day. 

In the summer of 1965 I returned to California to do research for my 
M.A. thesis. Muhammad’s Mosque #26 was located in San Francisco and 
it had a substantial attendance each Wednesday and Friday night and on 
Sunday afternoons. While still on the East Coast, I’d visited Muslim groups 
in Boston, Philadelphia, and Washington, D.C., and I’d used these con- 
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tacts to gain entry to the upper echelon of authority within the San Fran- 
cisco mosque. 

It was my thesis preparations that led me to look more deeply into 
the sociology and history of Black political and social movements in Amer- 
ica. Only then did I even begin to realize the full extent to which I’d 
been systematically cheated in my formal schooling. In three years of 
high school and more than five years of college, I’d never been assigned 
so much as an essay by or about a Black American. In four college-level 
courses in American history and enough sociology classes to fulfill the 
course requirements for an undergraduate major and a master’s degree in 
the field, I had never been exposed to any survey of Black social or 
political thought. 

Even the courses I’d taken in race relations and contemporary social 
movements dealt with Blacks as white society’s “social problems,” as peo- 
ple whose circumstances were explained away, usually by blaming the 
Black victims of racist oppression. 

The only Black social scientists that were ever mentioned in my classes 
at San Jose State were E. Franklin Frazier (who was applauded because 
he was— and still is— the only Black ever elected president of the ASA 
[American Sociological Association], and because “he exposed the Black 
middle class as having one major problem— they wanted to be white”), 
and W. E. B. Du Bois, who this same liberal white instructor dismissed 
as senile and mentally incompetent during his later years. “How else 
can you explain his joining the Communist party?” 

My awakening to so many Black writers, poets, social and political 
activists, commentators, historians, and artists opened a world of thought 
and analysis to which I’d been totally oblivious. Now I read incessantly, 
devouring everything I could get my hands on that was by or about 
Black people. In learning how to read at Fresno City College, I’d stepped 
from the darkness into the light. Now, in reading works by and about 
Black Americans, I’d discovered a map of where we’d been and how we 
had arrived at our then contemporary circumstances. And there was the 
ongoing Pan Africanist debate, worldwide and decades old, and the gen- 
eral debate over where and how Black people should proceed socially 
and politically. I was stunned that in my seventeen years of formal school- 
ing, I had been exposed to so little of the rich abundance of literature 
on the Black experience. 

But even more significantly, ideas established in my mind since gram- 
mar school in East St. Louis, ideas reinforced by the speeches of Malcolm 
X, ideas nurtured by my experiences since first arriving in California, 
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ideas as to what I was, where I was, and what my responsibilities were as 
a Black person in White America— for me, these ideas emerged for the 
first time solidly grounded in a tradition of struggle and sacrifice that ex- 
tended all the way back through slavery, the “Middle Passage,” and beyond 
to Africa. In books by and about other Black people, in other places, 
during other times— in Richard Wright’s Black Boy, in the activist and 
humanistic intellectuality of W. E. B. Du Bois, in the bitterly rebellious 
poetry of Claude McKay, in the vivid ebony portraits created by James 
Baldwin, in the humor, pain, and profound universality of Langston 
Hughes’s works, and in the prose of Ralph Ellison—/ discovered myself! 

Just before I left California on my way back to Cornell in the summer 
of 1965, Watts exploded. I watched telecasts of the unbelievable violence 
and chaos that was occurring in that Black Los Angeles community: the 
looting; the horrendous fires left to burn themselves out because the fire 
departments refused or felt it too dangerous to enter the area; the police 
assaults on occupied homes and apartment houses under the pretext of 
carrying out Chief Parker’s command to “kill all snipers and looters on 
sight!”; the dead and wounded lying in the streets. 

My feelings were reminiscent of another time when I had sat before 
a television set and watched as an almost surreal scenario began unfold- 
ing on the afternoon of my twenty-first birthday-November 22, 1963. 
Only Watts seemed worse-much worse. My mind harked back to the 
prophetic warnings of James Baldwin in The Fire Next Time and Lang- 
ston Hughes’s poetic consideration of “What Happens to a Dream De- 
ferred?” And I thought about the East St. Louis riot of 1917, and won- 
dered how many decades would pass before the vacant lots left in the 
wake of the Watts fires would be built upon again. (As of this writing- 
fifteen years after Watts— most of the vacant lots are still vacant.) 

As I traveled back to the East Coast, I found newspapers in every 
major city with any significant Black population posing the same question 
—“Could a Watts happen here?” Denver, Omaha, Chicago, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, New York City, Washington, D.C., and every other major city 
had begun to assess their preparedness and vulnerability to “Black 
insurrection.” 

On the other side of the coin, new opportunities in housing, jobs, and 
education began to open up to Blacks on a scale and with a rapidity 
never thought possible by the gradualists and the nonviolent direct-action 
strategists. It was clear that with Watts, the nonviolent Civil Rights Move- 
ment had encountered the first grass-roots challenge to the legitimacy and 
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pace of its strategies. And it caught both the white power structure and 
the Black middle-class leadership structure completely by surprise. 

Upon my return to Ithaca, it became immediately obvious that the 
reality and implications of Watts had utterly failed to penetrate the pas- 
toral, ivory-tower milieu of Cornell University. Watts was treated by many 
students and faculty as an apparition, something that had happened way 
out in crazy California, something akin to that dirty little war way over 
there in Southeast Asia, something suitable only for cocktail-party con- 
versation and exercises in intellectual gymnastics and mental calisthenics, 
something that the media was probably blowing out of proportion in terms 
of its significance as a turning point in the Civil Rights Movement. 

As the 1965-66 academic year wore on at Cornell, I found it more 
and more difficult to relate seriously to theory courses and courses on 
American institutions that offered little of direct relevance to social and 
political concerns I thought vital and pressing. Some of my professors 
were not only unsympathetic to my “nonacademic” concerns, they were 
hostile to the very idea of any attempt on my part to synthesize my po- 
litical and social concerns with my scholarly interests. But theory and life 
had become fused into a single unity for me and neither made any sense 
without the other. 

An incident that happened late in the fall semester of 1965 made it 
clear that I would have to make a choice between staying at Cornell and 
giving up my political interests or leaving the university, at least temporar- 
ily, in pursuit of social and political involvements that could not be ful- 
filled there. 

The day before the annual sociology faculty-graduate student Christ- 
mas party, my theory professor and I had a slight confrontation in the 
classroom. I cannot remember the precise point of argument, but it had 
to do with the impact of numbers on stratification and intergroup power 
relations. I never understood whether he felt I’d asked a stupid question, 
or if it was the case that he resented my asking the question at all. But 
the situation had gone rapidly downhill and had ended by his dismissing 
the class. 

The next evening, I had been among the last to arrive at the Christ- 
mas party at Sage Hall Graduate Center. As I walked through the door, 
my theory professor flashed a big smile and gestured toward me. 

“Now here comes a real scholar, a true intellectual. Heaven help us!” 

The people around him were still chuckling when I walked up to him, 
stared directly into his blue eyes, and whispered just loud enough for 
him and those closest to us to hear. 
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“You know what, man? I’ll be prospering when a son of a bitch like 
you will not even be able to survive.” 

They looked stunned as I turned and walked away. About two weeks 
later, the chairman of the department, who also happened to head my 
thesis committee, called me in to have a talk. I don’t know if the Christ- 
mas party incident had precipitated the meeting, but clearly there had 
developed some concern over my situation in the department. 

After the meeting, I decided that I would take a temporary leave 
from Cornell. 




Homecoming 


In the spring of 1966 I completed my M.A., and had my first article 
accepted for publication, “A Comparative Analysis of Black Muslim and 
Lower-Class Negro Christian Family Relationships,” in the Journal of Mar- 
riage and the Family. I decided that I’d return to California and, perhaps, 
stop in Illinois to see my folks in East St. Louis and particularly my mother 
in Rock Island, where she had been living for some years. It had been al- 
most fourteen years since our bitter parting. Rock Island was less than a 
day and a half by bus from Ithaca. 

It was about eleven-thirty in the evening when I arrived at the flat 
where my mother stayed. I paid the taxi driver and asked him to wait, 
since the place was completely dark. 

I knocked on the door. A light came on in a back room and I waved 
the taxi off. 

A big, light-skinned woman came to the door. I barely recognized her 
as the woman I had known as my mother during my childhood. And she 
didn’t recognize me at all. 

She never opened the door. She only pulled back the tattered curtain 
and asked, “Yes? Who is it?” 

“It’s me, Sonny.” 

“Sonny? I don’t know no damn Sonny. Get away from my door before 
I get a gun.” 

“It’s me, Sonny, your oldest boy from East St. Louis.” 

“Nigger, I said get your ass— Who? Sonny? Is that you? Baby? Oh. My 
God. Just a minute. Let me put some clothes on.” 

She opened the door and let me in. Someone in the house had been 
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drinking very heavily. There were empty beer, whiskey, and gin bottles 
in the trash can next to the kitchen range. And there were fresh “soldiers,” 
some already opened, on the countertop beneath the cabinet where the 
plates and glasses were kept. 

“Can I get you something to drink, baby?” 

“Oh, no thanks. It’s a little late for me.” 

“Well, I’m going to have one. . . . You’re really a sight for sore eyes. 

. . . This helps me sleep. I have some pains in my legs from varicose 
veins.” 

She took one sip, set the glass back on the table, and then she just 
began to cry. She cried for the better part of ten minutes without ever 
saying a word. Then she looked at me and said, “You done well. Keep 
goin’. Fine yourself a nice girl and keep goin’. Your daddy and me— we 
messed ours up. But you gon’ do better. Just keep goin’ and get you a 
nice girl and have children, raise a nice family.” 

She finally got up and left the room, returning with a quilt and a 
blanket, which she spread out on a lumpy couch in the front room. 

“How long you intending to stay?” 

“Just a day, I guess. My bus leaves tomorrow evening.” 

“I’m sorry I don’t have anyplace for you to sleep. This old couch 
is like sleeping on a rock. I’d give you my bed, but it’s worse than the 
couch.” 

“That’s okay. This’ll do just fine.” 

I woke up the next morning to screaming in one of the back rooms. 

“Where is the check, nigger? You bring your ass around here without 
some money. Where is my damn ax?” 

“I told you, Adelaide, the next time you hit me with that hatchet, 
I’m going to kill you.” 

“Nigger, you threatening me in my own house? Get off my goddamn 
porch.” 

“Damn, Addie. Wait a minute. Wait a minute. Don’t be like that. Wait 
a minute. Come go down to the store with me. I got the check and I ain’t 
even cashed it yet.” 

“You better not come around here with no shit about you ‘don’t have 
no check.’ Where is it? Let’s go. I want every dime.” 

I heard the kitchen door close, and the house was quiet again. I got up, 
dressed, and waited for nearly seven hours for my mother to return. My 
bus was scheduled to leave at five o’clock that evening for East St. Louis. 
I left my mother’s house by taxi at four-fifteen. I left a note on a table 
among a group of knickknacks and little ceramic figures: 
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Dear Mother: 

I never stopped loving you. 

Sonny 

I talked to her once after that on the phone, but I never saw her 
again. 

When I got to East St. Louis, my sister Lois picked me up at the bus 
depot. She had married a schoolteacher and was completing a degree in 
education herself. 

When she picked me up she was fuming mad about something that 
had happened at the Fort involving my three younger sisters. 

The girls had only recently returned to East St. Louis from Rock Is- 
land. They had moved into the Fort, which had been practically aban- 
doned, since by then the Old Man and everyone else had taken up resi- 
dence elsewhere. 

The fact of the matter is that my sisters had nowhere else to go. My 
mother’s flat had grown much too small to accommodate her own needs 
and those of three adolescent girls. And Lois was trying to build a life 
for herself and her own family, and at the time was in no position to 
take them in. 

So they moved back into the Fort. 

Apparently the Old Man had hired someone to repair a toilet that had 
been added to the back room where I once shared a bed with my three 
brothers. The cesspool in the backyard had caved in, and the sewage 
bubbled out into the ground through broken pipes until the pipes became 
plugged, backing sewage up into the toilet. The hole in the ceiling of the 
bathroom still had not been repaired, and the pigeons had practically 
taken over the back room as a result. 

The man who had been hired to do the work had come by the house 
on two or three different occasions, but he never did any work. He just sat 
around making notes on a piece of paper and making conversation with 
the girls. 

Then, about one o’clock one morning, my sisters awakened in the 
bed the three of them shared to find him standing over them masturbating. 
It was only later that they learned he was a convicted sex offender, a child 
molester who had been released from jail only three weeks earlier follow- 
ing incarceration for his third sex-offense conviction. 

Later, after they managed to contact the Old Man and tell him what 
had happened, he began to interrogate them about what had been the 
most terrifying experience of their young lives. 
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After hearing the story, I went looking for my father. He was at work. 
And it was probably just as well. That was probably as angry as I’ve 
ever been at anybody in my entire life. It could easily have developed 
into a tragic situation. 

I went by the Fort. Unbelievably, conditions had deteriorated even 
beyond what existed when I was last there. Every window in the place 
was now broken or boarded up. As I walked over the squeaking, warped 
floorboards, roaches and mice scurried for cover. And the pigeons were 
still there, scratching and fluttering about overhead. In the kitchen, the 
refrigerator had begun to fall through a floor that had rotted after years 
of being soaked by water dripping from the thick ice that accumulated in 
the freezer compartment. 

As I opened the refrigerator door (a door still held closed by a screen- 
door latch), the utility light went on, causing roaches that were living 
and breeding inside to scatter. I slammed the door so hard that part of 
the rotting floor gave way. It was only the refrigerator’s door that kept 
it from falling all the way into the basement. As I walked back through 
the house toward the front room, I came very, very close to setting the 
place on fire. 

I decided instead to go to the social services authorities downtown. 
There had to be some way of correcting this unconscionable situation, of 
getting the Fort condemned, of compelling the Old Man to fulfill some 
semblance of the paternal responsibilities he had always talked about. 

I was finally able to get the welfare case worker off the subjects of 
sports and California— “I read about you out there throwin’ that discus 
with them big movie stars.” (Just about everybody I knew in East St. Louis 
had bought the media hype on California— it’s the land of milk and honey, 
of peaches and cream, where it never rains, where once you enter the state 
you just take the Golden Freeway to the East Street exit and hang a right 
on Luxury Lane to your pad on Mansion Row.) The case worker revealed 
that someone— apparently the girls themselves— had already called in a 
complaint about the Fort and had asked that it be condemned. He then 
stated with surprising candor: 

“Look, man. Like everything else in this city— and regardless of the 
civil service tests— this is a political patronage job. Your father is tied 
in with the Paramount Democratic Club. If I go out there and write him 
up, condemn the house, or threaten to take him to court because of that 
situation, the only thing that will happen is that I’ll get fired. I could be 
looking for welfare for me and my family. Now, I want to be helpful. 
Maybe if you talked to your dad.. . 
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So this was the payoff from the Old Man’s years of involvement in 
politics, from his seventeen years as a precinct committeeman, from almost 
two decades of delivering the vote for the Democratic machine in south- 
western Illinois. 

The Old Man’s political involvements were always a source of friction 
and fights between my mother and him. She always held that he was just 
being used, that those white folks who controlled the machine in East St. 
Louis didn’t give a damn about him or, as she used to say, “any other 
nigger. If they did, we’d have had sewers out here years ago; we wouldn’t 
be living out here on the edge of town, and we wouldn’t be broke all the 
damn time.” She said it time and time again, over and over, through the 
years. She thought that the Old Man was a fool not to steal what he 
could and get out. 

The Old Man always argued that she was just jealous, that she simply 
wanted him to “sit at home underneath her” so she could dominate him, 
that he knew white precinct committeemen whose children had been given 
scholarships to the University of Illinois, and that his only reason for 
staying in politics was to insure college scholarships and jobs for each of 
his children, too. 

College was always the long-term promise of my father’s political in- 
volvements. The immediate certainty was a summer job in Springfield. 
That is, it was always a certainty “next summer.” 

As I listened to the caseworker, I reflected upon the long-promised job 
that I finally got in the summer of my junior year in high school. But it 
wasn’t a job in Springfield working in some state legislator’s office or for 
some public agency. “Colored” kids didn’t get those jobs in the 1950s. 
The “colored” jobs were chopping weeds along county and state roads, 
picking up dead animals off the highways, spreading blacktop or asphalt— 
as likely on some politico’s driveway as along a highway— and my job, 
picking up garbage for the city of East St. Louis. The job paid little, less 
than a dollar and a half an hour, and we were paid every two weeks, with 
a hefty sum deducted for “dues”— kickbacks is more accurate. 

Blacks weren’t allowed to drive garbage trucks. Garbage truck driver 
was a white job. The driver of the truck I worked on was a guy by the 
name of Simpson, an Archie Bunker-type, grubby, cherub-faced little man 
with nubby little fat fingers, the nails of which he kept gnawed to the 
quick. 

From the moment that I reported to his truck, Simpson was on my 
case. Peering from beneath his tattered, greasy St. Louis Cardinals baseball 
cap, he admonished: 
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“You fellows work on my truck, boy. You’re going to work like a 
one-legged man in a forest fire. And I’m not shittin’ you a nickel’s worth.” 

And true to his word, over the next two weeks or so, he drove the 
truck through alleys so fast that even Foxworth, the veteran garbage col- 
lector working with me, began to complain about having to catch up with 
the truck to dump his bucket. 

I never complained. In East St. Louis at the time, only the garbage of 
white folks was picked up for the most part (though there were a few 
Blacks who had maneuvered onto the periphery of the white community, 
and so had their garbage picked up too). I just passed up as many garbage 
cans as necessary to keep up with the truck. When the white folks began 
to call in to the mayor’s office with complaints about their garbage not 
being picked up, Simpson slowed the truck down. 

Everything Simpson ever said in the two summers that I worked on 
that truck, he concluded with: 

“. . . and I ain’t shittin’ you a nickel’s worth.” 

But the way he said “nickel’s worth” always came out sounding like 
“nigger’s worth”— the meaning of course being that he considered Blacks 
utterly worthless. He hated working with Blacks. For him, the associa- 
tion added to the denigration of picking up smelly, stinking garbage and 
holding a low-paying political patronage job. 

I always listened very carefully when he said “nickel’s worth.” I 
wanted to catch him once, just once, saying “I ain’t shittin’ you a nigger’s 
worth.” And I told him so. “Man, you better say that ‘nickel’s worth’ 
real clear. If I ever catch you saying ‘nigger’s worth,’ I’m going to beat 
this damn five-gallon bucket over your head until it looks like a pie pan.” 
His response was, “Whadaya mean? I can’t help the way I talk anymore 
than you can help what color you are.” 

“Yeah, man, I know. That’s exactly why I listen to everything you 
say. And if I catch you saying ‘nigger’s worth,’ you’re going to need a 
shoehorn to put that damn baseball cap back on; you’re going to need 
so many bandages on your fat head you’ll look like you’re wearing a 
turban.” 

He was infuriated, not only at the fact that I was monitoring his ut- 
terances but because I had threatened him. One of our garbage collec- 
tion routes passed within three blocks of my girl friend’s home. Simpson 
knew this. From our steady banter and small talk, he also knew that, 
though I had told her that 1 was working for the city, 1 hadn’t told her 
that I picked up garbage. Simpson made it his business to show her where 
I worked. At every opportunity, he drove past Eighteenth and Missouri 
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Avenue, usually with me hanging on the side of the truck and with gar- 
bage slopping onto the street. And just for good measure, he would lay on 
the horn— loud and long. This didn’t stop until one day when I accidentally 
threw a full bucket of soupy, maggot-laden garbage through the window 
on the passenger side of the truck as Simpson drove it slowly through an 
alley along our pickup route. Simpson, of course, swore that I’d done it 
on purpose. My position was that he was driving the truck too slowly. If he 
had been driving faster, the garbage would have landed in the bed of the 
truck rather than sailing through the passenger window. Then, looking 
him straight in the eye, I added, “And I ain’t shittin’ you a nickel’s worth!” 

It all came back to me as I sat and listened to the case investigator. 

I knew people who had gotten “nigger rich” gathering up the crumbs 
dropped by thieving, corrupt white politicians in East St. Louis. There was 
so much corruption: graft, payoffs, kickbacks, rip-offs, and just plain 
thievery. Votes, jobs, permits, licenses, everything and anything that could 
turn a dollar was bought, sold, or stolen. None of the loot, however, 
reached our family. The Old Man was scared to death of going back to 
jail. He would collect his booty in benefits for his children. 

And so, thanks to his seventeen years of loyal service to the political 
machine in East St. Louis, his family (or what was left of it) was finally 
realizing a direct payoff, not in college scholarships, or jobs, or even wel- 
fare Aid to Dependent Children. The Old Man was proud. It was too 
painful for him to stand by, helpless, as the situation at the Fort con- 
tinued to deteriorate (unlike his daddy, he had no Jesus to ameliorate his 
pain), and he was too proud, given his image in the neighborhood, to 
allow his children to show up on the welfare or family-aid rolls. The pay- 
off, then, came in deliberate, calculated, official neglect. And there was 
nothing that I could do about it. 

That evening, frustrated, disgusted, and angry, I caught a bus for San 
Jose. 

The younger girls stayed with my older sister for a few days and 
then moved back into the Fort. 


Return to 
Speed City 


Over the spring and summer of 1966 , 1 worked at numerous part-time 
jobs: at Agnew State Hospital providing recreational services to geri- 
atric patients; as a counselor at a Palo Alto center for mentally disturbed 
children; as a physical education director for an eight-week Peace Corps 
training program at San Jose State; and, briefly, as a janitor and utility 
man at a mortuary (I quit on my first day when I was moved to the 
graveyard shift in order, I believe, that my presence would not create 
concern among families of white clientele). It was fall before I secured a 
full-time job. 

Despite all the protest demonstrations and lawsuits nationally around 
the issues of segregated public accommodations and housing, in San Jose, 
minorities— particularly Blacks— still encountered humiliating discrimina- 
tion whenever they tried to rent, lease, or buy property. Regardless of what 
the written laws stipulated, the real question confronting Blacks was always 
“What is the law today?” as far as a particular landlord, real-estate sales- 
man or apartment-house manager was concerned. And, inevitably, the 
law of the day was “Oh, I’m sorry. We just rented our last unit” (No 
niggers allowed!). Or, “Gee, you know, just yesterday we raised the rent 
on all of our remaining apartments” (Niggers must pay more for less!). 
Or, “Golly, you know, we’re changing managers. Why don’t you come 
back in about two weeks? But, of course, I can’t quote you a rental price 
now” (Niggers can rent at a higher price if we can’t rent all the units to 
whites!). 

The message of the Black rebellion in Watts had never penetrated the 
laid-back atmosphere of racist complacency and mock liberalism in San 
Jose. After all, the city had no sprawling ghetto, and its small Black pop- 
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ulation was mostly ignored so long as they accepted their place and kept 
a low profile. 

So, by the fall of 1967, after a year of working as a researcher for 
the Santa Clara County Economic Opportunity Commission (SCCEOC) 
and teaching two courses a semester as a half-time instructor at San Jose 
State, I was still unable to move out of a leaky, converted garage I had 
been renting for $100 a month. It was my race, not my faculty card, or 
my Ivy League master’s degree, or my ability to pay that mattered to 
landlords near the college. 

By the opening of the 1967-68 academic year, I had determined 
that SCCEOC-type efforts were futile insofar as solving critical problems 
affecting minorities and the poor was concerned; the waste, the incompe- 
tence, the insincerity, the corruption, the stifling, shackling bureaucracy 
wiped out completely any faith that I had in that type of program. 

Furthermore, during the year that I had taught at San Jose State, I 
had become increasingly disturbed over the circumstances of Blacks on 
the campus. I was one of only four Black instructors on a faculty of over 
a thousand; Black students were outnumbered by foreign students twenty 
to one, with fewer than one hundred Blacks in full-time residence, and 
most of those continued to be current or former scholarship athletes. And 
there remained, of course, the fraternities and sororities with their racist 
charters, the lily-white coaching staff in the athletic department, and a 
lack of will generally throughout the college to alter the racial situation on 
campus. 

There had been little activity on San Jose State’s campus around the 
issue of racism. But there had been a great deal of protest over the 
Vietnam War. Police had tear-gassed protestors on at least two occasions 
during the spring of 1967. 

The Black Power Movement, though yet in its infancy, had tremen- 
dously influenced the attitudes of Black students nationally, and the few 
score of Black students at SJS were no exception. There was heated de- 
bate on campus about the merits and advantages of violence versus non- 
violence, about separatism versus integration, about the philosophies of 
Malcolm X and Stokely Carmichael versus that of Martin Luther King. 

In the spring of 1967, I had taught a Racial and Cultural Minorities 
class in which I’d assigned Haley’s The Autobiography of Malcolm X, 
Lomax’s The Negro Revolt, Hoffer’s The True Believer, and Mills’s The 
Causes of World War Three. 

A number of Black students taking the class were former teammates 
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of mine and undergraduate friends who were still trying to complete their 
undergraduate degrees. (And no longer laughing at me for having gone 
to the library so frequently. I admonished that if anyone of them ever 
called me Baby Huey or even mentioned the egg incident, I’d flunk the lot 
of them.) 

One of the few students taking the class for graduate credit was Ken 
Noel. Ken was at the time a master’s-degree candidate in sociology. At 
about the same time that I was being dropped from the track and field 
roster at San Jose State in 1962, Ken— himself a nationally ranked middle- 
distance runner— was being suspended from San Jose City College for 
attempting to organize a rebellion among out-of-state Black basketball 
players. He was blamed for a demonstration at the State Junior College 
Basketball Championship Tournament involving a Black SJCC basketball 
player who sat down in the center jump circle and had to be carried 
from the floor. The player was protesting the treatment he and other 
out-of-state Black athletes had received relative to the promises that had 
lured them to the college from as far away as the East Coast. 

Following a conversation about the Civil Rights Movement in general 
and the humiliating circumstances confronting Blacks at San Jose State 
in particular, Ken and I decided to go to the college’s administration with 
some well-documented complaints about rampant racism on the campus. 
In a little over two days, we were able to document racist practices in 
fraternities and sororities, intercollegiate athletics, student admission pol- 
icies, housing, on-campus job opportunities, academic counseling, and cam- 
pus social life. 

After attempting without success to see various administrators, .we 
were finally granted ten minutes with the dean of students— as it turned 
out, not to be heard but to be told. As we began to explain our concerns, 
the faint smile he had flashed upon greeting us at his office door broad- 
ened first into a toothy grin and finally into a shameless chuckle. After 
laughing in our faces, he made it crystal clear that, where the traditions, 
desires, and interests of the white majority were concerned, the needs of 
a minority of Black students were inconsequential. 

We attempted again to see the president of the college and even tried 
to enlist the aid of some white, reputedly liberal, faculty members in gen- 
erating faculty support for our concerns— all to no avail. 

Finally, we felt we had no alternative but to denounce the situation 
and demand redress publicly. I drafted a circular announcing a Rally on 
Racism at San Jose State, and Ken managed to get a couple of thousand 
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copies printed. We personally distributed them to every department, placed 
them in every mailbox, and stapled them to every bulletin board we could 
find. 

Next, we phoned every Bay Area Black organization we could find 
a number for and discussed the rally, its objectives, and how they could 
help in the effort. 

Over seven hundred people had arrived for the rally, including the 
president of the college and the dean of students, when I began reading 
our grievances and Ken began passing out supporting documentation. We 
next read a list of minimal demands and then stated our strategy for 
forcing compliance: We declared that “We will mount a movement on 
campus to prevent the opening football game of the season from being 
played— by any means necessary.” 

San Jose Black students hereby put forth the following DEMANDS: 

1. Public deliberation of all problems and proposed solutions relevant to 
the situation of minority groups at SJS. 

2. Publicly announced pledges from the SJS administration that housing- 
approved, unapproved, fraternities , and sororities not open to ALL SJS 
students will not be open to any student. In conjunction with this pledge 
the following DEMANDS are put forth: 

a. That those housing units discriminating are to be off limits to all stu- 
dents; this holds also for fraternities and sororities that refuse to 
desegregate. 

b. That any student insisting on living in segregated housing be sus- 
pended from SJS until such time as he conforms to the moral and 
ethical codes of this college. And this too refers to sororities and fra- 
ternities that refuse to desegregate. 

3. That the highest authority (local and/or national, whichever is more 
appropriate) of any and all social and political organizations be re- 
quired to stipulate in writing before November 1, 1967, that its par- 
ticular organizational branch on the SJS campus is open to all students, 
and secondly, that any and all such organizations not conforming to this 
requisite be dissociated from the college on November 2, 1967, and cut 
off from all college funding. 

4. That any and all organizations providing the above stipulation prove by 
the first day of instruction of the spring semester 1968 that they have 
ceased all racist discrimination at SJS. 

5 . That the Dept, of Intercollegiate Athletics organize and put into opera- 
tion immediately an effective program that provides the same treatment 
and handling for all athletes. 

6. That the Dept, of Intercollegiate Athletics make a public statement de- 
nouncing the racist principles upon which the fraternity system func- 
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tions and secondly, that they publicly dissociate themselves and their 
dept, from this system. 

7. That the college administration either work to expand the 2% rule to 
bring underprivileged minority group members to SJS as students at 
least in proportion to their representation in the general population of 
California or that the administration utilize this 2% rule solely for the 
recruitment of minority group students as opposed to athletes as has 
been the case in the past. 

8. That a permanent commission be set up to administer and operate a 
program aimed at the recruitment of minority group members as faculty/ 
students and administrators and, secondly, that this commission show 
proof by the deadline admission date for the spring ’68 semester that it 
has worked effectively to make the student minority group population 
at least proportionate to the representation of the various minority groups 
in the general population of the State of California. 

9. That the administration take steps to insure that student government is 
representative of the total population of the college and not just an or- 
ganized, affluent, but corrupt group of racists from nth Street [Frater- 
nity Row]. 

Due to the seriousness of the present situation, we urge all parties 
empowered to act upon these DEMANDS to do so immediately. 

Harry Edwards 
Coordinator, United Black 
Students Association 

Ken and I came under immediate attack— especially over our pro- 
posed tactic of disrupting the SJS sports program. “Why stop a football 
game?” “Why attack the only arena that has granted Black people full 
equality?” “Gee whiz! Ken, Harry, I agree with your goals, but not your 
tactics. You’re gonna hurt your own cause more than anything else.” We 
heard it over and over again as the pressure built toward the first football 
game of the season. 

But we had done our homework. We knew exactly and precisely 
what we were doing and why. We knew that sports were the only area of 
campus life where Blacks could exercise any political leverage— and 
there only if we were organized. 

We knew that sports at SJS were as infested with racism as any other 
area of campus life, and we documented this fact publicly. 

We knew that the sports program was a focal interest for faculty, 
students, athletes, administrators, fraternities, sororities, and the commu- 
nity at large, and so our strategy would draw all these varied forces into 
a pressure situation. We felt that inevitably, under the circumstances, 
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opinions would be split over the legitimacy of our goals, our tactics, or 
both. A major task confronting Ken and me was to orchestrate, mold, and 
project the conflict in a way most beneficial to achieving our goals. 

We knew that the SJS athletic program operated under a breach-of- 
contract clause with all opponents, and that there was a stipulation au- 
tomatically canceling all future competition with the school failing to play 
a game. 

We knew that white folks at San Jose State knew that we knew that 
they were wrong— not according to our values, but according to their own 
rules, regulations, professed sentiments, and definitions; e.g., according to 
the United States Constitution, the ideology of individual competition, the 
Golden Rule, the Boy Scouts’ Creed, the behavior codes of Hoppie and 
Howdy, etc. 

And we knew that the situation could become very bloody. The spec- 
ter of thousands of drunken rednecks and doped-up motorcycle-types 
streaming onto the field of an enclosed stadium to confront several hun- 
dred protestors determined to stop a football game loomed in the back of 
everyone’s mind. Then word spread that various groups on both sides of 
the issue planned to attend the game armed. 

As the pressure mounted, some of the Black football players an- 
nounced that they would rather not play under such potentially danger- 
ous circumstances. (This was rather akin to the tactic of the old Black 
woman who explained to her white boss that she was so disgusted with 
the trouble caused by Black people boycotting segregated buses in the 
South that she had decided to “stay away from the buses and walk to 
work.”) 

Sandra Boze and Rochelle Duff, two Black sophomores who wore big 
Afros (then very rare on the San Jose State campus), walked into my 
office and volunteered to do some clerical and organizing work. They 
became our staff, major contributors in our strategy sessions, and very 
effective organizers. 

Within about a week, we had formed San Jose State’s first Black student 
organization, and had begun lobbying white faculty members and students 
for their support of our demands. Few white students joined our cause 
and only one white faculty member, who asked to be a faculty coadvisor 
to the organization with me. We found this extremely surprising because 
he was a very prominent and influential man to be such a low-profile 
faculty member at a state college. He had enough credibility in the law 
enforcement community in 1968, for example, to call a meeting in Berke- 
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ley attended by several Bay Area big-city police chiefs, sheriffs, and at 
least one FBI operative. 

Unfortunately he had not bothered to tell me who would be at the 
meeting or the purpose of this important gathering that I “just had to at- 
tend.” He and I had been working together on a research project since the 
spring of 1967. It had necessitated attending several meetings outside of 
San Jose. The meetings were usually pretty perfunctory. (The provisions 
of the research grant required several “consultations” a year, so we “con- 
sulted” and were “consulted with.”) Hence, my concern was not raised by 
the fact that I knew nothing about this meeting, who would be there, or 
what would be discussed. And I was thoroughly surprised to find that I was 
the last of those attending the meeting to learn that we had been gathered 
together— in the words of my colleague— “in order that you gentlemen 
charged with enforcing law and order in the Bay Area can have an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions of Harry Edwards.” I had to ride this one out be- 
cause I was riding with him and, in any event, I had no idea of how far 
they would go to keep me at the meeting. 

After introductions, the questioning went immediately to the subject 
of the Black Panther party, which I had joined several weeks before. 
However, I’d had virtually no contact with either the party or any of its 
members since joining. And when I began to ask more questions of my 
interrogators than they were asking of me (“What really happened when 
Oakland police murdered Bobby Hutton?”), the whole meeting exploded. 
The meeting ended when one of the police chiefs rose slowly to his feet 
and— while putting on his coat and adjusting his holstered pistol— stated: 
“Well, you can tell your Black militant friends that we’re going to run the 
Bay Area. You’re not going to take over here. If it takes armed force to 
stop you, we will use it. We’re going to stop each and every one of you 
dead in your tracks. Tell your Black Panther friends that.” 

After the meeting broke up, my colleague asked that I wait for him in 
the car. He had to “cool down” the police officials. 

I subsequently passed the warning on to the Black Panther party— 
though not its specific source— then disassociated myself from all party in- 
volvements and activities, first because I strongly suspected that following 
the meeting I had become a prime target of police intelligence “watch-and- 
neutralize” efforts. So everyone who came into regular contact with me was 
also vulnerable. Secondly, every Black activist I knew of was rumored at 
one time or another to be an agent— rumors fostered in many, though not 
all, instances by police agencies. From the questions that the police had 
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asked me at the meeting, I was certain that the Black Panther party was 
heavily infiltrated, and I did not wish to be confused with one of those 
infiltrators in the wake of the meeting arranged by my esteemed colleague 
and “friend.” And finally, I was not very successful in explaining to a high- 
ranking party member the urgency of the party’s situation as I saw it and 
the immediate need to take steps toward minimizing the vulnerability 
of both the party and its members. 

From the day of that meeting, I and my coadvisor to San Jose State’s 
Black student organization watched each other, and I fed him every piece 
of erroneous, outrageous, and irrelevant information on “the movement” 
that my friends and I could dredge and dream up. (Much of this non- 
sense appeared verbatim in FBI dispatches and informants’ reports ob- 
tained through the Freedom of Information Act.) * 

The end result of the confrontation at San Jose State was that the 
college administration moved to meet our demands, but not before ten- 
sions had reached such a pitch that the opening football game against the 
University of Texas at El Paso had to be called off. By game day, every- 
one had visions of an incident similar to the soccer riots in Latin America 
that had left hundreds dead and thousands maimed and injured. 

Adding to the chaos was a growing split among the faculty over the 
racial situation on campus, and increasing doubts over whether Black 
athletes from either team would participate, even if the game were held. 
When there was some effort to shift the site of the game from San Jose to 
Texas, Ken and I succeeded in getting agreement from some of the Uni- 
versity of Texas at El Paso Black athletes to boycott the game under any 
such eventuality. Furthermore, no sooner had word of the proposed 
change been made public than rumors began to circulate that San Jose 
State’s largely wooden, forty-year-old stadium facilities would be burned to 
the ground if the game were played elsewhere before agreed-upon initia- 
tion of compliance with Black student demands. 

Ronald Reagan, then governor, suggested that the playing field at San 
Jose be ringed with armed National Guardsmen. But many campus and 
community groups feared that the stadium would become a shooting gal- 
lery, a killing ground, as part-time “summer soldiers” poorly trained in 
crowd control methods found themselves confronted with hundreds of hos- 

* Materials gathered by federal intelligence and law enforcement agencies such 
as the FBI are obtainable upon request under provisions of the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act. It is, however, current FBI policy to start a file for anyone requesting his or 
her file when none exists. The first entry in the file will be the request submitted. 
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tile, possibly armed and very angry, taunting protestors and their de- 
tractors in an enclosed arena. 

Despite the fact that San Jose State was, and remains to this day, the 
only major college ever forced to cancel an athletic event under pressure 
of racial protest, neither the message nor the method was lost upon Black 
students at scores of other campuses around the country. Within two 
months of the San Jose athletic hiatus, predominantly white campuses 
around the country convulsed with sports-related Black student protests. 
And though Ken Noel and I helped organize many of these efforts, the 
eventual development of such a movement was probably inevitable in 
the wake of the successes experienced at San Jose. The efforts to organize 
Black student unions had already spread well eastward from San Francisco 
State. Increasingly more politically sophisticated Black students were be- 
ginning to understand clearly that Black circumstances on predominantly 
white campuses seldom varied significantly, that what was happening to 
Blacks was not arbitrary and individual, but systematic and patterned, and 
so was vulnerable to a systematic, patterned strategy and program for forc- 
ing rectification. It was also clear that rectification would have to be forced. 

At San Jose State, the mold had been forged. By exploiting the sports 
arena, we had compelled long-overdue change. The college and the city 
had lost tens of thousands of dollars and substantial face, but Black peo- 
ple had made significant social and educational gains. We had carried the 
confrontation. But more than that, we had learned how to generate politi- 
cal leverage through action based upon sound analysis. We had discovered 
the utterly untapped power potential inherent in Black involvement in 
America’s collegiate sports institution. 

Shortly, we were to learn another lesson on both a personal and a poli- 
tical level: that any attack upon the sports institution of a society is in- 
tuitively and widely regarded as an attack upon the most central and 
preeminent values and beliefs of that society, as an attack upon the society 
itself. And only the naive and the foolhardy could seriously expect such an 
attack to be inconsequential, regardless of how noble the motives or how 
grand the eventual accomplishment. 



Brother Lomax 


In an effort to spread word of our strategy and tactics as widely and as 
quickly as possible, I began taking advantage of offers to appear on radio 
and television interview shows. My first opportunities in this regard were 
made possible by the late Louis E. Lomax— journalist, television personal- 
ity, celebrated author of several outstanding books, including The Negro 
Revolt, and one of the best friends I ever had. 

Lomax was brilliant, audacious, very ambitious, and quite capable of 
more than just a little elusiveness. He was the first Black writer for a 
major television documentary— “The Hate That Hate Produced,” a i960 
CBS production chronicling the rise, beliefs, and significance of the Nation 
of Islam. Lomax was no stranger to the “Black Muslims in America” 
(C. Eric Lincoln’s nom de guerre for members of the religious group). By 
his own admission, Lomax had helped a close friend— Malcolm X— put to- 
gether the first issues of the Muhammad Speaks newspaper. After thorough 
study and investigation of the Nation, Lomax— as I had done in my mas- 
ter’s thesis— arrived at a conclusion that was less than popular in an 
America that craved Black “monsters” to explain its burgeoning racial 
turmoil. He had decided that, overall, the group constituted a healthy in- 
fluence upon America. But he also harbored trepidations over the phe- 
nomenon of the Muslims. 

As our friendship grew, I would sometimes fly to Los Angeles to visit 
Lomax at his Beverly Hills home. Over Scotch whisky, snacks, and coffee, 
we would sit and discuss, debate, and analyze the crises affecting Black 
America. These were often marathon sessions, sometimes lasting as long as 
two or three days, with time out only to use the bathroom, to fetch 
snacks and coffee, and, of course, to replenish Lomax’s Scotch supply. It 
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was during one of these sessions that Lomax confided that he regarded the 
ultimate comment upon racism in America to be that the all-Black Nation 
of Islam was the only religion ever produced by the American experience. 
He considered it ludicrous that incensed liberals— Black and white— and 
various leaders of the more established, if not Establishment, religions 
should attempt to dismiss the Muslims as a cult at best, or, at worst, as a 
criminally fraudulent, vulturistic rip-off of the dispossessed, the disin- 
herited, and the disheartened within Black society. It was Lomax’s position 
that no one who really understood theologian Paul Tillich’s argument that 
religion is nothing more than the expression of one’s ultimate concerns 
could doubt that the teachings of the Nation of Islam constituted religious 
dogma of a most vital sort for its community of believers. We often de- 
bated whether and under what circumstances other “Nations” could 
emerge with “solutions” to the crises of Black America. Unless white 
America moved decisively and rapidly to rectify centuries of racist in- 
justice, Lomax always warned, this society would provide the motive forces 
generating a succession of messianic movements variously purporting not 
only to save Black America from white America but to save white America 
from itself. Inevitably other Americans-Black and white-in other times, 
finding themselves ensnared in a bewildering vortex of confusion and 
hopelessness at the confluence of personal and social history, would be 
knocked to their knees by the bright light of “divine truth” and rise 
stunned from the dust with a burning zeal to travel in directions utterly 
unfathomable to nonbelievers. Indeed, in When the Word is Given, 
Lomax suggests that the day might surely come when the fiery radicalism 
of even Malcolm X will dim into pale conventionality when compared to 
the prescriptions of some future would-be healer of Black America’s ills. 
Though Lomax never lived to see verification of his prophetic warnings, 
almost ten years to the day from our discussion, the vision of hell called 
Jonestown shocked Black America, this nation, and the world. And, in the 
wake of this tragedy, considering other of my conversations with Lomax 
against the background of deteriorating social, economic, and political de- 
velopments in contemporary America, I shudder when reflecting upon 
where we, as a society and a nation, might be headed from here. 

Lomax always had a knack for ferreting out newsworthy occurrences 
and then adeptly pursuing developments to their fruition. So, while many 
journalists had ceased to pursue the disappearance of Andrew Goodman, 
James Cheney, and Michael Schwemer— three civil rights workers who were 
organizing and registering Black voters in Philadelphia, Mississippi, during 
the summer of 1964— thinking their disappearance a hoax, and while 
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other more diligent reporters on the scene became exasperated with the 
futility of employing conventional journalistic investigative methods in the 
search of informants and leads, Lomax sat by the telephone in his Beverly 
Hills home over two thousand miles away. 

Being from the South, Lomax knew and understood Southern Black 
people. And being a preacher himself, he communicated easily with Black 
preachers throughout the area where the three young men had last been 
seen. He also knew that some Black person somewhere in the vicinity 
either must have witnessed the fate of the civil rights workers or would 
sooner or later stumble upon details or actual evidence related to the case. 
He figured that if foul play were involved, the reluctant informant, fright- 
ened and probably confused, would be compelled by Christian conscience 
eventually to share his burden with the one person he trusted emphatically, 
his pastor. And so it developed. According to Lomax, he received a call 
from a Black Mississippi preacher at 1:00 a.m. one night in August of 
1964. Lomax relayed information to the FBI as to the general location of 
a hastily dug gravesite. By noon that same day, the brutally battered bodies 
of three young men— two white and one Black— were recovered from be- 
neath the roadbed of a new Mississippi Department of Public Works 
project. 

Lomax always had three or four different irons in the fire. In the fall 
of 1967 he had just completed a book focusing on Thailand and the wars 
in Southeast Asm-Thailand: The War That Is, The War That Will Be. It 
chronicled Lomax’s only major investigative foray into the morass of in- 
ternational political and military relations. (It also exposed the limits of 
his analytical astuteness.) 

He also wrote a nationally syndicated weekly newspaper column. 

He had begun his own investigation into the assassination of Malcolm 
X. (In our discussions, he seemingly enjoyed dropping tantalizing tidbits of 
information on the case, always managing to slip gracefully away from any 
direct statement just before I was able to pin him down.) He also was 
toying with the opening scenes of a screenplay dramatizing Malcolm’s life. 
And he had his own weekly television interview show on Los Angeles sta- 
tion KTTV. 

It was Lomax’s flair for the dramatic and his abiding appreciation for 
the character and power of the electronic media that led him to advise me 
to discard my suit and tie. 

“Look, Harry. As far as the sports angle is concerned, you’re the only 
one working that side of the street in the whole civil rights effort. And the 
young people you’re going to have to move with are not listening to 
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people in suits and ties. In a suit and a tie, with an Ivy League master’s 
degree, I don’t care what your background is, as far as the media, the 
students, and the public are concerned, you’re just another middle-class 
Negro with something to say about civil rights. There’s a lot of noise out 
there. You’re going to have to talk loud, to establish a separate image 
before anyone will stop long enough to hear what you have to say— 
especially about sports. That’s just the way this damn medium is. It’s all 
tied up in the visuals— in what they can project on that little screen to 
hold people’s attention for thirty seconds.” 

So, thanks to Lomax, slowly and quite deliberately I broke down to 
pseudorevolutionary rags and began to develop that separate identity 
Lomax thought so necessary in gaining critical access to and the attention 
of the media. At times it was as much as I could do to keep a straight 
face, standing before crowded auditoriums, under blazing television lights, 
delivering a lecture developed for my race relations class from a rostrum 
festooned with reporters’ microphones, or bombarding white America with 
rhetoric calculated to outrage. When I couldn’t bedazzle them with bril- 
liance, I bamboozled them with bull. 

But the Black cap, the beard, the work boots and jeans, the beads, 
the “shades” (dark glasses), and the black jacket with the occasional book 
of matches pinned to the front attracted more attention from more varied 
sources than I would have felt desirable. The mystique created just may 
have worked too well. 

Following the cancellation of the SJS-UTEP football game, my classes 
grew so large that they had to be moved to Morris Daley Auditorium, the 
largest lecture hall on campus. Some of the other instructors in the sociology 
department whose classes were virtually empty as a result, and who, in 
any event, vehemently disagreed with my activitist politics, began to com- 
plain to the administration about the size of my classes, my appearance, 
and my activities. 

Rumors also began to circulate alleging that the FBI had recruited 
students to monitor my classes, and that the college’s administration and 
certain members of the sociology department faculty were cooperating fully 
with this and other surveillance efforts by police intelligence agencies. 
Though the allegations were at the time denied, I subsequently found out 
that everything that had been alleged, and more, was indeed true. 

Of the hundreds of reporters and interviewers I encountered over the 
three-year period (1967 to 1970), only one ever explicitly stated that he 
suspected a masquerade. That was Lomax’s former collaborator on “The 
Hate that Hate Produced,” Mike Wallace. While taping a segment for the 
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“Mike Wallace at Large” network radio series in New York in 1969, Wal- 
lace suddenly turned to me and said, “Harry, your eyes tell me that your 
anger is real; but they also tell me that the picture on the back cover of 
your book is a masquerade— an effective and maybe, for your purposes, a 
necessary one, but still a masquerade. This picture does not go with those 
eyes. I see why you wear dark glasses.” 

But, for the most part, the packaging worked. And why not? It was 
the style of the times, the going image then literally being bought and 
sold by a medium that thrived on packaging. 

Watts was the irrefutable declaration that “all deliberate speed” had 
been all too deliberate. The old Civil Rights Movement was no longer rele- 
vant, with its nonviolent direct-action emphasis and its hundreds of neatly 
dressed demonstrators oozing with all the respectability and concern for 
decorum long characteristic of the Negro church and established civil rights 
leadership organizations. 

In anger and flames bom of determination no less than despair, the 
Civil Rights Movement had metamorphosed into the Black Liberation 
Struggle and, as Brother Lomax suggested on one occasion, it was ques- 
tionable if even Malcolm X could have stood in suit and tie against the 
consequent tide of dashikis, bubas, berets, boots, baubles, bangles, beads, 
and black leather jackets. 

And just as some segments of Black America needed images, symbols, 
and slogans reflecting the new militancy, other Americans— both Black 
and white— needed “monsters” to personify what they were experiencing 
as the new threats to civility and reason. White people who, since the 
freedom rides and school desegregation efforts of the 1950s, had believed 
that “Negroes are innately nonviolent” (Black folks always knew better) 
quickly and with amazing ease came to believe that all Blacks who wore 
Afros, dashikis, and beads were militant, violent revolutionaries. 

Clearly, once the provocative veneer was stripped away, one found 
tremendous variation among would-be militant Black individuals and 
groups. From bearded, dashiki-wearing, Black FBI agents (who were 
derisively referred to as members of the bureau’s K-9 Corps because of 
actions on their part such as arresting H. Rap Brown on an illegal weapons 
charge), to the Simbas or young lions of the once highly visible cultural 
nationalist “US” group of southern California, to revolutionary nationalists 
of the Black Panther party, the super-Black fagade veiled a veritable poli- 
tical (or, more often than not, pseudopolitical) menagerie. Despite nu- 
merous cases of cunning pretense, calculated subterfuge, and sometimes 
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deadly sincerity, the reality was that masses of Blacks were really only 
trying to belong, seeking acceptance and identity, merely conforming to 
expectations, playing the role, cultivating the image— often out of all pro- 
portion to the actual realities involved. And many didn’t even recognize 
that fact. 

One category of role players was particularly prevalent on the college 
campus. These were people who I called the “Combread Mafia.” 

From 1967 to 1970, I delivered speeches on over two hundred col- 
lege campuses. During most of these engagements, the various Black stu- 
dent groups on these campuses would usually insist upon providing “se- 
curity.” 

I would be met at the airport by a contingent of, maybe, a half dozen 
young Black men in full revolutionary regalia and armed with walkie- 
talkies. Further, there was always the implication that guns were within 
easy access. 

I always argued against the propriety of “security.” First of all, I was 
self-conscious about such pretense. And secondly, I’d seen too many in- 
stances where the Cornbread Mafia— far from preventing a tragedy— came 
close to provoking one through stupidity, hooliganism or some monkey-ass 
act or another. Also, if despite the combined resources and personnel 
of the FBI, the CIA, the Secret Service, and state, county, and municipal 
police departments, it was demonstrably impossible to protect even a presi- 
dent of the United States, it was ludicrous to suppose that some loosely 
organized gaggle of well-meaning students could perform more effectively. 

One incident perhaps points up how ludicrous the situation often be- 
came. I had just finished delivering a speech at a university located in the 
Chicago area and was about to be escorted by the local Combread Mafia 
to deliver the usual obligatory message to the grass roots at a Black com- 
munity center. 

The head of the security force of a dozen or so young Black men was 
a student who proudly claimed recent prison experience. Dressed in black 
beret and a full army fatigue suit, including spit-shined jump boots, the 
young man stood about five feet eight inches tall and must have weighed a 
solid two hundred and twenty pounds. His shoulders Were so broad that he 
looked as if he had a yard-long two-by-four in his coat. And he was giv- 
ing more orders than the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

As our car approached the site of my scheduled talk, I noticed a crowd 
of perhaps a hundred and fifty people choking the main entrance of the 
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building. Periodically, the heavy door would open and one or two of 
those seeking admittance would be virtually snatched inside. Momentarily 
the door would open again and another one or two people would enter. 
Everyone was being searched— “We learned to search everybody as a 
result of what happened to Malcolm.” 

After standing beside the car for approximately five minutes while the 
Combread Mafia cleared our approach via walkie-talkie with security 
contingents in, around, and on the roof of the building, we finally started 
through the already irritated crowd of brothers and sisters. And woe unto 
those who did not move from our path with dispatch. 

Seven security men formed a flying wedge in front of me. Four others 
locked arms, forming an impenetrable wall behind me. The head of se- 
curity— the young brother with the shoulders— grabbed me by the collar 
of my jacket, pulled me up, or, more accurately, down (since I was a full 
foot taller than he) into the wedge, and then shouted, “Move it!” 

We were off. A Black woman was knocked to the ground. One young 
brother who protested after being shoved aside was unceremoniously 
popped in the mouth by a member of the rear guard who never even broke 
stride in the relentless push to the door. The pushing and shoving was 
accompanied by a chorus of shouts and insults from my escorts. 

“Look out, goddamnit!” 

“Move, nigger!” 

“Get out the way, motherfucker!” 

People scrambled to clear a path. 

When we finally reached the door, the head of security, still firmly 
grasping my collar, tapped out a series of rhythmic knocks that must have 
taken a full minute to complete. Suddenly, the door was thrown open just 
far enough and just long enough for him to jump— or be snatched— in- 
side, along with the collar of my jacket, which he ripped off in his haste to 
avoid losing an arm when some overzealous idiot slammed the heavy door 
immediately behind him. Since whoever was in charge refused to allow the 
door to be opened again in the face of what had by now been provoked 
into a hostile, unruly mob, I had no choice but to go to the back of the 
crowd and wait my turn to be frisked with the other brothers and sisters 
waiting to get inside and hear me speak. 

After about twenty minutes, a dimly visible figure in an upstairs win- 
dow shouted that after an “executive meeting of the supreme council,” it 
had been decided that the door would be opened and that there would be 
no further searches. No one, however, would be allowed to enter or 
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leave the building or even leave his seat “once Brother Edwards stands up 
and begins his rap.” 

Below, my jacket ripped partially down the back, the entire collar tom 
oil, I reflected upon the madness of the situation as I stood in the midst of 
the crowd that my would-be “security” was supposedly protecting me 
against. 




The Olympic Project 
for Human Rights 


While San Jose State recoiled in the throes of a Black revolt, Tommie 
Smith, America’s preeminent world-class sprinter and one of my students 
at San Jose State, was gaining increasing attention because of statements 
attributed to him while he was on a tour sponsored by the Amateur Athletic 
Union. In Tokyo, Smith was purported to have suggested that Blacks 
should refuse to participate in the Olympics on behalf of the United States 
until this country ceased its racist oppression of Black people. The re- 
sponse of the American public— Black and white— and the U.S. mass 
media was immediate. 

Many, particularly younger Blacks, applauded Tommie’s sentiments. 
Other Americans either were confused by his statement, thought it childish, 
ungrateful, and unpatriotic, or simply dismissed it as idle, empty rhetoric 
with no possibility of any serious consequence. Nothing could have been 
farther from the truth. 

Since the day that President Robert Clark had announced cancellation 
of the SJS-UTEP football game, Ken Noel and I had been discussing the 
potential for a frequently mentioned, but never seriously attempted, pro- 
test effort— a Black boycott of the Olympic Games. 

We knew that in 1963, activist-comedian Dick Gregory’s proposal that 
Black athletes boycott the 1964 Tokyo Games had been widely re- 
ceived as a joke. 

We had also witnessed the intermingling of politics, religious philoso- 
phy, and sports in the tumultuous sojourn of Muhammad Ali to the apex 
of athletic glory and into the doldrums of disfavor in the athletic world. 

But mostly it was the realities of the modern Olympics themselves that 
dominated our vision of what could be. More as sociologists than as politi- 
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cal activists, we returned again and again to discussions of the games and 
how they were exploited for political purposes; how they had come to 
constitute little more than an international political propaganda forum; 
and how Black athletes had been exploited as both domestic and interna- 
tional propaganda tools. In October of 1967, we decided to organize a 
Black athlete’s boycott of the United States Mexico City Olympic effort. 
After consulting with other Black activists and a number of well-known 
Black athletes, we dubbed the venture The Olympic Project for Human 
Rights (OPHR), based upon our belief that the role of Blacks in Ameri- 
can sports was intimately interdependent with our overall struggle for 
human rights in American society. 

The planned boycott was to be discussed and then voted on in the 
form of a resolution at an already scheduled Black Youth Conference to 
be held in Los Angeles beginning November 22, 1967. 

RESOLUTION DRAFTED AT BLACK YOUTH CONFERENCE, 

LOS ANGELES, NOVEMBER 23, 1967 
OLYMPIC BOYCOTT 

Harry Edwards: Chairman 

Whereas : The United States has failed to use its power— governmental 
or economic— to effectively alleviate the problems of 22 million Black peo- 
ple in this country; 

Whereas: The United States has openly and flagrantly carried out and 
endorsed acts which have operated— by plan— to the detriment of Black peo- 
ple in this country; 

Whereas: The United States has engaged in acts which constitute a di- 
rect affront and humiliation to the basic humanity of Black people in this 
society; 

Whereas: The United States has hypocritically put itself up as the leader 
of the Free World while right here in this country we have 22 million black 
people catching more hell than anyone in any communist country ever 
dreamed of; 

Whereas: The United States government has acted in complicity with 
other racist elements of this society to strip Black athletes of their prestige 
and athletic status based upon mere racist whim, politics, greed and avarice; 

Resolved: Black men and women athletes at the Black Youth Confer- 
ence held in Los Angeles on the 23rd of November, 1967, have unani- 
mously voted to fully endorse and participate in a boycott of the Olympic 
Games in 1968. 

As word of our plans became public, it also became clear that engaging 
in unconventional politics was like walking in a fog-shrouded minefield. So, 
the fan mail received by various people associated with the boycott effort 
was not altogether unexpected. 
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Dear Doktor Edwards 

You and the rest of those jungle bunnies siding with you will be in a 
zoo where you belong someday soon. 

Only you will have a special place stuffed in the zoo museum so all 
white people can see what a good nigger looks like. Go back to Africa 
Coon. 

Mr. Tommie Smith 
San Jose State 
San Jose California 

Dear Traitor 

You are not only a disgrace to your college, your country ... but to 
yourself! 

Please don’t try to win a place on the Olympic Team, Id rather have 
our country finish last without you than first with you. 

Yokohama, Japan 


Nigger Smith: 

I am a white infantry soldier (draftee) on R&R in Japan from Viet 
Nam. Just read an article in the sports section about you. You don’t know 
me and I don’t know you, however I have heard that you are a fast nigger. 

You said off the track you are [treated like] just another nigger. Well, 
I have seen you picture and there is no argument from me on this matter. 
I don’t really know what you niggers want, but let me tell you a few things. 
We have a high percentage of blacks in my company, and they are as good 
as the next soldier. However, they are still niggers and that is as far as it 
goes. We have to work together. The Army requires it. 

The Army places us together. We work, eat and sleep in the same areas, 
but when I have any free time I want to get as far away from a nigger as I 
can get. The other whites feel the same way. We hope the niggers feel the 
same way about us. I helped carry wounded niggers to the aid man and I 
have seen niggers help carry whites to the aid station. Still, in view of the 
above we whites do not wish to associate with niggers and we want them to 
feel the same towards us. The nisei is a fine American. They wish to remain 
to themselves, their crime rate is very low in comparison to the nigger. They 
have suffered as much discrimination as the next one, but they are very 
good Americans. You don’t hear of them rioting, burning, looting, stealing, 
knifing. 

For your information & future guidance I am sure that at least 98% of 
whites (north & south) (and I am from the north) feel the same way. 

Don’t pay any attention to those white politicans, they only want the 
nigger vote. Take over a couple of states, run the whites out. Just think you 
can have your own Governor (Carmichael) and there are many high quali- 
fied niggers for lesser type jobs. Oh, while you’re at it don’t forget welfare 
dept, to handle aid to those Nigger whores that have brought so many 
bastard niggers into this world. 
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Now call all your niggers together, plan your action (heroic type) and 
go out and snatch an elderly white lady’s purse, or perhaps break a window 
out of an old man's shop. You know, do something real brave something 
you and only you niggers are capable of doing. 

Just a YANKEE giving you 
the straight poop 

So from this Yankee’s perspective— and undoubtedly that of many 
other whites— despite the racist oppression Blacks suffer, we were ex- 
pected (indeed, admonished) to eschew all protest of our situation, to do 
our patriotic duty in times of war and Olympic competition when the glory 
and international honor and integrity of the big red, white, and blue team 
are at stake— lest we alienate our friends and antagonize racists all 
across America* 

Tommie Smith’s public response to the letters, telephone calls, and face- 
to-face confrontations— many involving implicit or explicit death threats— 
was characteristic of the man. 

I have received many letters and phone calls about my decision to sup- 
port the Olympic Project for Human Rights. I have tried to explain this at 
a number of speaking engagements. I will do this again here. 

It is true I want to participate in the Olympics and also in all of the 
other track meets scheduled for next year. But I also recognize the political 
and social implications of some Black people participating for a country in 
which the vast majority of Black people suffer from unthinkable discrimina- 
tion and racism. I therefore feel that it is my obligation as a Black man to 
do whatever is necessary, by any means necessary, to aid my people in ob- 
taining the freedom that we all seek. If I can open a single door that might 
lead in the direction of freedom for my people, then I feel that I must open 
that door. I am not only willing to give up an opportunity to participate in 
the Olympics, but I am also willing to give up my life if there is even a 
chance that it will serve to dramatize, much less solve, the problems faced 
by my people. 

Smith’s letter only sparked more derogatory comments from the white 
press. Jim Murray of the Los Angeles Times compared him to a “child who 
holds his breath to make his parents feel bad,” and accused me of being 
close to Hitler in my political and social philosophy. (He made no such 
comparison of President Ford when he threatened an American boycott of 
the 1976 games over the Taiwan issue, or of President Carter when he did 
the same with regard to the 1980 games in protest of Russia’s invasion of 
Afghanistan.) 

Of course, this kind of response was to be expected. For any time one 
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is decorated or praised by his political detractors, he is obviously not 
pursuing the proper political course. 

At every opportunity, I too pressed the legitimacy of a Black boycott, 
always linking it directly to the broader Black struggle for freedom, jus- 
tice, and equality. Typical was a statement published in the Saturday 
Evening Post . 

Nothing on the sports scene recently has caused more high-level arm- 
flapping than the announced decision of many Black athletes not to par- 
ticipate in next October’s Olympic Games in Mexico City. I and the athletes 
who have joined the Olympic Project for Human Rights have been termed 
misguided, ungrateful, self-defeating and unpatriotic. 

We don’t mind. Our motive is a simple one. For 36 of the 72 years that 
the modern Olympics have been staged, American Blacks have contributed 
greatly to U.S. victories. And while they were winning medals, they were 
also being hailed before the world as symbols of American equality— an 
equality that has never existed. We are putting Washington on notice that 
they can no longer count on the successors of Jesse Owens and Rafer John- 
son to join in a fun-and-games fete propagandized as the epitome of equal 
rights, so long as we are refused these rights in American society. 

Tommie Smith put it this way: “I’m not only willing to give up par- 
ticipating in Mexico City, but I’d give up my life if necessary to open a 
door or channel to reduce bigotry.” Smith, a 23-year-old California col- 
legian, is known as the world’s fastest human. His marks of 0:19.5 for 220 
yards and 19.8 in the 200 meters and his 0:43.8 for the 440 are the fastest 
ever registered. In agreement with Smith are Lee Evans, the national A.A.U. 
quarter-mile champion; 27-foot broad-jumper Jerry Proctor, one of the finest 
young prospects we have; John Carlos, an 09.3 sprinter; Lew Alcindor of 
U.C.L.A., generally recognized as the best college basketball player in years; 
Otis Burnell, who can high-jump 7'2", and who might well have won a gold 
medal at the Mexican Games; and Henry Jackson, one of the top three or 
four triple-jumpers in the world. Each of these men knows he may be hurt- 
ing his own career, but is prepared to sacrifice his personal opportunity at 
the Olympics in order to win international recognition for the plight of his 
people and squelch an unconscionable hypocrisy. . . . 

We believe that many more will join the boycott in coming months. 
And frankly, any Negro athlete who doesn’t, is, in my opinion, a cop-out 
and a traitor to his race. 


Harry Edwards 

San Jose State College, 

California 

But some developments were utterly unanticipated. 

Following hearings at San Jose State concerning housing, job, and edu- 
cational opportunities for minorities and a public pledge from college and 
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city officials to “break the back of racist discrimination” in these areas, I, 
like scores of other San Jose Blacks, took advantage of the newly liberal- 
ized atmosphere. I moved out of my garage hovel and rented a one- 
bedroom apartment about six miles from campus. At the time, I had two 
dogs— a Scottish terrier and a “peekapoo” (Pekinese-poodle mix) that had 
been with me for more than a year. 

I returned home one evening to find the living room and the kitchen 
area splattered with blood and hair. I later found the remains of the 
animals in a small orchard across the street, after searching in the vicinity 
of the apartment house and noticing what at first appeared to be four stray 
mutts tugging playfully on a rag of some sort. 

Whoever was responsible for the act had used an ornamental machete 
I’d had since my undergraduate days. Shortly after I moved into the apart- 
ment, I had hung the large curved knife on a makeshift rack in the living 
room as a wall ornament. 

Astonishingly, none of my neighbors had seen or heard a thing, al- 
though the commotion must have been horrendous. 

Neither did anyone see or hear anything on subsequent occasions when 
sewage was dumped on the seats of my car, or when “K K K” was 
scratched into its sides and trunk. And no one saw who threw the eggs 
and tomatoes against the door and windows of my apartment. 

There were also increasing attacks from sports officialdom. From the 
first announcement of the boycott effort, the sports establishment had 
pulled out all stops in attacking the project. 

The Black Youth Conference had started smoothly enough. But our 
session on “Blacks in American Sports” was interrupted shortly after it be- 
gan by a shoot-out just outside between “revolutionary Black nationalists” 
and “Trotskyist communist integrationists”— or at least those were the char- 
acterizations of the combatants at the time. I opened the session with a 
half-hour overview. 

Following my remarks, various athletes in attendance began to speak 
for and against the proposal of a resolution to boycott the 1968 Olympics. 
Among those speaking was Kareem Abdul-Jabbar (then called Lew Alcin- 
dor and a brilliant student-athlete at UCLA). He spoke slowly and delib- 
erately, as if he wanted everyone to be crystal clear about his meaning and 
his intentions. 

“I understand what Professor Edwards is saying. You see, I grew up 
in Harlem and I was a big sports star there. I was really somebody. Then, 
one day some white policemen were chasing a suspected dope pusher down 
the street where a bunch of us— me and some of my friends— were just 
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standing around talking. When it looked like this Black suspected pusher 
was going to get away, these cops started shooting. A bullet whizzed right 
past my ear. You see, it didn’t matter that I was a sports star, it didn’t 
matter at all. Those cops looked up that street and saw nothing but Black 
people and they just started shooting— at a suspected dope pusher who 
would have been back on the street within twenty-four hours of being ar- 
rested even had they been able to catch him. They never would’ve shot up 
a street like that in a white community. I believe I have some obligations 
in that regard— to the Black communities and Black people of this country. 
And if a boycott of the Olympic Games can highlight and dramatize the 
situation of Black people, then I think that it must be considered. 

“A boycott is virtually academic for me anyway. People always make 
light of the athlete who makes a lot of money and then winds up broke 
and begging— especially if he’s Black. But no one ever asks why. I believe 
a lot of the answer is that we don’t take full advantage of our educational 
opportunities. For every dollar that a Black man makes in sport, there are 
twenty people— most of them with college degrees— up walking the floor at 
night trying to figure out a way of taking that dollar. If I go to the Olym- 
pics, I’ll blow my senior year. And it’s almost impossible to get back to 
school once you’re out. I’ve served UCLA, amateur sports, and this coun- 
try well— millions of dollars, scores of jobs, and hours of pleasure have 
been generated by my team’s playing ball. And the benefits have been 
mutual. But making a lot of money is one thing, keeping it is something 
else. Being a superstar is one thing, living and functioning intelligently 
with that image is something else. So, I must finish my education. That’s 
all I have to say— I think that we have an obligation to deal with this.” 

The brother was beautiful and solid as granite— and still is. 

The Black Youth Conference resolution supporting the Olympic Project 
for Human Rights was greeted across the country with sports-page and, 
in some instances, front-page stories under banner headlines such as “Mob 
Rule in Los Angeles: 200 Negroes Vote Unanimously to Boycott Games” 
{New York Daily News ) and “Negro Hothead Threatens Games Boycott” 
{Los Angeles Sentinel). 

The aid of established sports figures such as Jesse Owens and Rafer 
Johnson, Roy Campanella, and Don Newcomb, “Deacon” Dan Toliver, 
and even Jackie Robinson was enlisted in the antiboycott attack. 

Eventually, Jackie Robinson reconsidered his initial position on the 
issue and joined us in actually promoting the project. Years after, in the 
title of his autobiography and what was to be his final comment on both his 
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sports career and Black life in this society generally, he would candidly 
admit in a scathing attack on American racism that I Never Had It Made. 

u/6/6'! 

SAC, San Francisco 
Director, FBI 
HARRY EDWARDS 

According to news reports, Edwards, a professor at San Jose State Col- 
lege, has been a leader in the movement to get Negro athletes to boycott 
the 1968 Olympic Games in Mexico City. 

In view of his self-identification as a militant black nationalist, you 
should review your indices and contact your sources for the purpose of de- 
veloping details regarding his background and activities. 

Other Blacks in opposition held their ground. And as time passed 
and more of their sentiments became public, we began to gain some in- 
sight into their motives and reasoning. Many of them simply believed the 
great American sports myth. They believed the prevailing notion that sports 
were a panacea promising salvation, not just for star Black athletes but 
for the Black masses as well. They really believed that Black athletic par- 
ticipation contributed toward diminishing racism, that it made Black peo- 
ple more acceptable to whites. They believed that sports were a citadel of 
interracial harmony, a shining example illuminating the route toward a 
more humane society. 

Other critics were simply of a different time. Mentally they were still 
living in a time when Black people believed that they were proving them- 
selves qualified for full citizenship by uncritical accommodation to white 
definitions of the situation, to white characterizations of what was right, 
what was fair, what was best. Their response to the boycott effort was con- 
ditioned and no less automatic than the response of Pavlov’s dogs. 

Yet other critics were simply bought and paid for. That is, they were 
on the payroll or seeking the favor of some person, organization, or agency 
whose policies and interests were adamantly opposed to any such out- 
rage as a move by Black Americans to boycott the Olympics. As one Black 
sportswriter admitted, “I have a job to do— my family has to eat too.” 
(The statement of the social worker in East St. Louis over a year earlier 
came to mind as I listened to the sports reporter.) 

Others were genuinely frightened by our militancy, what they consid- 
ered the stridency of our rhetoric, and our opening of yet another arena 
in the expanding and escalating Black-white confrontation in this society. 
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They thought Blacks should be willing to suffer humbly and peacefully for 
as long as it took to win over the hearts of white America. Our feeling was 
that that would take forever. And we weren’t willing to wait that long. 

But we were not without our supporters. Bill Russell, for years a super- 
star in basketball and always an outspoken advocate of struggle against 
racism, was among the first professional athletes to support the movement. 

Some of the most respected Black and white sports reporters in the 
country also wrote sympathetically of the project— Pete Axthelm, Jack 
Olsen, Sam Skinner, Stan Isaacs, Bob Lipsyte, and others— though many 
stopped short of outright advocacy and support. 

On December 14, 1967, Louis Lomax, Dr. Martin Luther King, at- 
torney Floyd McKissick (then director of the Congress of Racial Equal- 
ity), and I held a press conference to publicize the support of King and 
McKissick and their organizations. Early in 1968, at a second press con- 
ference, H. Rap Brown— then chairman of the Student Nonviolent Coor- 
dinating Committee— pledged the support of his organization to the 
movement. 

Still, the games were almost a year away. Despite our substantial sup- 
port, we were confronted with the strategic and formidable necessity of 
keeping the movement alive and before the public. This was to be no small 
task given that we controlled no media, had no resources and no regular 
staff. Further, the Vietnam War, Dr. King’s planned Poor People’s March, 
the ongoing civil rights struggle generally, and the upcoming 1968 presi- 
dential campaign competed for public and media attention. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I felt we had no option but to attack. 

Throughout the fall of 1967, we had received letters and phone calls 
from Black student groups on campuses around the country. We moved to 
capitalize upon those contacts by counseling these organizations on how 
to determine the extent and methods of racist discrimination on their re- 
spective campuses, how to organize athletes and exploit the athletic arena 
as a weapon to force elimination of racist practices and policies, and how 
to forge critical links between themselves and local Black community 
groups and organizations. 

Whenever possible, my brother James (who had graduated from high 
school in East St. Louis and enrolled at San Jose State after a year of junior 
college) , Ken Noel, or I traveled personally to campuses to aid in organiza- 
tion efforts. We always stressed the critical necessity of doing homework- 
research the facts, analyze the situation, devise an appropriate strategy 
based upon the objective facts of the situation, and then act. And we 
stressed one other consideration also— that from Christ and Socrates to 
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Medgar Evers and Malcolm X, it had always been the case that the person 
whose feet traveled the path dictated by his principles paid the price. And 
involvement in this struggle too inevitably would exact its costs. 

Next we confronted the New York Athletic Club, one of America’s 
most powerful and prestigious private sports organizations. Our intention 
was to stage a total boycott of the NYAC indoor track classic by both 
Black athletes and fans. Traditionally, this meet, held at New York City’s 
Madison Square Garden, was the nation’s premier indoor trackfest. Peren- 
nially, it drew the world’s most outstanding track and field athletes. Rarely 
did it fail to headline anticipated duels between world-class Black Ameri- 
cans in jumping events, the hurdles, the sprints, and the dashes. How- 
ever, there was one glaring contradiction here: While Blacks could run 
and jump in the NYAC track classic, thereby helping to fill the club’s 
coffers and even further enhance its prestige by their championship per- 
formances, no Black could join the club. It was a totally segregated, white 
supremacist outfit. 

3/7/68 

Airtel 

To: SAC, San Francisco 
From: Director, FBI 
HARRY EDWARDS 

Considerable publicity has been given Edwards, an instructor at San 
Jose State College, San Jose, California, in connection with the boycotting 
of an athletic event by Negro athletes. 

Promptly review the information in your files concerning Edwards and 
submit a recommendation to include him on the Rabble Rouser Index if 
justified. 

EDWARDS joined the San Jose State College faculty in 1966. He was 
considered an outstanding teacher by the office of the Academic Dean, hav- 
ing an IQ of 168. EDWARDS himself had claimed that he would like to go 
to a white university and become the “greatest sociologist” there was. How- 
ever, he did not see himself in this role because he lived in “a racist” society 
and he did not think that the white people would change. EDWARDS told 
the reporter that he received much mail telling him to go back to Africa. 
He claimed that the persons writing him the letters had no intention of go- 
ing back to Europe where they came from and he wasn’t going to Africa 
either and the society in the U.S. would have to “either live together or die 
together”. EDWARDS stated he was not aligned with anyone and his basic 
philosophy was as follows: 

“I am not aligned with anyone. I am aligning myself with any program 
aimed at getting black people freedom in this country. I don’t care what the 
white people, white press or white government thinks of me. The same 
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morality that makes it possible for a white man to call a black man nigger 
and refuse him a job is the same morality guiding the pilots in Vietnam, 
that allows this country to drop napalm on women and children”. 

The white colleagues at SJSC, while they remembered EDWARDS as 
an undergraduate athlete and scholar, told the reporter that they did not 
“know him” anymore. They felt that EDWARDS had been on his way to 
becoming a successful middle class Negro. They believed that when he went 
to Cornell as a Woodrow Wilson Fellow and undertook a study of race re- 
lations in the U.S., he apparently reopened old wounds long suppressed. 
When he returned as a temporary teacher at SJSC, it was in the role of an 
“antagonist”. The white faculty felt there might not be any accommodating 
EDWARDS in the future. 

With the aid of the Columbia University Black Law Students’ Asso- 
ciation, H. Rap Brown and the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Commit- 
tee, and a man named Marshall Brown who had contacts with over a 
score of Black community-based groups in Harlem and Newark, New 
Jersey, we were able to surround Madison Square Garden with more than 
twenty thousand people the night of the meet. 

Only three Black athletes showed up for the meet, and two of them 
apparently decided to leave before their events were run. Spectator attend- 
ance was down by more than 50 percent. And, to top it all off, the Rus- 
sian National Track and Field team, which had been scheduled to compete 
in the meet as part of a nationwide tour, refused to participate at the last 
minute “in order to avoid interference in a conflict involving the internal 
affairs of the United States.” 

Typical of the headlines following the boycott of the meet was one in 
the Palo Alto Times (California) of February 16, 1968: “NYAC Meet 
Flops: Boycott Doesn’t” 

But not all coverage was as straightforward and objective. Dick Young 
of the New York Daily News, who was against the move from the outset, 
suggested that the boycott had been accomplished “by means of threat and 
intimidation of athletes.” Other writers played up an offhand remark that 
H. Rap Brown had made in response to reporters’ queries as to whether 
we were willing to consider means other than a Black boycott of the 
NYAC meet to make our point. Rap’s response was that perhaps the newly 
built Madison Square Garden could be “blown up before the meet” as one 
alternative. 

In the wake of the boycott, negative publicity and near financial disas- 
ter, the New York Athletic Club itself had alternatives to consider: It could 
integrate its organization, or it could forget about ever again holding a 
successful track meet under its traditional auspices. Rather than integrate. 
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it chose never again to stage the meet that for nearly a quarter century had 
generated some of history’s greatest indoor track performances. 

I sent a formal sympathy card to the president of the NYAC that 
expressed the condolences of the OPHR “on the loss of both your meet 
and any remaining vestiges of your humanity— but, So Be It.” 

Our research into the American sports establishment had also led us 
to focus our attention on another venerable track and field institution— the 
Procrustean octogenarian, Avery Brundage. 

At the time, Mr. Brundage was president of the International Olympic 
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Committee. And, as had been the case when he was chairman of the United 
States Olympic Committee, he ruled the body with an iron hand. His com- 
ment to a Chicago reporter in response to the Olympic Project for Human 
Rights revealed his characteristic depth of vision and sensitivity: “A 
boycott . . . doesn’t make any sense. Why, the Olympic Games are the 
only place in the world where people like Negroes and Communists can 
compete on an equal footing with everybody else!” 

But it was not so much Mr. Brundage’s opinions that drew our atten- 
tion as his activities and involvements. First, Mr. Brundage was both the 
president and part-owner of the Montecito Country Club in Santa Barbara, 
which at the time barred membership to Blacks. 

Secondly, Mr. Brundage for years had been in the forefront of efforts 
to sustain South Africa’s participation in the Olympic Games. And it was 
upon this aspect of his sport-related endeavors that we capitalized. In do- 
ing so, we were able to expose the blatant political wheeling and dealing 
of this man who had always claimed to function above politics in his 
official IOC capacity. And, most important, we were able to establish a 
direct working relationship with Black African Nations in the forefront of 
the struggle against apartheid. 

We attacked Brundage and his stand on the South Africa issue at every 
opportunity, and with such vociferousness that one New York sportswriter 
accused me of “trying to drive the geriatric millionaire into a heart attack.” 

But not all responses to OPHR efforts in this regard were negative. 
We received a tremendous volume of supportive mail from Black African 
nations and particularly from sports organizations in “frontline” nations 
bordering South Africa. 

And then on April 4, 1968, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., was assassi- 
nated. 

I was just finishing a lecture tour of colleges in Texas when I got the 
news. I immediately tried to call Louis Lomax. If anyone knew what was 
happening, he did. But he was in New York and could not be reached. 

My first emotion was grief and anger. By the time I arrived back in 
San Jose, the anger had turned to a blistering rage. In an interview I did 
for the New York Times Sunday Magazine (published May 12, 1968), I 
expressed my sentiments precisely. (Portions of the interview were subse- 
quently reprinted in a book by Clarence Major entitled The New Black 
Poetry.) The reporter had asked, “If we can’t legislate morality, and if 
people won’t voluntarily stop their racist behavior, then how do we change 
the United States?” 
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For openers, the Federal government 
the honkies, the pigs in blue 
must go down South 

and take those crackers out of bed, 
the crackers who blew up 
those four little girls 
in that Birmingham Church, 
those crackers who murdered 
Emmett Till, Jimmie Lee Jackson, 

Medgar Evers, Viola Liuzzo and 
the three Civil Rights workers, 
those crackers who beat 
Reverend Reeb to death and 
shot Martin Luther King— 
they must pull them out of bed 
and kill them with axes 
in the middle of the street. 

Chop them up with dull axes. 

Slowly. One at a time. 

At high noon 

with everybody watching 
on television, in color. 

Just as a gesture 
of good faith. 

And I would be willing to guarantee you, Sir, that we shall have made 
substantial progress toward eliminating racist behavior in this society before 
nightfall that very same day. 

It was an honest statement. It was an American statement. Martin 
Luther King had made a moral appeal to a society whose trademark has 
long been moral hypocrisy. He had not sought the humiliating defeat 
of his detractors but rather their compassion, friendship, and understand- 
ing. It was his prayer, his hope, his dream that white America might one 
day— and the hour was already late— wake up to the reality of its suicidal 
path, wake up to the fact that the one undeniable lesson evident in both 
the Civil Rights Movement and the burgeoning Vietnam disaster was that a 
nation’s moral integrity is the very backbone of its security and strength. 
And for his trouble, this staunch apostle of nonviolence had been violently 
shot down in the flower of his manhood, victimized by a cultural tradition 
that had for centuries justified, legitimized, and sanctified slavery, geno- 
cide, and violent oppression-all in the name of free enterprise, white 
supremacy, and the American way. 

Because white America had violently brutalized Black America 
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spiritually, socially, and physically for centuries with virtual impunity, 
many young Black Americans in particular had at long last come to accom- 
modate not just fratricidal violence among themselves, but the thought 
of retaliatory violence against whites. And this was an undeniable result of 
learning, yet another manifestation of the hate that hate produced, the 
natural product of intergroup relations in a violent and racist society, the 
epitome of a cultural legacy that, in the immortal words of H. Rap Brown, 
made violence "as American as cherry pie.” And later that day, reflecting 
upon the interview, I was loath to concede how thoroughly “American” I 
had indeed become. 



An Idea 
Whose Time 
Had Almost Come 


Dr. King’s assassination and the “days of rage and rivers of fire” that 
followed momentarily enhanced the legitimacy of the Olympic Project for 
Human Rights as one of the few unconventional routes of nonviolent Black 
protest remaining. Further, it was the only route both accessible to Blacks 
and promising of an international protest platform, an escalation long advo- 
cated by many of the more militant spokesmen in the Black struggle who 
saw the oppression of Black Americans, not as a domestic civil rights 
issue, but as a violation of international human rights law and principles. 
And increasingly in 1968, as the racial situation deteriorated and violent 
confrontation heightened, people began to see some advantage, however 
limited, in dramatizing Black America’s plight before the international 
community. 

But forces opposing our efforts were not languishing in hand-wringing 
despair. The Black athletes most likely to qualify for the Olympic Games 
came under acute pressure. 

Money, promises of lucrative professional sports contracts, and allu- 
sions to movie, television, and advertising opportunities were all employed 
to entice potential boycotters to disavow publicly any association with the 
OPHR effort. 

Sprinters who couldn’t catch a cold, hurdlers who couldn’t catch a 
peanut with a bushel basket were promised lucrative professional football 
bonuses and opportunities to try out as flankers and wide receivers— if 
they participated and did well in the Olympic Games. 

Athletes who couldn’t hit their plates with their forks were flattered 
with fantasies of hitting line drives for major league baseball teams and 
stealing scores of bases. 


189 
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There were even opportunistic attempts at buying the OPHR on the 
chance that the whole movement might be for sale. I was offered money 
on two occasions, totaling in excess of $125,000. In the first instance, a 
businessman offered me part-interest in a promotional scheme involving 
a slick travelogue magazine— titled Holiday at the Olympics — to be dis- 
tributed during an eight-month personal-appearance tour of North and 
South America. My cut was to be a $100,000 minimum against a per- 
centage of the gross take. All I had to do was call off the boycott and pack 
my bags. 

Then there was the intriguing offer of $25,000, cash. All I had to do 
this time was call off the boycott and publicize the purported role of an 
aspiring 1968 presidential candidate in “making me see reason.” Although 
politicians campaigning for the office were recruiting Black athletes literally 
right and left (Nixon with Wilt Chamberlain, Bobby Kennedy with Rosey 
Grier, Rafer Johnson, and others), I found it insulting that anyone seri- 
ously expected me to become involved in that, much less to sell out the 
political equivalent of an entire franchise for a measly sum of $25,000. 

But despite our best efforts to maintain solidarity in the movement, 
by late spring of 1968 it had become clear that commitment in the ranks 
was eroding. However, we were not the only ones under increasing pres- 
sure. The sports establishment too began to feel the pinch. 

On the one hand, those directing the United States Olympic effort 
could not ignore the potential boycott and risk the humiliation of fielding 
less than a representative Olympic contingent in Mexico City. 

On the other hand, the controlling agencies could not move arbitrar- 
ily to eliminate the threat by denying prospective Black Olympians the 
privilege of participating in the Olympic trials because of their political 
views. This action would only have precipitated the very outcome that the 
OPHR was struggling to accomplish. 

And so the U.S. Olympic Committee toyed with the idea of having all 
qualifying athletes sign “patriotic pledges” not to boycott the Games. The 
OPHR attacked this measure as a blatant infringement upon the athletes’ 
freedom of political expression. When it was determined that the pledge 
would be legally unenforceable at best and in any event a violation of U.S. 
constitutional guarantees, consideration of the plan was dropped. 

The only option left to the opposition was to develop an expensive, 
unwieldy, and somewhat embarrassing system of alternates over and above 
the usual back-up contingent of athletes kept on hand in case of injury or 
illness. 

The OPHR had to make its adjustments too. Gradually, we were los- 
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ing the struggle in the media. As the games neared, increasingly, the press 
was printing stories containing alleged quotes from Black athletes publicly 
identified with the boycott effort that played down the potential of even a 
token Black boycott, or that intimated the athletes no longer felt that the 
Olympics “should be used as a political forum.” Since we did not have the 
resources to counter such press coverage, it was decided that we had no 
option but to manipulate the situation. We asked all athletes firmly within 
the fold to make as many conflicting statements as possible to the press, 
preferably to different reporters on the same day. And some athletes didn’t 
have to be asked to contradict themselves. So, while one New York paper 
was headlining a sports-page story alleging that Lee Evans had bolted the 
movement, a San Francisco paper and a television station carried a state- 
ment by Lee Evans denouncing those athletes who had thus far refused 
to support the movement. Even I joined in creating the chaos. So while a 
Los Angeles paper carried a story in which I was commenting on the weak- 
ened appeal of the boycott idea, in an interview appearing that same day 
in a Philadelphia newspaper, I was unequivocally reaffirming the strength 
and, indeed, the expansion of the movement’s appeal. 

Finally, I called a press conference in San Francisco, which was ex- 
tremely well attended. At least forty representatives of the written and 
electronic media showed up— I am quite certain in anticipation (and for 
many, in the hope) that I was at last about to call the whole thing off. 

They knew that such was not to be when I opened the press confer- 
ence with the statement: “Ladies and gentlemen of the press, I have 
asked you here today in order to secure equal time and space in your 
media— to answer myself . . 

Pressures from other, more covert sources were much more difficult 
to dispell or neutr lize. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 

UPDATE: Office: San Francisco 

Harry Thomas Edwards Date: 10-1-68 

Activities 


A. Olympic Games Boycott 

The “San Francisco Chronicle”, a daily San Francisco newspaper, in 
its issue of July 31, 1968, reported an interview with LEE EVANS, a track 
athlete from San Jose State College and one of the earliest advocates of the 
boycott of the Olympic Games. On July 30, 1968, EVANS stated that the 
boycott was “off”. He said that the Black athletes had voted to go to Mexico 
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City, but he felt that some of them would make a protest of an undetermined 
kind. The “San Francisco Chronicle” issue of August 1, 1968, interviewed 
HARRY EDWARDS and asked for a comment on the above remarks. ED- 
WARDS replied “our strategy is chaos”. He went on to say that his group 
desired to give the people picking the team a taste of what the Negro went 
through living in the United States. EDWARDS then claimed that the ath- 
letes might make many conflicting statements about their intentions and this 
would be in order to create confusion. 

The “San Jose Mercury News”, a daily San Jose newspaper, in its issue 
of September 1, 1968, reported from a “New York Times” news service 
bulletin from Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, that HARRY EDWARDS had 
told the press that the majority of the athletes would participate. 

As my classes at San Jose State reached enrollments upward of four 
hundred students, rumors increased of student spy recruitment by the FBI 
and local police intelligence. A friend with sources inside the personnel 
records department of the college’s administration disclosed that FBI agents 
had made extensive copies of my undergraduate grade transcripts, my 
health records, and my employee files. When confronted with charges of 
campus spying, an FBI official declared the charges “outrageous.” The 
college’s administration refused to comment at all upon the charges. 


“spying” charges denied by FBI 

by Susy Lydle 
Spartan Daily Staff Writer 


May 22, ig 68 — A Federal Bureau of 
Investigation authority denied charges 
yesterday that an SJS student was 
asked to “spy” on sociology instruc- 
tor Harry Edwards and to deliver 
class notes, tests, and any informa- 
tion on Edwards’ activities to the 
FBI. 

According to Rick Brown, news 
director of SJS* radio-television news 
center, the report of Edwards’ inves- 
tigation was related to him by the 
student, who wishes to remain anon- 
ymous. 

Six weeks ago, according to 
Brown, the student told a roommate 
about Edwards’ class discussions. The 
roommate wrote to a friend, a Ma- 
rine stationed in Washington, D.C., 


who in turn gave the letter to his 
commanding officer. The command- 
ing officer sent the letter to San Jose 
FBI officials, Brown related. 

A half hour radio program, on the 
subject featuring comments from Ed- 
wards, campus professors, and other 
concerned individuals, was aired last 
night over KSJS-FM and KXUP-AM. 

CLASS NOTES 

Brown said the FBI contacted 
the student and asked for all class 
notes, tests, any information on Ed- 
wards’ whereabouts over week-ends, 
and any class discussions where he 
might have called for student vio- 
lence and dates for a “Black Revo- 
lution.” 
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“The allegations are outrageous ” 
said Bill Kidwell, FBI special agent 
in San Jose. “The mere idea that we 
would be involved in such activities 
is unbelievable.” 

“There must be a misunderstand- 
ing to say we had enlisted services of 
a student to spy on a professor,” Kid- 
well continued. “What this student 
implies is something that just isn't 
true.” 


Commenting on Edwards’ state- 
ment that he felt the FBI was sitting 
in on his classes during the semester, 
Kidwell said, “It’s inconceivable.” 
Kidwell said he feels that the 
SJS campus is an integral part of the 
community. “It is no different than 
our responsibility at First and Santa 
Clara,” he said. 


Information obtained through the Freedom of Information Act ten 
years later exposed the truth of the situation. 

However, the fact that I was not privy to conclusive evidence of 
unethical, if not illegal spying, at the time did not matter. I, like other 
Black activists, assumed it to be the case and proceeded accordingly. The 
assassination of Malcolm X, the murders of at least seven members of the 
Black Panther party, and most certainly the death of Dr. King had led 
most of us to regard a healthy dose of paranoia as a necessary, though not 
sufficient, condition for survival. 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Transmit the following in 
Via AIRTEL 


Date: 4/19/68 

(Type in plaintext or code) 

AIR MAIL 

(Priority) 


To: Director, FBI 

From: SAC, San Francisco 
Re: Harry Thomas Edwards 

[FBI deletion] sent [FBI deletion] information concerning inflammatory com- 
ments that Professor HARRY EDWARDS, San Jose State College, had 
made in one of his Sociology classes during the present semester. 

[FBI deletion] was advised by the Agents that they were not at liberty to 
divulge FBI sources but that they would be interested in any inflammatory 
comments that HARRY EDWARDS might have made. 

Between the fall of 1967 and the spring of 1968, 1 received over two 
hundred written and phoned death threats. And during the NYAC demon- 
stration in New York, a white man approached me with a butcher knife, 
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only to be hustled away by three well-dressed young Blacks who, as it 
turned out later, were cops. I ate only in cafeteria or smorgasbord restau- 
rants (if the food was already prepared and nobody knew I was coming, 
my food couldn’t be “doctored up”). During lectures, I never drank from 
water placed at the podium, only straight from a fountain or faucet later. 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

MEMORANDUM 

Date: 1/31/68 

To: Director, FBI 

From: SAC, San Francisco 
Subject: Harry Thomas Edwards 

Source, who made available school records at San Jose State College, 
was [FBI deletion]. 

Records at San Jose State College revealed the following descriptive in- 
formation concerning Edwards: 

Harry Thomas Edwards 
Negro 

November 22, 1942 
St. Louis, Missouri 
6 ' 8 " 

240 pounds 
Black 
Brown 

Harry Edwards, Sr. 

Adlaide [sic] Cruise Edwards 
Graduated East St. Louis High School, E. St. Louis, 
January 28, i960 

Attended Fresno, California City College, 

February 1960-June i960 
Received BA degree, with honors in Sociology, on 
June 5, 1964 from San Jose State College, 

San Jose, California 
Received Master’s degree in Sociology, 

Cornell University, 1966 

Such precautions were against the spontaneous or opportunistic assault, 
since I felt it to be a foregone conclusion that no one and nothing could 
stop a well-planned effort to put me in the cemetery. 

The athletes associated with us also received death threats by the 
score, and there were official pressures, too. 

Tommie Smith, already under surveillance by the FBI and local agen- 
cies, was asked to resign from the Reserve Officer’s Training Corps 


Name 

Race 

Date of Birth 

Place of Birth 

Height 

Weight 

Hair 

Eyes 

Parents 

Education 
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(ROTC) at San Jose State by the unit’s commanding officer. When Tommie 
refused, he was given an honorable discharge from the United States 
Army, although he had never served a day of duty. So, at the height of 
the 1968 Peace Movement, when hundreds of young Americans were 
being jailed or forced to flee the country for refusing induction into the 
military, the army was telling Tommie Smith, “Hell, no! You can’t go!” 
(Apparently, the Yankee who took time out from his Vietnam R & R 
in Japan to give Smith the straight poop was not without his sympathizers 
in high places in the military.) 

And practially everyone associated with the movement began to en- 
counter difficulties of every imaginable sort: difficulties with landlords, the 
telephone company, mail service, and so forth. After seven years as a 
licensed California driver, I had received only one ticket for a moving 
violation. Between the fall of 1967 and the spring of 1968— a period of 
seven months— I received thirteen tickets for moving violations and nu- 
merous tickets for parking violations. 

One officer even cited me for failing to signal a turn into my own 
driveway. 

By June, some of the athletes had begun to argue that unless there was 
complete Black unity— a total Black boycott— there should be no boycott 
at all. They argued that unless the boycott was total, it would be used by 
white folks to demonstrate that “niggers couldn’t get together on any- 
thing.” So the movement had continued to erode despite demonstrations at 
track meets, lectures across the country, and a substantial increase in both 
the volume and vociferousness of our rhetoric. I was broke financially and 
physically exhausted after putting in an average of sixteen to eighteen 
hours a day on the project since October of 1967, as well as teaching a 
full schedule of classes at San Jose State. I had dropped from 260 pounds to 
205 pounds in less than eight months. And I had just recently been in- 
formed that my contract with San Jose State would not be renewed (a fact 
I expected and which was, in any event, irrelevant beyond the principle of 
the thing since I’d already decided to return to Cornell to complete my 
Ph.D.). The games were still more than three months away, and it ap- 
peared that the OPHR had run completely out of options. So, unable to 
beat ’em, we decided to join ’em, to maintain the pretense of adamant 
militancy in pushing for a total boycott only as a shield that would allow 
us to salvage as much as possible of our protest goals. But, by August, even 
this tactic seemed of dubious effectiveness. 

There was, first of all, the problem of leaks to the press indicating that 
the boycott had in fact been called off. Though this could have both 
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jeopardized our efforts to devise an alternative protest strategy and eroded 
the credibility of the movement generally, the actual results were really 
much less damaging since, by then, no one really knew what to believe. 

More serious were the problems that emerged over what form a protest 
at the Olympic Games should take— a refusal to stand on the victory plat- 
form during the playing of the national anthem or while the American 
flag was being raised; a Black Power salute from the victory stand; a 
refusal to participate in any event after the opening ceremonies since 
Blacks are systematically left out of the mainstream of American life; a 
deliberate effort to finish last in every event since we always finished last 
in American society; crawling out of the starting blocks; blazing right up to 
the finish line and then sitting down without ever crossing it? Every con- 
ceivable option was discussed, with absolutely no agreement, even among 
the athletes, as to what was appropriate. Part of this dissension was honest, 
part of it was paid for. But, in any event, we had no option but to settle 
on an agreement that there would be a protest. And we left it to the con- 
science of each athlete as to what method of protest would be employed. 

Though I did not wholly agree with the athletes’ arguments regarding 
the imperativeness of unity, I felt nonetheless that the sacrifice of uni- 
formity was a relatively small price to pay given the very real threat of a 
total collapse of the movement under pressures from both disenchanted 
Black athletes and the sports establishment. 

On June 15, 1968, my landlady ordered me out of my apartment after 
taking the utterly unnecessary precaution of having two police officers on 
hand to back her up. Since I had already decided to leave San Jose and 
return to Cornell, I didn’t argue, though I could have used another 
couple of days to complete my packing and other business. 

I decided to drive back to Ithaca. T his was a near-fatal decision. In 
Windover, Utah, gale-force winds overturned the pickup-camper unit 
that had been the mobile headquarters for the OPHR. The unit was a total 
wreck. It must have rolled over four complete times before finally coming 
to rest upright. A highway patrolman, upon surveying the scene, com- 
mented that it was “a miracle that there were no fatalities.” 

I bought a car with the insurance settlement and within three days, I 
was again on my way to Cornell. 

I arrived in Ithaca five days later and moved into a rural apartment 
ten miles outside of town. My traveling, however, was by no means 
over. 

With the games little more than a month away, I set out from Ithaca 
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on one final publicity campaign across the country. My first stop was East 
St. Louis. 

As soon as I arrived, the brothers sponsoring the engagement told me 
that the site of the lecture was “crawling with agents,” and that apparently 
efforts had been under way for some time to sabotage or disrupt attend- 
ance at the speech. There had been absolutely no publicity in the local 
media; there had been efforts to cancel access to the lecture hall; and a 
number of people involved in organizing the engagement had been ar- 
rested. 

To say the least, it was a weird scene when I arrived. There were less 
than two hundred people in attendance and half of them looked like un- 
dercover agents, the kind of people who just did not attend radical political 
rallies. 

One guy, with whom I attended junior high school, walked up and 
-without so much as saying hello after over fifteen years— whispered in 
my ear, “Walk carefully, man. Everything ain’t true that meets the eye, not 
even me. Don’t ever say I didn’t do anything for you.” With this, on top 
of an already freaky scene, I began to feel in my bones, intuitively, that 
there was something heavy afoot. So I decided to drop some diversionary 
decoys during my speech, some red herrings that would give me an oppor- 
tunity to escape the situation without getting killed or arrested under one 
pretext or another. 


TELETYPE 


9/12/68 


TO: SAC, SPRINGFIELD 

FROM: DIRECTOR, FBI 

HARRY THOMAS EDWARDS 

EDWARDS DURING PRIOR SPEECHES, HAS ADVOCATED VIOLENCE AND 
ADMITTED HE IS A FANATIC REVOLUTIONARY WHEN IT COMES TO SURVIVAL 
OF HIS PEOPLE. HIS APPEARANCE AT THE EAST ST. LOUIS HIGH SCHOOL SCHED- 
ULED FOR SEPTEMBER FIFTEEN, NEXT, MUST, THEREFORE, BE ADEQUATELY 
COVERED TO DETERMINE STATEMENTS WHICH MAY BE MADE IN VIOLATION 
OF FEDERAL STATUTES OVER WHICH THE FBI HAS INVESTIGATIVE JURISDIC- 
TION OR INFLAMMATORY STATEMENTS OF INTEREST TO THE BUREAU. COVER- 
AGE SHOULD INCLUDE [F.B.I. DELETION] 

ENDEAVOR TO OBTAIN TAPED RECORDING OR VERBATIM TRANSCRIPTS OF 
SUBJECT’S REMARKS IF FEASIBLE. 

INSURE THAT LOCAL POLICE AUTHORITIES ARE AWARE OF HIS SCHEDULED 
APPEARANCE. 

(Edwards is included in the Agitator Index and is the former professor 
at San Jose State College who has been leading a proposed Negro boycott 
of the 1968 Olympics.) 
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About halfway through a deliberately scatterbrained speech, I began to 
make allusions to a fictitious engagement in Detroit in hopes that Detroit 
would appeal to the agents more than my hometown as a possible site for 
carrying out whatever plans they might have had. Since there were no 
whites in the audience, I figured that at a minimum, the people involved 
would have to call in and report the contents of my statements before they 
could act. (I knew that Dr. King and the SCLC had attacked federal in- 
vestigative agencies, particularly the FBI, because of a total lack of Blacks 
in authority positions. It would, therefore, have been extremely unlikely 
at the time that a Black agent covering one of my rallies would have had 
the authority to act on his own. In any event, it seemed the only chance I 
had to get out of what loomed as a very funky situation.) They apparently 
took the bait on Detroit, and after making a phony reservation on a flight 
to Detroit, I took the first thing smoking that was headed for anywhere 
but Detroit. Needless to say, I cancelled the remainder of my lecture tour. 

Four days later, I’d finally made my way back to San Jose, mostly by 
bus and train. I then contacted Louis Lomax and flew to Los Angeles, 
where I spent the next three days at his Beverly Hills home. 

About two weeks later, I did one final lecture at Sacramento State 
College. Afterward, I began to make preparations to travel to Mexico City. 


FBI 

Date: 9/19/68 

Transmit the following in 

(Type in plaintext or code) 

Via AIRTEL 

(Priority) 


To: Director, FBI 

From: SAC, Detroit 
Harry Thomas Edwards 

At 6:40 PM, 9/15/68 [FBI deletion] telephonically advised the Detroit 
Office that subject had just finished making a speech at the East St. Louis 
High School, East St. Louis, 111 ., and in his closing remarks mentioned that 
he had to leave for Detroit in order to make an 8:00 pm speaking engage- 
ment in that city. 

Immediately upon receipt of that information from [FBI deletion] The 
Detroit Office contacted [FBI deletion] and alerted these individuals of the 
possibility that subject might appear in Detroit, Mich. 

[FBI deletion] were able to establish no information indicating that sub- 
ject arrived in Detroit or the State of Michigan on the night of 9/15/68 or 
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the morning of 9/ 16/68 [FBI deletion] advised that no incoming flight from 
St. Louis, Mo. or connecting cities, had a passenger identifiable with the 
subject 

[FBI deletion] advised there is no indication that subject spoke in De- 
troit on the evening of 9/15/68 or that subject was scheduled to speak in 
Detroit, Mich. 

On 9/18/68 the San Francisco Office advised that that office has no in- 
formation indicating EDWARDS did, in fact, visit Detroit as he indicated 
he might during his speech in East St. Louis, 111. 

Inasmuch as no information has been developed which would indicate 
subject visited Detroit, Michigan, Detroit is not submitting a report in this 
matter and no further investigation will be conducted. 

One of the remaining problems that had to be tackled was that of de- 
vising alternative plans for implementing what had become an unwieldy 
program of protest. Furthermore, the Mexican government had its own do- 
mestic problems with proposed protests over the games, problems that 

f b 1 

Dote; 9-16-68 


(Type in plaintext or code) 

AIR MAIL 

( Priority ) 


TO: DIRECTOR, FBI 

FROM: SAC, ST, LOUIS 

RE : HARRY THOMAS ^EDWARDS 


Transmit the following in . 
Vt „ AIRTEL 


On 9-15-68, (FBI Deletion) telephonically 

contacted TWA Airlines, St. Louis, and determined from 
(FBI Deletion) that subject EDWARDS 

held a reservation on TWA Flight #558 departing St. Louis 
non?stop for Detroit at 5:10 p.ra. on 9-15-68. However, he 
did not use this reservation and as far as TWA records 
were concerned had made no attempt to renew the reservation 
for a later flight. 

St. Louis on 9-15-68 also contacted American 
Airlines and determined that subject held no reservation 
on that airlines for the date of 9-15^68. Delta Airlines 
was contacted and it was determined that Delta did not 
fly directly to Detroit but had connecting flights at 
Chicago, Illinois. Subject held no reservations on Delta 
Airlines. 


No attempt was made to contact other airlines in 
St. Louis that had flights to other cities with connections 
for Detroit. 
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J. 


FBI WASH DC 


WAl mm OF INVfSTlCATfQN 
l LEMTMrNT OF JUSTICE 

JMUKICATIOM SECTION 
OCT-} 1568^ 

TELETYPE 


FBI SACTO 

520 PM 10/A/bS 

TO: DIRECTOR AND SAN FRANCISCO 

•/ 

FRO: SACRAMENTO 
/ 


" ^SYMPOSIUM. RACISM IN AMERICA , SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE, ■ 
SACTO . ^CALIFORNIA, . SEPT-.. -IWEtjTXS EVE Q_0 OC T. FOUR r SIXTYEIGHjS 


HARRY^EDWARDS SPOKE AS SCHEDULED THIS DATE BEFORE APPROXI- 
MATELY ONE THOUSAND PEOPLE IN FOOTBALL STADIUM AT SACRAMENTO 
STATE COLLEGE. HIS MAIN POINT WAS THAT BLACK PEOPLE DO NOT 
HAVE CONTROL OVER EDUCATION; THAT IN BLACK COMMUNITIES, 

WASHINGTON, JEFFERSON, AND LINCOLN DEPICTED AS HEROES BUT 
THIS NOT TRUE; THAT IF 'CONSTITUTION GOOD ENOUGH FOR WHITES, 

IT IS GOOD ENOUGH FOR NEGROES. ONLY REFERENCE TO OLYMPICS 
WAS THAT MEXICAN STUDENTS THERE WOULD PUT A STOP TO IT. 

promised to make any protest a very risky and dangerous affair. Mexican 
students had vowed to stop the games, deeming them an “ostentatious 
waste in the midst of dire poverty” in their country. Allegedly, the United 
States government had provided hundreds of Vietnam-era arms to Mexican 
troops and police who had vowed to put down any organized disruptions 
of the games by force. The situation clearly called for some levelheaded 
thought, and so I again turned to Brother Lomax for consultation. We 
talked on the phone briefly, and on October 7, I caught a plane for Los 
Angeles. As usual, by the time I arrived, Lomax had done his homework 
and his advice was clean, straightforward, and singular: Don’t go to 
Mexico City. 

Lomax was convinced that nothing else could be done from a leader- 
ship or organizational capacity insofar as the protests were concerned. 
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Moreover, through some of his East Coast contacts, he had learned that 
“it might not be altogether healthy” for either the Black athletes supporting 
the movement or me if I were in Mexico City when protests erupted. 
Lomax reasoned that the development of a tragic situation in the wake of 
Black Olympic protests— a situation “conceivably involving the deaths of 
some prominent Black athletes” and myself— could be “exploited by those 
who would discredit the entire Black Power Movement.” If I were not in 
Mexico City, “the safety of Black athletes would be the responsibility of 
the United States Olympic Committee. The USOC would be compelled 
to see that nothing happened to them.” 

I had learned to respect Lomax’s advice in such matters. Upon learn- 


OPTMMAl lout wo. I i 

Aur tf*t toirtow 

OIA Mm* (41 Cltl 101-11. 4 

UNITED STATES GOVEK 4ENT 

Memorandum 

to : DIRECTOR, FBI date? 10/14/68 

’ 0M : SAC, ALBANY 

O 

subject: HARRY 1H0MAS EDWARDS 


The following investigation was conducted at 
Ithaca and Dryden, New York, by (fbi Deletion) 

On 10/10/63, (rai Deletion) 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., advised that 
subject is currently registered in the Cornell Graduate 
School as a Ph.D candidate with degree expected in 1970. 

His current residence address is listed as 230 Lake Road, 
Dryden, N.Y. (which is a small community located approximately 
10 miles from Ithaca, N.Y.). 

On 10/10/68, a spot check was made at 230 Lake 
Road, Dryden, N.Y., and it was determined that this address 
is a small apartment house known as the Bradmere Apartment. 
While this spot check was being made, subject was observed 
leaving this residence at which time he entered a blue 
sedan, foreign make, bearing California registration 
VXZ 471. 


(FBI Deletion) 

ascertained that subject is residing in Apt. 3 at that 
apartment ho use (Bradmere) , 230 Lake Road. 
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ing of Martin Luther King’s assassination, he was the first person I’d tried 
to contact. And it was Lomax who had advised me to get out of the 
Bay Area one evening in 1967. And so the night that Oakland police officers 
were involved in a shoot-out with Huey P. Newton (in which Newton was 
wounded and an officer killed), I was in Los Angeles at Lomax’s house. 
Therefore, when he told me that a trip to Mexico City would be ill ad- 
vised, I did not take his warning lightly. 

I did, however, explore ways of entering Mexico City incognito— no 
easy task given my size and the publicity I’d received in connection with 
the movement. After a trip by car from Los Angeles to San Diego and 
across into Tijuana, where I talked to a number of people about the pos- 
sibility of air service to inland destinations, I gave up the idea. The costs 
were prohibitive, the people with whom I would have to deal too seedy (as 
in pot), and the likelihood of being able to move undetected in Mexico 
City too remote. 

Lomax had told me that “when the Olympic Games start, you should 
be as far east and north from Mexico City as you can get without going 


UNHI D .VI A I US CiOY TKNMEXT 

Memorandum 

Ur. W. C. Sullivan 10/21/68 
W » R. Wanna 11 

OLYMPIC GAMES, MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 


On 10/19/68 Legal Attache (Legat), Mexico City, 
telephonically advised that Ha rry Th omas -Edwar ds \yas rumored to be. 
in Mexico City and was possibly responsible for unpatriotic action by 
U. S. -Olympic athletes when they gave Black Power sign while U. S. 
National Anthem was played during presentation awards. Legat requested 
immediate information as to Edwards' whereabouts, as well as photo- 
graphs and' description of him. 

Edwards was tho former instructor at San Jose State College 
in California who was responsible for a movement calling on Negro 
athletes to boycott the 19th Olympic games in Mexico City. He is a 
well-known militant among the Black Power advocates and recently 
transferred to Cornell University at Ithaca, New York. Telephonic 
inquiry of Assistant Special Agent in Charge (ASAC) at Albany resulted 
in investigation which disclosed Edwax^ds not at his homo but was 
believed to be at McGill University in Montreal attending a conference 
of Black Power advocates. A taped television program 10/19/68 confirmed 
Edwards' attendance at the meeting at McGill but also indicated his 
plans to travel to Mexico City during tho Olympic games. 
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to Canada.” But, rather than merely returning to Ithaca, New York 
(which is what Lomax had in mind), I decided that perhaps I would go 
to Canada, particularly since I had already been invited to address a Black 
Writer’s Conference at McGill University in Montreal. I took my usual pre- 
caution of publicly announcing three or four fake destinations as a cover 
for my real agenda— just to make sure that everybody interested in my 
travels would have enough to keep them busy. 

On the nineteenth of October, 1968, Tommie Smith and John Carlos 
staged a protest demonstration on the victory podium at the Mexico City 
Olympic Games that has emerged as a high-water mark in the liberation 
efforts of Black youth during the 1960s. They didn’t need a leader in 
Mexico City. They were more than capable of carrying on for themselves. 
Their protest demonstration symbolized the courage, commitment, and 
growing political sophistication of an entire generation of young Black 
people. And for their deed, both Tommie Smith and John Carlos were 
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UNITED STATUS CIOYERNMENT 

Memorandum 


SAC, San Francisco 


Director, FBI 

o 

HARRY THOMAS EDWARDS 


11/5/68 


The Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS), 
Washington, D. C., on 10/23/63, furnished copies of Canadian 
."Non -Immigrant Arrival-Departure Cards" provided by Canadian 
immigration authorities on individuals who indicated the purpose 
of their travel to Canada was to attend the Congress of Black 
Writers. One such card contained the following information: 

Harry Edwards, born 11/22/42, St. Louis, Missouri; 
residence - 230 Lake Road, Number 3, Dryden, New York. 

The above is submitted for your Information. 


Edwards is included in t he Agitator Index and we had 
prior information that he attended the Black Writer^ Congress. 
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summarily “banished from amateur sport competition for life” by the 
United States Olympic Committee. Smith and Carlos bore the brunt of the 
U.S. sports establishment’s lust for immediate revenge against everyone 
associated with the protest effort, against the Black basketball players who 
boycotted the games entirely, against the “respectable” and “responsible” 
Blacks who could no longer control or influence the new generation of 
Black athletes to perform like trained animals on cue, and against me for 
fomenting everything from the campus athletic revolt to the NYAC boy- 
cott to the Olympic Protest for Human Rights. 

But most of all. Smith and Carlos were banished for having committed 
the ultimate Black transgression in a white supremacist society: They 
dared to become visible, to stand up for the dignity of Black people, to 
protest from an international platform the racist inhumanity of American 
society. A total Black boycott of the United States Olympic effort was an 
idea whose time had almost come. But this time almost was not only 
good enough, it was inspiring and it was historic! And as the Soledad 
Prison poets say, “History Is a Weapon”— if you can master it. 

Meanwhile, George Foreman, the Black U.S. heavyweight boxer, was 
applauded, celebrated, and praised by U.S. Olympic officials, the white 
media, and much of the American public, after parading around the ring 
waving an American flag moments after being declared the gold medalist 
in the Olympic heavyweight division. But that’s sports politics for you. 




Deceleration and 
Disengagement: A Refuge in 
Reflections on Robeson 


In the period immediately following the 1968 Olympic Games, I spent 
a great deal of time reflecting upon the previous eighteen months. I thought 
about the assassinations, the rebellions in Detroit and Newark, the Viet- 
nam War and, of course, the Olympic protest movement. I decided that 
I had a fundamental responsibilty to document the history of the OPHR 
and the Black athletic revolt, and to present these efforts within the broader 
theoretical, historical, and political context of the Black freedom struggle— 
especially since so many whites appeared determined to define the mean- 
ing and significance of the revolt for Black people. 

Subsequently, I spent a great deal of time documenting my experi- 
ences in the Black student and Black athlete movements. By the end of 
the 1968-69 academic year, I had published two books — Black Students 
and The Revolt of the Black Athlete — both of which were purposely writ- 
ten in a style and at a level comprehensible to Black undergraduate stu- 
dents and young Blacks generally. During this time, I also authored, co- 
authored, or contributed to nineteen articles focusing upon Black student 
political activities and the Black athletes’ revolt. 

I spent more time reading than I did writing, and particularly read- 
ing about the struggles and triumphs of past generations of Black Ameri- 
can athletes. 

I studied the life and times of Jack Johnson, the first of the modem 
Black heavyweight boxing champions. I spent long hours reviewing news- 
paper microfilms of stories filed on the careers of Joe Louis and Jesse 
Owens. (Who, it turns out, was not refused a handshake by Hitler after 
all. Two days before Owens even took the field to practice, Hitler had 
been ordered by the president of the International Olympic Committee 
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to cease shaking the hands of German medal winners if he was unwilling 
or unable to accord medal winners from other countries the same honor. 
It is a measure of the games’ long history of propagandists exploitation 
that the Owens-Hitler myth should have been started in the first place 
and then sustained for so many decades.) 

I studied the careers of Jackie Robinson and Bill Russell as well as the 
lives and exploits of Black baseball and basketball players who had played 
out their careers in the segregated Negro leagues. I marveled at the ac- 
complishments of Black jockeys who still held records for victories in 
horse racing, but who no one any longer even remembered, much less 
mentioned. 

And I read and studied the life and times of Paul Robeson. And the 
more I read about this man, the more impressed I became with the sheer 
magnitude of his integrity, intellect, and courage. Even when I found 
myself in adamant disagreement with some of his assessments of and pro- 
posed solutions to the many crises in Black America, I stood nonetheless 
in awe of Robeson’s monumental capacity for dedicated, reasoned 
struggle. 

There was so much in his life that I could identify with. Robeson be- 
came a model and a hero to me, a source of spiritual sustenance in the 
difficult and sometimes depressing period of deceleration and disengage- 
ment from a political struggle into which I had poured everything I had. 
He became a refuge, an inspiration, and the very embodiment of the 
Black athlete’s long heritage of struggle and sacrifice in pursuit of freedom 
and dignity. 

My understanding of his struggles in sport enhanced my understanding 
of the forces that had molded my own life and activities. For me, Robe- 
son’s struggles within American sport were exemplary. He was the great 
forerunner. For long before the boycotts by Black collegiate athletes, long 
before the courageous stands of Tommie Smith and John Carlos, long 
before Curt Flood and Muhammad Ali, long before even the legendary 
Jackie Robinson, there stood Paul Robeson. His is the classic Black 
American sports story, and one that has influenced tremendously my vision 
of the Black athletes’ role and responsibilities in American society. To this 
day, I periodically reflect upon his sports career as a source of inspiration 
and example. 

Bom the youngest child of an escaped slave later turned minister, 
Paul Robeson very early in life had internalized one of his father’s ruling 
passions— the conviction that personal integrity was inseparable from the 
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quest for maximum human fulfillment; that its very essence was a relent- 
less struggle for the highest and richest development of one’s full potential. 
In the autobiographical prologue to his political manifesto, entitled Here 
I Stand, Robeson discusses in detail the childhood and adolescent milieus 
within which the major role-themes of his life took root. However, here 
the only direct mention of his early sports career informs us of a pro- 
phetic observation: “The cheers of my fellow students as I played full- 
back on the football team— ‘Let Paul carry the ball! Yay— Paul’ seemed 
to curdle the very soul of Dr. Ackerman . . . [my] high school principal.” 
The character of this, apparently Robeson’s most deeply imprinted 
experience as a Black athlete at an integrated high school, was prophetic 
on two counts. First, it foretold the situation later to confront him per- 
sonally as an athlete in the much more competitive and then still largely 
segregated world of major collegiate sports. Secondly, on a more generally 
relevant level— and undoubtedly from among a great many noteworthy 
occurrences in a not undistinguished high school athletic career— the per- 
ceptive mind of the adolescent Robeson had discerned in his sports ex- 
perience and mentally catalogued as significant a manifestation of an ir- 
rational adjustment made to an increasingly irreconcilable contradiction 
confronting white America: To wit, how could this nation continue its 
professed commitment to democracy based upon the competitive ethic 
and process while simultaneously holding fast to its racist presumptions of 
innate Black spiritual, intellectual, and physical inferiority in the face of 
mounting evidence to the contrary? Confronted with the undeniable equal- 
ity— indeed, if not superiority— of performances by Afro-Americans such 
as Paul Robeson and others, it was perhaps inevitable that the more in- 
corrigible racists in white America would resort to the ludicrous, the ir- 
rational, and the insane in their efforts to defend warped tradition against 
those Blacks who had the unmitigated temerity to excel in the integrated 
competitive situation. The only honorable alternative would have been, of 
course, to concede the insidious, self-serving, and hypocritical nature of 
this society’s white supremacist attitudes— an admission beyond the purview 
of many white Americans even today. 

Thus by the age of seventeen, Robeson had already been made cog- 
nizant, through personal experience, of the potential threat to prevailing 
white definitions and values posed by a Black athlete determined to real- 
ize his full potential in integrated competitive sports. But the animus dis- 
played by his former high school principal in the wake of Robeson’s dem- 
onstrated athletic proficiencies amounted to hero worship relative to what 
awaited him upon joining the football team at Rutgers. 
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Robeson was only the third Afro-American to attend Rutgers since 
its founding in 1766, and the only Black at the school in 1915. When he 
entered the college, the football team was already training at nearby Eaton- 
town in preparation for a game with Princeton. Coach George Foster San- 
ford had already received word of Robeson’s presence on campus and had 
some ideas of his boundless athletic potential. He had also received word, 
however, that if Robeson came to Eatontown to join the team, at least 
half of the thirty-man squad had pledged to rebel, to boycott the team 
and go home “rather than play with a nigger.” Not until the Rutgers 
team had been humbled by a ten-to-zero defeat at the hands of Princeton 
was Robeson allowed to join the squad. 

Ralph White, a member of that 1915 Rutgers football team later re- 
called that Coach Sanford had gathered the team together to inform them 
in advance that “a Negro was coming out for football.” Their reaction: 
“Send him out— we’ll kill him.” And by all available accounts, they did 
not fail to kill him for lack of effort. For there were those on the team 
who were determined that Robeson, by whatever measures necessary, 
should be taught his place, that the arrogance, the very affrontery of a 
Black man presuming even to compete as an equal among whites— much 
less pretending to make a pivotal contribution toward improving the team 
—should not go unchallenged and unpunished. 

Robeson subsequently recalled: 

On my first day of scrimmage, they set about making sure that I would 
not get on their team. One boy slugged me in the face and smashed my 
nose-an injury that has been a trouble to me as a singer ever since. And 
then as I was down, flat on my back, another boy got me with his knee. He 
just came over and dropped his knee into my upper body, partially dislocat- 
ing my right shoulder. 

At the age of seventeen, that was tough going— a broken nose, a par- 
tially dislocated shoulder, a split lip, two swollen eyes and plenty of other 
cuts and bruises. 

As a result of his injuries, Robeson was consigned to bed for a week 
and a half. By the end of that period he was more determined than ever 
to play football at Rutgers; and his antagonists on the team were seem- 
ingly just as determined that he would not. 

Robeson’s second scrimmage three weeks later was a duplicate of the 
first, characterized as it was by surreptitious brutality and shameless un- 
sportsmanlike conduct on the part of his white teammates. 

The all-white varsity offensive team massed its plays against Robe- 
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son’s defensive-line position, but he continued to make tackle after tackle. 
Then, on one play, Robeson reports: 

I made a tackle and was on the ground, my right hand extended beyond 
the pile-up and palm down ... A boy came over and stepped down hard 
on my hand. He meant to break the bones. The bones held, but the cleats 
of his shoes took every single one of the finger-nails off of my right hand. 

The next play again came right at my defensive end position; the whole 
backfield came at me. In rage, I swept out my arms . . . [and] the inter- 
ference just seemed to fall down. Then there was only the ball carrier; I 
wanted to kill him ... I actually had him up above my head ... I was 
going to smash him so hard to the ground that . . . he’d break right in two. 

It was at that moment that the same coach who had stood silent as 
Robeson was being physically brutalized by his white teammates yelled 
the first thing that came to his mind the moment the tables turned; and 
what he yelled was, “Robey, you’re on the varsity!” 

The white challenges to the legitimacy of Robeson’s participation did 
not end, however, either that season or with the lessons taught his own 
teammates. He faced the same racist behavior each time the Rutgers 
squad faced an opponent. Typical of such confrontations was one that 
occurred when Rutgers played West Virginia during the 1917 football 
season. 

The West Virginia coach had requested that Sanford remove Robeson 
from the Rutgers lineup because, the coach is reported to have stated, 
“You know, some of my boys are from the South and they won’t stand 
for a black man in there.” Sanford refused, and Rutgers played the favored 
West Virginia team with Robeson starting on both offense and defense. 

By half time, Robeson had so devastated both the offensive and de- 
fensive squads of the West Virginia team that its coach asserted, “Any 
player who can take the beating that Robeson has taken from you, giving 
as good as he’s gotten and without squealing, is not Black. He’s a white 
man! Now go back out there and play like hell— and give him a break.” 
After the game, the West Virginia coach observed, “Why that colored 
boy’s legs were so gashed that the skin peeled off when he removed his 
stockings.” 

It was inconceivable to the mind steeped by tradition in the racist 
persuasions of white supremacy that a Black man could perform as did 
Robeson in competition with and against whites. Thus, Robeson was sim- 
ply defined as a Black white man! 

Perhaps this racist and degradingly chauvinistic concession to Robe- 
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son’s demonstrated athletic excellence bespoke the fact that there would 
be no spillover from the stadium onto the streets, that America conceded 
nothing to the Afro-American that he did not conquer obstacle by racist 
obstacle. Thus on road trips with his team, Rutgers’s star football player 
lived in segregated lodging facilities and was compelled frequently to take 
his meals on the team bus. Seemingly at every point where he could be 
humiliated, where his efforts to gain respect could be frustrated, deflected, 
or completely stifled, the American sports institution provided— by way of 
white idiosyncratic latitude, by convention, or by deliberate systematic 
design— some racist impediment to his ends. But Paul Robeson persevered, 
out of his tremendous personal integrity, of course, and also out of a sec- 
ond consideration. He saw himself as a forerunner, as a representative. 
After that first scrimmage, he later recalled: 

I didn’t know whether I could take any more . . . But my father . . . 
had impressed upon me that when I was out on a football field or in a class- 
room or anywhere else, I wasn’t just there on my own. I was the representa- 
tive of a lot of Negro boys who wanted to play football, who wanted to go 
to college, who wanted to be somebody; and as their representative, I had 
to show that I could take whatever they handed out . . . This was part of 
our struggle. 

Paul Robeson, then, saw as a major component of his athletic role a 
representational responsibility, the task of creating a bridge for Black 
posterity over the gaping abyss of individual and institutionalized white 
supremacy that was and continues to be a major feature of the American 
ideological landscape, always there, just beneath the fagade of democracy 
and egalitarianism. 

White America also came to view Robeson as a representative of 
Afro-Americans, but within a context that contrasted significantly with 
Robeson’s own visions of his mission. 

We must remember that between 1917 and the years subsequent to 
Robeson’s matriculation at Rutgers, the Western world in general and the 
United States in particular came increasingly to be embroiled in a world- 
wide ideological struggle with communist doctrine in its national political 
form. Because of the injustice permeating the circumstance of Black peo- 
ple in this country, they were considered as prime targets for communist 
conversion both by domestic and foreign parties to the ideological struggle. 
In response to any such potentiality, America’s establishment media 
launched, by the mid- 19 20s, a “Negroes-never-had-it-so-good-anywhere- 
else-on-this-earth” campaign. 
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One major tactic in the United States effort to engender a rabid Black 
anticommunism was to point up “successful Blacks” as evidence of the 
fruition of the American promise for all “who struggle for success regard- 
less of race, creed, or color.” Hence, a Paul Robeson who had excelled not 
because of but rather despite an unconscionably unjust and racist Amer- 
ica, a Robeson who had been termed a Black “white man” because 
significant segments of America viewed Black racial heritage and un- 
questionable excellence as both contradictory and mutually exclusive, a 
Robeson who subsequently had been by definition separated out from the 
Afro-American masses and even members of his own family as an “ex- 
ception” when he would not be beaten into submission, this same Paul 
Robeson— against the background of an international ideological struggle 
for survival between capitalism and communism— was now called upon 
to concur in a grotesque and deceitful hypocrisy. Thus the Tar gum, the 
Rutgers University newspaper and an organ whose files clearly documented 
the burden Robeson was, by racist tradition, compelled to bear over an 
extremely arduous road, carried an editorial following Robeson’s gradu- 
ation that stated in part: 

Individuals occasionally complain that there is no equality for members 
of the colored race in the United States. It is true that what is generally 
known as social equality has not been granted by the majority of whites . . . 
But one fact which deserves consideration, and is too frequently neglected, 
is that equality does exist ... for those colored men and women who strug- 
gle for success. 

Look at Paul Robeson, former all-American football player and one of 
four men tapped for the senior honor society when he was an undergradu- 
ate at Rutgers. 

What other nation has a record of encouraging Negro achievement even 
remotely comparable to the record of the United States? 

This is something to be emphasized through the length and breadth of 
the land. 

For when dictators of red radicalism and black reaction really concen- 
trate on splitting America internally, they will no doubt start by making fancy 
promises to the colored people— telling them that they have been oppressed. 

And so before Robeson had reached his late twenties, the issue be- 
tween him and establishment America already had been clearly joined. 
While prevailing authority insisted upon a definition of the Black condi- 
tion that validated the ideological ideals of American society, Paul Robe- 
son had determined that in the case of Black people, the struggle for 
success was not to be waged within the bounds of anything even approach- 
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ing those ideals. For Afro-Americans, it was that complex of intricately 
woven subterranean realities and supporting myths that applied, and 
against which any assertion of the relative opportunities offered Blacks 
under various ideological systems had to be evaluated. And to no small 
degree, his experiences as an athlete at Rutgers had intensified, if indeed 
they had not been at the very genesis of this judgment. 

Following his matriculation at Rutgers, Robeson’s eminence grew and 
expanded into realms beyond athletics. The two-time Walter Camp All- 
America football player and Phi Beta Kappa scholar achieved worldwide 
fame as actor, singer, and orator. But even as his fame grew and Ameri- 
ca’s involvement in an international ideological struggle intensified, there 
was no abatement of the racist humiliations suffered by even this great 
man. At a university club in upstate New York, Robeson, then at the peak 
of his fame, was asked to ride the freight elevator— a rule of the club 
being that Blacks could only enter the club as janitors or delivery boys. 
In Boston one rainy night, sick with cold and fatigue, he was shunted from 
hotel to hotel, unwanted in the city of William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell 
Phillips, the city where the Black patriot Crispus Attucks had given his 
life liberating white folks’ forebears (many of them slaveowners) from 
the shackles of British colonialism. In New York City, Robeson, a celeb- 
rity, was permitted to eat in the darkened corner of a restaurant, but his 
son was not permitted to join him. All “little things” that taken together 
and compounded by unflinching personal integrity, a perceptive and in- 
genious mind, and a proud and emphathetic spirit, foredoomed Robeson 
to a course of inevitable collision with an unyieldingly racist society. 

During the years 1930 to 1950, Robeson increasingly spoke out against 
injustice whatever its guise, and against domestic racism in particular. He 
led protest marches in support of Blacks victimized at the bar of justice 
by racist all-white juries and kangaroo courts in both the North and 
South. He involved himself deeply in the fight to abolish Jim Crow laws. 
During the 1940s Robeson picketed the White House demanding full 
civil rights for Blacks in the South and in support of antilynching laws 
and their strict enforcement. In these endeavors, he did not forget that 
the racist inclinations of America extended to its sports institutions. As 
early as 1943, Robeson had led a delegation to the office of baseball 
commissioner Kenesaw Landis and demanded the removal of the color ban 
from baseball. In 1949, he had personally backed a move to prevent 
discrimination against Black athletes in areas where segregation was prac- 
ticed. He publicly worked for and later applauded an announcement by 
the president of Rutgers and its athletic director to the effect that no future 
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games would be scheduled or played by Rutgers against any school not 
guaranteeing equal access to hotel accommodations by all athletes regard- 
less of their color. 

Along with becoming increasingly militant and outspoken about issues 
of racial injustice, Robeson had also come to develop some decidedly con- 
troversial and deeply held attitudes and opinions in the realm of inter- 
national political relations. I will not here delve into the many details 
bearing upon how he came to hold these positions. Suffice it to say that 
at the terminus of that inevitable collision course mentioned earlier, Paul 
Robeson did indeed find himself in acute opposition to both America’s 
official blueprint for life in general and the unspoken yet very real road- 
blocks confronting Blacks in particular. In short, by weight of irrepressible 
personal experience and conviction as well as by the compelling force of 
his own interpretations of the dialectical flow and logic of world history, 
Robeson had been cast squarely in opposition to prevailing American 
definitions and values and their consequences in practically every sphere 
of this society’s functioning. Indeed, he at long last came to view white 
supremacy and racist injustice as thoroughly interdependent with and re- 
inforced by the very ideological framework that determined the contours, 
substance, and direction of the American way of life. 

Mainstream America was in no mood to tolerate Robeson further by 
the early 1950s, of no mind to risk further the defiant words, the dissi- 
dent activities, and the provocative advocacies of this Black man, this 
former two-time All-American, this entertainer who had of late adopted 
the habit of lapsing into brilliant oratory on behalf of progressive political 
causes at the end of his concerts both in the U.S. and abroad. 

Robeson had refused to be exploited against what he defined as the 
interests of his own people. He had balked at being portrayed as the 
walking, talking personification of the universal success and vitality of 
America’s professed ideological blueprints. He had refused to proclaim to 
Black people and the world, despite his eminent stature, that anyone who 
was competitive, disciplined, hardworking, of good character, who loved 
America and never lost faith in God could achieve success in this “free” 
society— just as the All-American athlete supposedly achieves the glories 
and material affinities of athletic fame through competitiveness, disci- 
pline, hard work, and so forth in America’s sports arena, where, as the 
ideology would have us believe, “it matters not who you are or what your 
color— only how well you play the game.” 

And so Paul Robeson was vanquished, buried alive, consigned to the 
status of an Orwellian nonperson. In every realm, he found that doors 
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previously open were now not only closed but, to him, nailed shut. And, 
reflecting its interdependence with the larger society in both ideological 
definitions and political functioning, the sports institution too went about 
the sordid business of erasing all traces of Paul Robeson’s brilliant athletic 
career from the annals of American sports. At least one football publica- 
tion listed only a ten-man All-American team for 1918 rather than print 
Robeson’s name. The Football Hall of Fame took a similar tack in failing 
to list him among its “Immortals of the Gridiron.” Jimmie McDowell, the 
shrine’s executive director at that time, explained, “We take into account 
citizenship as well as accomplishments on the field.” As of this writing, 
Paul Robeson has yet to be inducted into the College Football Hall of 
Fame, a fact made all the more shameful given that the shrine is located 
at Robeson’s alma mater, Rutgers University! 

The price of Robeson’s commitment to principle had been high but 
not unredeemed. First, as Franz Fanon taught, for the oppressed, just 
struggle in and of itself is redemptive. Furthermore, I still get satisfaction 
out of the knowledge that my study of Robeson’s sports, activist, and 
intellectual history combined with my own sociological study, sports, and 
activist experiences substantially influenced me toward the serious study of 
sport and society. 

As I surveyed Robeson’s life, it became clear that the intense frustra- 
tions I’d long experienced with racism were inevitable, that awareness has 
always carried pressures bom of a necessity to choose sides, to elect to 
struggle for self-actualization and freedom or to languish in underdevelop- 
ment and oppression. In understanding Robeson, I understood that I too 
was on a collision course with America from the very first instant that I 
became concerned, then angry and rebellious about the fact that being 
“colored” makes a difference in this society. Robeson taught me that con- 
scientious struggle demands a disciplined fusing of personal life, profession, 
and politics, a unity that can only be created and perpetuated through 
development of a broad, analytical perspective on oneself and one’s work 
in relation to events and circumstances in this society and the world. 

Now, the climax of the OPHR in the brilliant protest gesture by Tom- 
mie Smith and John Carlos atop the Olympic victory podium was coura- 
geous, inspiring, and dramatic. Their protest effort along with the efforts of 
scores of other Black athletes and some white athletes, such as the Har- 
vard University crew team, shattered for all time the illusion of sports 
insularity from the more serious concerns of American life. 

But my study of Robeson’s life and accomplishments revealed to me 
a need for more than just protest demonstrations. Dramatic revelation is 
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one thing; delineating through systematic investigation the precise dynam- 
ics of sports’ relationship to society— and to the Black community in par- 
ticular— is quite another. And if the sacrifices made and the insights 
gained were to be of any lasting consequence, the latter had to be ac- 
complished. The whole phenomenon of sports’ relationship to society had 
to be removed from the fiery, but shallow and ephemeral, rhetoric of activ- 
ist politics. 

As the principal architect of the OPHR and as one with substantial 
training in sociology, I felt a fundamental responsibility to undertake the 
task, even though my basic scholarly interest since completing my master’s 
degree in 1966 had been the Black family, and even though there was no 
established sociological field focusing upon sport. I returned to Cornell 
University in 1968 and was fortunate enough to find on the faculty there 
people who allowed advanced graduate students the broadest possible 
latitude in sociological investigation. The end product of my two years of 
research was a book entitled The Sociology of Sport, which is regarded 
by many as the first systematic effort toward a comprehensive sociological 
analysis of the relationship between sport and American society. Thus, 
the OPHR, along with all its other accomplishments, also contributed fun- 
damentally toward development of a new subdiscipline in sociology— the 
sociology of sport. 

And what have the research efforts of numerous investigators uncov- 
ered since 1968 relative to the dynamics and consequences of Black sports 
involvement? In sum, even given broad areas of conflicting and incon- 
clusive evidence, sport for Blacks must be viewed as an institutional 
minefield. 



m 


OPHR Aftermath: 

An Illumination of Sports 
Behind the Veil 


The Indians pursued the buffalo in order to secure their livelihoods. 
The white man pursued the buffalo largely as a profitable sport, which, 
among other things, stimulated tourism to the western frontier and pro- 
vided the amusements and satisfactions of the competitive kill. Both the 
Indian and the white man were killing buffaloes, but under radically differ- 
ent and, indeed, conflicting definitions. By the time the masses of Indians 
moved to counter the devastating impact of the white man’s “sport” upon 
Indian culture and Indian people, and its role in the repression and loom- 
ing decline of both, it was already too late. 

Thus Black people are by no means the first minority to struggle with 
mainstream America over definitions of reality. Today, Blacks demand 
equal access to quality education— and the rejoinder from white America 
is “forced busing.” Blacks demand remedial justice toward blunting the 
accumulated and ongoing devastation of racist oppression— and the refrain 
from white America is “reverse discrimination.” And generation after 
generation of Blacks suffer the cradle-to-grave horrors of an American 
nightmare-which is nothing more and nothing less than the mirror image 
and inevitable consequence of what white America insists upon defining 
and defending as the American dream. 

And, of course, in sports too there exists a Black-white struggle about 
the definitions of reality. And over the greater expanse of American 
sports history, it has been white definitions that have prevailed in both 
white and Black America. 

In the imagery and lexicon of white definitions, sports by tradition 
have been projected as fun and games, as part of the toy department of 
human affairs, as a Peter Pan realm of eternal adolescence where stars 
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come out to play, where Cinderella conquers all, and where the bad guys 
really do dress differently. 

Here, even sports’ serious side bespeaks an intrinsic and fundamental 
beneficence. It stands as a citadel of harmony, interracial brotherhood, and 
international understanding against the relentless tides of intolerance and 
malevolence. 

But in the aftermath of the Olympic Project for Human Rights, sports 
behind the veil of Afro-American life have been revealed to have a 
darker side, a side long shrouded in ignorance, naivete, and decades of 
selectively accumulated and deliberately manipulated myth. 

The OPHR had four major aims: (i) to stage an international pro- 
test of the persistent and systematic violation of Black people’s human 
rights in the United States; (2) to expose America’s historical exploitation 
of Black athletes as political propaganda tools in both the national and 
international arenas; (3) to establish a standard of political responsibility 
among Black athletes vis-a-vis the needs and interests of the Black com- 
munity; and (4) to make the Black community aware of the substantial 
hidden dynamics and consequences of their sports involvement. 

Of all the problems and obstacles threatening achievement of these 
aims, by far the most difficult was Black America’s highly illusionary per- 
spective on sports. White America has had a headlock on Blacks in 
the sports arena. Black people had been brainwashed so long and so 
completely about sports’ supposed uniquely beneficent role in their lives 
that the very idea of either using sports as a protest vehicle or protesting 
the character and circumstances of Afro-American involvement in sports 
—particularly in connection with their Olympic Games participation- 
seemed to most as quite mystifying, to some ludicrous, and to yet others 
criminal, or worse, treasonous. That sports could ever amount to a politi- 
cal and cultural malignancy whose growth and influence had tragically con- 
tributed to choking and stifling personal and institutional development in 
Black society was literally unthinkable. 

hlost Black Americans would have concurred fully with Martin Kane, 
onetime senior editor at Sports Illustrated, in his assessment that “Every 
black male child, however he might be discouraged from a career with a 
Wall Street brokerage firm or other occupational choices, knows he has a 
sporting chance in baseball, basketball, football, boxing, or track. The 
black youngster has something real to aspire to when he picks up a bat 
or dribbles a ball.” [Emphasis mine] 

But notwithstanding such claims, the fact remains that upon analysis, 
American sports are revealed to be more a treadmill than the fabled esca- 
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lator providing escape from the deprivations afflicting the Black commu- 
nity. And because of their interdependence with other institutional struc- 
tures and social processes in America, sports constitute not only a 
treadmill for the overwhelming majority of aspirant Black athletes but also 
a cruel and wickedly subtle trap, ensnaring the whole of Black culture and 
society. Thus, the persistence and, I contend, the calculated perpetuation 
of the belief that sports offer Blacks unique opportunities for advance- 
ment amounts not to mere naivete but to inhuman mockery. 

IDEOLOGY AND DOMINANT-MINORITY 

RELATIONS IN SPORTS 

The fact of minority status itself generates problems for Blacks in 
sports. For the values reinforced by sports are inevitably those of the 
dominant group. In the United States, this means that the value emphasis 
in sport reflects the ideological definitions of middle- and upper-class white 
males, who dominate fandom as well as every instrumental sphere of 
American life. It therefore becomes advantageous to maintain a substan- 
tial white male presence in sports, particularly in positions of leadership 
and authority, if sports are optimally to fulfill functions of reinforcing and 
reaffirming established human, institutional, and ideological relationships. 
Consistent with this fact, positions such as quarterback and middle line- 
backer in football; catcher in baseball; head coach, manager, and owner 
in practically all sports; and, most particularly, sports media positions, 
are largely ones to which only white males need apply. 

Indeed, the domination of professional basketball by Black players 
has led some to conclude that the economic collapse of the game at the 
professional level may be inevitable. 

It is my contention that a predominantly white fandom living in a 
society having strong traditions of racial intolerance has found identifica- 
tion with the Black-dominated National Basketball Association increasingly 
awkward. Due to the combined impact of Blacks’ urban environment, the 
traditionally high media visibility of the successful Black professional bas- 
ketball player, and the serious lack of readily visible alternative high- 
prestige Black occupational models beyond the sports realm, a dispropor- 
tionately high number of extremely talented Blacks have been channeled 
into the pursuit of professional basketball careers. 

These factors have combined to make professional basketball a pre- 
dominantly Black sport. Not only is the NBA more than 80 percent 
Black, but the style of play that prevails is one that was developed and 
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perfected on the playgrounds of Black society. Here the emphasis is upon 
footwork and body control worthy of a Baryshnikov, upon ball handling 
that would flatter the ambidexterity of a master magician— a style of play 
generally alien to white basketball traditions. 

So professional basketball is today threatened, just as it has frequently 
been speculated that it was only the personal charisma of Muhammad Ali 
that sustained widespread American public interest in minority-dominated 
boxing. Does this reflect conscious racism or institutional imperatives re- 
lated to the functions of sports in society? This question contains the core 
issue of what threatens to become the Black athletic crisis of the 1980s 
and 1990s, and an interracial struggle over the question of “How many 
Black athletes on a team or in a sport are too many?” 

RACIST MANIPULATION OR INSTITUTIONAL 

INEVITABILITY: THE ISSUE OF SOCIAL CONTROL 

One of the most difficult tasks confronting Blacks in learning to deal 
intelligently with American sports is that of disentangling patterns of con- 
sciously sustained racist practices from more nondeliberate, largely un- 
avoidable institutional features reflecting sports’ social functions and their 
structural and ideological interdependence with society. The debate over 
sports’ role as a social control mechanism employed by white society to 
perpetuate its domination over Black society keenly illustrates the point. 

Due to the high visibility of Black athlete role models, disproportion- 
ately high numbers of Black youth are channeled into athletic career 
aspirations. Also contributing to this channeling process is the lower over- 
all visibility of Black success models in other high-prestige occupational 
categories— lawyer, doctor, college professor, etc. Now, this channeling 
process tragically leads millions of Blacks to pursue a goal that is fore- 
doomed to elude all but an insignificant few. For there are fewer than two 
thousand Blacks making a living in all of professional sports today. 

The impact of what would otherwise be personal career tragedies re- 
verberates throughout Black society both because of the tremendous pro- 
portions of Black youth channeled toward and into sports and the fact that 
serious sports involvement often results in the neglect of other important 
spheres of development. Further, the skills cultivated through sports are 
utterly worthless beyond the sports realm, unlike the skills one would de- 
velop while pursuing a career in, say, medicine, politics, education, or any 
one of a multitude of other areas. For example, a person who starts out 
to become a doctor of medicine may become a nurse or medical tech- 
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nician instead if circumstances compel abandonment of the original goal. 
Similarly, someone who aspires to teach in college may have to settle 
for teaching in high school if the Ph.D. proves beyond reach. 

But what is the fall-back position of those Blacks who have dedicated 
their lives to achievement of a professional sports career? Where do they 
apply their dribbling, passing, running, and tackling skills once the pro- 
fessional sports career eludes them? So, not only are millions of Black 
America’s most aspirant and competitive young people systematically 
channeled onto a treadmill, but Black society is denied the benefits of 
vital Black skills development and, eventually, is burdened with additional 
undercontributors, noncontributors and, all too often, malcontributors, 
since the treadmill leads into a revolving door. 

A second critical concern in the social control issue is the extent to 
which it is merely coincidental that this tragic situation also results in the 
elimination of substantial numbers of Blacks from even entertaining seri- 
ous aspirations of entering into competition with whites for more instru- 
mental, high-prestige occupational positions outside of sports. That is, to 
the extent that Sports are disproportionately influential in Black society 
relative to other potential occupational spheres, there logically would be 
a less than representative number of Blacks even aspiring to, much less 
competing for, careers in those alternative spheres. 

Finally, there is the question of sports’ role in the ideological indoctri- 
nation of the Black masses. Because sports reflect and reinforce dominant 
society’s prevailing ideological definitions, the athletic accomplishments of 
Blacks are widely construed today, as in Robeson’s youth, as confirma- 
tion that the system works for all its citizens. Black athletic achievement 
is portrayed as proof positive that if the masses of Blacks are competitive, 
disciplined, hardworking, patriotic, love America, and believe in God, 
they too can realize the American dream. Such a portrayal accomplishes 
two things. First, it reinforces the racist notion that Blacks abide in dis- 
proportionately high numbers in the lower echelons of American society 
owing to no cause other than their own inadequacies and race-linked 
competitive limitations. 

Secondly, it contributes toward significantly undermining or precluding 
serious consideration, much less adoption of, alternative ideological frame- 
works by any substantial number of Blacks. It strengthens the legitimacy 
of traditional social, political, and economic ideological definitions that 
have historically proved ineffective in the resolution of vitally critical prob- 
lems confronting Black society. These definitions simply do not address, 
provide solutions for, or even admit to the systematic maintenance of the 
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one central and ubiquitous reality of Black life in America— virulent 
white racism. 

THE SPORTS MEDIA 

The role of the white sports media is a key factor in sustaining tra- 
ditional definitions of Black realities in sports. 

The mass media are a prime means by which established ideological 
definitions are disseminated. With the issues of ideological continuity and 
access to so powerful a social force as the mass media at stake, it should 
not be surprising that the press box has long been and remains today the 
most racially segregated place in American sport. This virtually insures, 
on the one hand, that Black involvement in sports will continue to be por- 
trayed in a fashion consistent with dominant ideological definitions and 
interests. On the other hand, it denies Blacks access to the most effective 
channels for communicating their own definitions of sports’ realities. And 
a few Black “color men” do not correct this situation. 

The plasticity demonstrated by the dominant sports media in adjusting 
to changing racial circumstances in sports (while managing to maintain 
their traditionally partisan racial orientation) has been not only uncanny 
but frequently ingenious. With few exceptions, the white sports reporting 
corps prior to 1947 was a major bulwark against the integration of sport. 
Sports reporters, broadcasters, and commentators were both accepting of 
racist ideologies and accommodative to racist economic, political, and 
social pressures in Jim Crow America. For that has always been their job— 
to portray sports in ways consistent with prevailing white ideological 
definitions. 

Eventually confronted, however, with the fact of Blacks’ undeniable 
athletic excellence, these sports propagandists shifted, over an astonish- 
ingly short period of time, from the line that due to race-linked inferiority, 
Blacks could never make it in the white sports world to the line that due 
to race-linked physical superiority, Blacks were destined to dominate com- 
pletely certain sports! Indeed, as late as the 1970s, it was considered 
legitimate for Martin Kane, formerly a senior editor at Sports Illustrated, 
to publish a feature-length article in that magazine purporting to demon- 
strate “the scientific basis” of innate race-linked Black athletic superiority. 
(For a detailed critique of Kane’s arguments, see Harry Edwards. The So- 
ciology of Sport. Homewood, 111 .: Dorsey Press, 1973.) 

The myth of the Black male’s racially determined, inherent physical 
and athletic superiority over the white male rivals the myth of Black sexual 
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superiority in antiquity. While both are well fixed in the “Negrolore” and 
folk beliefs of American society, in recent years the former has been sub- 
ject to increasing emphasis, due to the overwhelmingly disproportionate 
representation of Black athletes on baseball, basketball and football all-star 
rosters, on Olympic track, boxing and basketball teams, and in the various 
most-valuable-player categories. 

Throughout the 1970s there appeared, recurrently, in the major media 
entire series of articles essentially reiterating Kane and his informants’ 
views. Yet no one has made the case that the Canadians or the Swiss are 
genetically superior because of their domination of some winter sports, 
or that the Australians are physically superior because they dominated 
swimming for decades. Nonetheless, based upon assumption of Black 
race-linked athletic prowess and the myth of sports’ inherent institutional 
beneficence, the idea persists that in the arena of athletic competition 
Blacks have a sporting chance. Let us look more specifically into what 
white America considers a sporting chance for America’s Black youth. 

SPORTS WITHIN THE VEIL 

The mythical quality of white portrayals of Black sports realities looms 
cloudlike over most Black athletes from their first serious involvement in 
organized sports, typically in high school. It is here that competition ensues 
for the first major rewards of sports participation— a collegiate athletic 
scholarship and presumably the opportunity to achieve a college educa- 
tion. For the Black athlete, high school is also where the myths begin 
to unravel. 

Black athletes have always been confronted with a multifaceted bur- 
den in the academic setting. First there has been the stereotype of the 
“dumb jock” who speaks English as if it were a foreign language, a bur- 
den the Black athlete shares with athletes generally. Secondly there has 
been the traditional American presumptions of innate, race-linked Black 
intellectual inferiority and innate, race-linked Black physical superiority. 
And finally, there is the myth of sports’ inherent beneficence and the cul- 
tural tendencies in American society in general and Black society in 
particular to exaggerate the priority placed upon sports achievement. In 
combination, these factors set up the Black athlete for almost inevitable 
academic disaster. 

So over the course of their development, because little is expected of 
Black athletes intellectually, many eventually come to demand nothing of 
themselves academically. Therefore, what begins as a childhood dream 
of achieving the affluence of professional sports stardom is by the end of 
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high school already well along toward becoming a last chance and a highly 
dubious career possibility. But the real tragedy is that there is absolutely 
nothing deficient in these young people’s intellectual capabilities. They 
have simply been victimized by a society and a sports institution that 
presumes, and therefore tolerates, an almost mutually exclusive relation- 
ship between intellectual and athletic excellence— and doubly so for Afro- 
Americans. And so it was for a young man I shall call Otis C., a student at 
the University of California at Berkeley and an outstanding athlete since 
his junior high shool days. 

Otis C. came into my office one day in the fall of 1979 seeking a letter 
of support. Like most of the other former UC Black scholarship athletes 
who came to talk to me following the end of their athletic eligibility, Otis 
had been academically disqualified and could no longer attend UC. How- 
ever, a dean had told him— challenged him would be more accurate-to 
get a letter of academic support from four faculty members, and “per- 
haps there might be some chance that he could be readmitted.” 

It so happened that on the day that Otis C. contacted me requesting a 
letter, I was being interviewed by a producer for the CBS news magazine 
“60 Minutes” in connection with an article that I’d just published in The 
Annals of The American Academy of Political and Social Sciences. The 
title of the article was, “Sports within the Veil,” and Otis C.’s case was a 
perfect illustration verifying its grim portrayals of Afro-American realities 
in sport. 

HIGH SCHOOL 

Otis C.’s parents wanted the very best for him. So he attended the 
predominantly white high school rather than the academically and socially 
troubled, predominantly Black and Chicano high school in his neighbor- 
hood. The white students at the high school he attended were warm and 
friendly and none of his teachers ever pressured him about his classroom 
performance. To the contrary, when he stumbled academically, most of 
his teachers were always willing to make any grade adjustments necessary 
for Otis C. to maintain the C-minus grade average mandated by rules of 
high school sports eligibility. 

By the end of his junior year in high school, Otis C. had already been 
contacted by more than a dozen college coaches, each hoping to have him 
play football for their respective schools. Otis was gratified at both the 
attention and the offers, and his parents were very proud. Otis was their 
oldest son, and not even his grandparents could recall any other member 
of the family who had achieved the twelfth grade in high school, much less 
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received college sports scholarship offers. Otis’s father was particularly 
proud. He had never had a chance to attend even junior high school, and 
now his son was going to go all the way to college and— most impor- 
tantly— on an athletic scholarship. For it was the athletic scholarship that 
gave Otis’s father bragging rights in the neighborhood, on the job and 
down at the corner bar. 

No one ever suspected that Otis had already been taken advantage of, 
in a sense, and was headed for even more difficult times. Indeed, his fate 
was practically sealed from the time he was contacted by coaches inter- 
ested in recruiting him as a football player. In contacting Otis, those 
coaches guaranteed a potentially unnecessary limit on the amount of fi- 
nancial support that Otis could receive if he attended one of their colleges 
and played football. 

Otis C.’s family was poor. He qualified for an Educational Opportunity 
Program (EOP) grant and loan package that could have totaled nearly 
$5,000 a year and provided tutors and the remedial help Otis needed in 
basic academic subjects. But once he was contacted by coaches recruiting 
him as a prospective college football player, the total amount of support 
that Otis C. could have received from any source at any of the colleges 
recruiting him was automatically limited to the amount of money defined 
by National Collegiate Athletic Association rules as legitimate for each 
respective school. 

If Otis had not been contacted by coaches at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, for example, he could have still played football, but he 
would have been eligible to receive more than $4,500 per year in finan- 
cial aid through the school’s EOP for four years. And, again, he could 
still have played football as a legitimate “walk-on”— an athlete who makes 
a football team but was never recruited. But Otis was recruited, and 
so was limited to the $2,900 legitimately given to UC Berkeley scholar- 
ship athletes. Some athletic departments have devised means of gaining 
maximum benefits from both EOP funding and NCAA-mandated athlete 
recruitment procedures. Such a department will often recruit a Black ath- 
lete with the understanding that he is to receive an athletic scholarship. 
But rather than giving him an athletic scholarship, the athletic department, 
through an arrangement with the college or university’s EOP office, will 
actually sign the athlete up for an EOP grant. Such a grant may be two 
or even three times the dollar amount of the athletic scholarship that the 
athlete thought that he was getting. However, since NCAA rules set strict 
limits on the amount of money that a recruited athlete can receive, the 
athletic department will have the athlete’s EOP payments mailed to the 
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athletic department. The athlete is then notified that his check is available. 
Still unaware that he is attending college under the auspices of the EOP 
rather than on an athletic scholarship, the athlete is required to endorse 
the check face down. Though the check is issued in his name, the athlete 
never sees its source or its dollar value. Usually there is either the implied 
or blatant threat from the athletic department that “If you turn the check 
over, you’re off scholarship.” Thus, the athlete never finds out that he was 
never on an athletic scholarship. Neither does he ever discover that the 
money he is actually getting is only a percentage of what he is due as an 
EOP student. For the athletic department that pursues this type of fraud 
against Black student athletes inevitably keeps the difference between the 
maximum value of the school’s athletic scholarship and the value of the 
athlete’s EOP financial aid package. That is why the athlete is required 
to sign his check face down. 

Some Black athletes have even found themselves considerably in debt 
after four years of competing for a college on what they believed to be 
athletic scholarships. Here the athlete finds out too late not only that he 
was attending college under the auspices of the EOP rather than on ath- 
letic scholarship but that some substantial portion of his EOP funding 
was in the form of loans that he had to pay back because the EOP 
checks were issued in his name. 

Let us return to the classic case of Otis C. 

After graduation from high school with a C-minus grade average, Otis 
C. didn’t worry about either the level or the source of any financial support 
that he might receive at a four-year college. He was not academically 
qualified to accept any of the scholarships offered to him. A combination of 
accumulated grade deficiencies and insufficient preparation in college- 
oriented courses had left him only the option of attending junior college. 
And so on the advice of several of the college coaches who had attempted 
to recruit him, Otis C. enrolled in a junior college, with the goals of playing 
football and achieving enough academic credits to transfer to a four-year 
school. 

As Otis C. discovered, belatedly, an athletic scholarship to a four- 
year college is by no means the inevitable outcome of even a superlative 
high school athletic career. An estimated 35 to 40 percent of high school 
Black athletes fail to qualify for athletic scholarships solely because of 
academic deficiencies. Thus, the disproportionate emphasis upon athletic 
development among Black youth begins to take its toll early. 

Those Black athletes who do qualify academically soon find that un- 
less they are all-state, blue-chip, All-American, or otherwise certified as 
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superior athletes, their chances of receiving an athletic scholarship are sub- 
stantially lower than those of whites with comparable abilities. In fact, 
despite their skills and talents, Black athletes, according to a 1968 HEW 
survey of some 59 colleges, received only 6 percent of the college athletic 
scholarships— 634 out of 10,698 granted. By the mid-1970s, whites still 
appeared to be receiving slightly more than 94 percent of all collegiate 
athletic support. 

These statistics reveal an interesting point: Despite sports’ fabled rep- 
utation as a mobility ladder for Blacks, we do not even receive athletic 
scholarships proportionate to our numbers in the general population. And 
with college education becoming more expensive, with diminishing ath- 
letic budgets relative to costs, with women demanding their fair share of 
athletic finances, and with inflation, it appears that Blacks may lose even 
more ground in the struggle for athletic scholarships. Further, National 
Collegiate Athletic Association rules limiting the number of scholarships 
awarded have forced some colleges to give greater consideration to the 
factor of academic risk. And some schools have already begun to use this 
as a rationalization for reducing the number of scholarships they award 
to Blacks out of high school. Even more so than in the past, the Black 
athlete is going to be attending junior college out of high school rather 
than the four-year college on athletic scholarship. After having proved 
himself athletically and academically at the junior college, he will again 
become available to the four-year schools. By this time, of course, he will 
have developed into a relatively superior product obtainable at the cheaper 
price of only a two-year athletic scholarship (technically awarded one 
year at a time). In some collegiate athletic circles, such recruitment of 
Black athletes out of junior colleges (many of which have established re- 
cruiting arrangements with four-year schools) is called, appropriately, 
“the slave trade.” 

Otis C. completed two years of junior college, and though he did not 
achieve a junior-college degree, he did accumulate enough academic cred- 
its in a broad mix of courses to transfer to the University of California at 
Berkeley. And having not only sustained but enhanced his already sub- 
stantial athletic abilities, he finally received his scholarship— for two years 
now rather than for four years. He entered the university in the spring of 
1976, just in time for spring football training. 

COLLEGIATE SPORTS 

Once the athletic scholarship is achieved, the Black athlete’s problems 
multiply rapidly. He is frequently confronted with “stacking,” or posi- 
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tional segregation wherein some on-the-field positions— particularly those 
presumed to carry greater leadership, decision making, and general intel- 
lectual responsibilities— are not available to him. Thus, many Blacks who 
played quarterback, for example, in high school have had to adjust to 
playing “Black positions’-perhaps defensive back, flanker, wide receiver, 
or running back— if they were to make a team at all. 

Increases in Black quarterbacks in collegiate sports during the 1970s 
do not stand in contradiction to this statement. To the contrary, they tend 
toward its verification. Black quarterbacks did not achieve numerical prom- 
inence at predominantly white colleges until offenses were devised that 
expanded tremendously the quarterback’s run option. So the Black quar- 
terback, under most circumstances, was not a quarterback in the tradi- 
tional sense, but a running back, as is revealed by many of their individual 
rushing statistics. Ironically, the multiple option “run-pass-hand-off” of- 
fenses require the quarterback to make more decisions under greater 
stresses of timing and physical pressure than many offenses that require 
quarterbacks to run only on sneaks, while usually handing the ball off or 
passing according to set plays. Yet it is rationalized that Blacks are not 
intellectually competent to handle the latter! 

It should also be stated that positional segregation by race exists in 
every team sport in which Blacks participate in numbers— with the excep- 
tion of basketball. And most American sports (about 90 percent of all of 
this society’s organized sports activities) are still for all practical purposes 
not integrated, and so offer Blacks few, if any, athletic scholarships. 

The Black collegiate athlete, like his high school and professional 
brethren, also has his problems with the sports media. Not only is he less 
likely than whites having comparable athletic performances to achieve 
media recognition, but the attention he does receive is more likely to be 
negative. In a 1977 study, one researcher studying professional football 
established that blind people could determine whether an athlete was Black 
or white by the tone and character of sports commentators’ remarks. The 
more negative the comment, the greater the likelihood that the athlete in 
question would be Black. Further, the most telling fact was that appar- 
ently performance had little bearing on sportscasters’ comments. Even 
when Blacks made outstanding or spectacular plays, they received dispro- 
portionately negative commentary. Conversely, regardless of the caliber of 
white performances, the sportscasters were much less critical. 

Classroom problems also plague the Black collegiate athlete. Owing 
to often inadequate academic preparation, a substantial white middle-class 
cultural bias and outright racism in American education, calculated in- 
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adequacies in academic counseling, and a substantial lack of academic 
emphasis in athletic departments beyond that necessary to ensure sports 
eligibility, an estimated 70 to 80 percent of the Black athletes who sur- 
vive their high school educational experiences to attend college never 
graduate. What is even more revealing is that they tend to major or enroll 
disproportionately in physical education, usually at the behest and with 
the counseling of their coaches or athletic department’s “academic coun- 
selors,” whose principal concern is all too often protecting scholarship in- 
vestments by keeping athletes eligible. Making coaches and athletic depart- 
ments responsible for the academic counseling of scholarship athletes is 
like putting Dracula in charge of a blood bank, like sending lettuce by 
rabbit. (But then, coaches and athletic directors have families to feed 
too.) One 1976 study indicates that at the University of Illinois, 66 per- 
cent of the Black athletes majored in physical education. But 65 percent 
failed to graduate. Similarly, another researcher found that in 1975 in 
the Southwestern Conference, over half of the Black athletes majored in 
physical education as compared to only one-quarter of the white athletes. 
Even more significantly, over 75 percent of the white athletes in that con- 
ference graduate as opposed to less than a third of the Black athletes. 

The classic case here is that of the starting five Black basketball play- 
ers from the 1965 University of Texas, El Paso, NCAA championship 
team, none of whom graduated from college while all of the starting five 
white players from the defeated University of Kentucky graduated on 
schedule, some reportedly with honors. Yet, other colleges, such as the 
University of Nevada at Reno, have never graduated a Black scholarship 
basketball player, though they have enrolled scores. 

But no less poignant are the thousands of individual tragedies that 
make up the bulk of the Black experience in collegiate sports. Let us 
return to Otis C.’s case for a look at how these tragedies evolve once the 
Black athlete enters college. 

During his two years of sports eligibility at the university, Otis C. 
did not fulfill any course requirements for any field of academic prepara- 
tion leading to a college degree. His transcript reflects a smorgasbord of 
unrelated and even duplicated courses having the principal value of keep- 
ing him eligible for athletic competition, and thereby protecting the 
school’s scholarship investment in him. Throughout the time that Otis C. 
played football for the University of California, not only was his class 
registration list signed by the athletic department’s academic adviser 
but that same academic adviser counseled Otis C. on which courses to 
take. 
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Secondly, the preponderance of Otis C.’s academically respectable 
grades were received in physical education activity courses. During his last 
season of eligibility for football participation four of the six courses that 
he took were physical education courses, none of which counted toward 
graduation. At UC Berkeley, only six units of physical education can count 
toward graduation, all of which Otis C. had completed during the course 
of his junior college education! So, in fact, none of the physical education 
credit that Otis C. received at the university was of any value— again, 
except as Mickey Mouse credit that kept him eligible to play football. 

And finally, in Otis’s last two quarters of matriculation one finds a stun- 
ning example of the brutally callous treatment so often accorded the Black 
athlete with no remaining sports eligibility. Though the university was still 
paying his tuition for these two quarters, all academic counseling and 
support from the athletic department, such as it was, ceased! Otis C. was 
essentially turned out, dropped, forgotten. He was no longer enrolled in 
physical education courses by the athletic department’s academic coun- 
selor. Nor was anyone willing to put in a good word with sympathetic 
professors in other departments of the university. Otis C., for the first 
time since elementary school, was academically on his own. And the re- 
sults were as predictable as they were inevitable. 

Out of the eight courses that he took during his last two quarters, he 
received six failing grades— F’s— and two passes— P’s. 

Inevitably, Otis C. was dismissed from school due to “accumulated 
academic deficiencies.” His transcript reveals that at the time of his dis- 
qualification, not only was he no closer to achieving a college degree from 
UC Berkeley than when he entered the school two years earlier but he 
had actually lost ground toward achieving a degree because of the defi- 
cient grades that he had accumulated. 

How widespread is this type of exploitation of Black collegiate ath- 
letes? What happens to the thousands of athletes who bring millions of dol- 
lars into the coffers of collegiate sports organizations yearly? 

In 1978, as part of a larger research project I had proposed, the In- 
stitute for the Study of Social Change requested information from the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association on the following questions: 

1. How many athletes are participating in NCAA-sanctioned sports pro- 
grams and what is their distribution by race, socioeconomic back- 
ground, and sports activity? 

2. What is the distribution of major fields of study among collegiate ath- 
letes by race, socioeconomic background, and sports activity? 
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3. What is the distribution of athlete grade-point averages by major field 
of study, race, socioeconomic background, and sports activity? 

4. What percentage of athletes graduate from college and within what 
time frames by race, socioeconomic background, major field of study, 
and sports activity? 

The NCAA response was unequivocal. 

An indication of how dismal the academic outcomes of collegiate ath- 
letes may be is the fact that over 80 percent of all the athletes on the 
1979 National Football League roster had failed to complete their college 
degrees, though nearly all had exhausted their four years of college sports 
eligibility. 

Otis C. was not drafted by a professional football team and he had 
little prospect of making a roster as a free agent. Nonetheless, he was 
fortunate. After the chancellor’s office was made aware of his case and 
the fact that it reflected an apparent pattern of treatment accorded Black 
scholarship athletes generally at UC, he was reinstated to the university 
with full financial and tutorial support and with a clean academic slate. 
And further, the University of California at Berkeley— this citadel of aca- 
demic respectability— has allocated several times more money to aca- 
demic support services for its scholarship athletes than ever before in its 
history. Incredibly, the sum is $75,000, the same amount raised by the 
university in only three days to send the 1979 Cal Marching Band to a post- 
season bowl game, and a mere pittance compared with the $500,000 spent 
to improve press-box facilities at UC’s Memorial Stadium, or the several 
millions of dollars earmarked for earthquake-proofing the stadium and 
expanding its seating capacity. But lest UC Berkeley be judged too harshly, 
it should be noted that the average school having or aspiring to develop 
a big-time intercollegiate sports program yearly spends three or four times 
more on tape to hold its scholarship athletes together physically than on 
direct tutorial support to help them get it together academically. In 1979, 
UC Berkeley’s tape bill was between $20,000 and $30,000. 

But if an athletic scholarship and a “free education” do little either to 
promote Black socioeconomic mobility or to substantiate the validity of 
other prevalent myths concerning the Afro-American experience in sports, 
the realities confronting Blacks in the professional ranks can only be 
termed shattering. 
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PROFESSIONAL SPORTS 

As is true at the collegiate level, if Blacks are to participate in pro- 
fessional sports, their greatest opportunities lie in baseball, football, bas- 
ketball, and to some extent in boxing. But how great are the opportuni- 
ties? Right off we can practically eliminate boxing as a realm of mass 
opportunity in sport. In each weight division, there can be only one cham- 
pion, and very few individuals other than the chanlpions and their oppo- 
nents are ever able to capitalize on their careers socioeconomically. As for 
the other sports, in 1979 there were 1,144 professional football players, 
of which 432, or 40 percent, were Black. Of 286 professional basketball 
players in 1979, 79 percent were Black. And in 1979, 285, or just under 
half, of the 600 professional baseball players were Black. 

Despite the superstar status and extremely high visibility of the pro- 
fessional athlete, these figures indicate that there are just over a thousand 
Black athletes making a living in the three major professional sports. Fur- 
ther, if this number is added to all the Black professional athletes in other 
sports, plus all the Black coaches, officials, and trainers in professional 
sports, plus semiprofessional baseball players and football players who are 
making a living in their sports, the total comes to less than two thousand 
Black people in 1979. 

So while Black athletes are represented in disproportionately high num- 
bers in four professional sports percentage-wise, the absolute number of 
opportunities available relative to the number of aspirants is infinitesimal. 
We must remember that less than two percent of the athletes drafted by 
professional teams ever make a professional roster; over 98 percent fail. 

A Black professional athlete does not earn as much money as a white 
athlete of comparable skill. Not only does he sign cheaper initially (get 
a lower bonus and initial salary), but: 

1. He tends to play positions in sports that subject him to disproportion- 
ately high injury rates. In football, for example, the average career is 
four and a half years. Running backs, wide receivers, and defensive 
backs— “Black positions”— rarely last more than three years; 

2. He seldom gets the secondary benefits of a sports career, e.g., adver- 
tising contracts, coaching, managing, sports media, or front-office jobs 
after retirement from active participation. In the NFL, for example, 
there are no Black head coaches, no Black offensive or defensive co- 
ordinators, no Black general managers, no Black owners, only ten 
Black assistant coaches, and (in 1979) only one Black starting quarter- 
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back— and he is the lowest-paid starting quarterback in the league. 
In answer to the accusation that these circumstances make professional 
football in the United States a racist enterprise, the commissioner of 
the NFL, Pete Roselle, stated, “This only reflects the traditions of racial 
discrimination prevalent throughout society.” His point is well taken. 
Of more than one thousand law clerks hired by justices of the United 
States Supreme Court over its 191-year history, only two have been 
Black. Similarly, of over eleven hundred people hired to the staffs of 
United States senators in 1979, only thirty were Black. Little won- 
der that the movement toward equality in America has been more 
gradual than speedy given that the United States Supreme Court and 
the United States Congress are among the leading violators of prin- 
ciples at the very foundations of the Constitution members of these 
bodies are sworn to guarantee and uphold throughout the land-in- 
cluding in professional football. 

3. The Black athlete fails more often than his white counterpart to meet 
requirements on postcareer pension benefits due largely to the fact that 
Blacks have a higher frequency of career-ending injuries and are more 
readily released from athletic squads than are whites. 

4. And perhaps the final insult is that the Black athlete is much less 
likely than the white athlete of comparable skill to receive Hall of 
Fame recognition after his career, and if he does, it is likely to be 
much longer in coming. Typical of the treatment of Blacks within this 
context was that accorded Blacks who were kept out of major league 
baseball through racist Jim Crow practices. Because they were forced 
to participate in all-Negro leagues, officials of the Baseball Hall of Fame 
continued the Jim Crow system by establishing a special section for 
the enshrinement of nine Black stars from this era— despite the fact 
that Negro league all-stars won the majority of the games they played 
against white major league all-stars. 

As a result of the athletic revolt of the 1960s and the OPHR, the role 
of Black Americans in international sports also came under increased ana- 
lytical scrutiny. 

INTERNATIONAL SPORTS 

Over the greater part of the twentieth century, international sports by 
every measure were dominated by Western developed nations. But in the 
wake of wars, revolutions, and the rise of the Third World following the 
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demise of colonialism, an end to Western hegemony in international sports 
was inevitable. While all of these events were of substantial significance in 
changing the character of international sports, the key development was 
unquestionably the Russian Revolution of 1917. It was Russia’s decision 
to enter international sports competition that resulted in a blatant shift 
from concern over the outcomes of basketball games and victories in foot 
races to the issue of whose ideological definitions would prevail in the 
realm of international sports politics. With the emergence of communism 
in its national political form as a challenger to Western capitalist ideolo- 
gies, victory in the international sports arena was propagandized by all 
concerned as indicative of superiority in social, political, and economic 
ideology. 

Russia’s decision to embark upon a course of international sports in- 
volvement was part of its general reevaluation of the world situation. 
Having achieved primary economic and political consolidation, and having 
mastered nuclear technology by the late 1940s, the USSR under Stalin 
developed the thesis that contradictions within and between capitalist states 
were becoming more intense than those between the Soviet Union and 
the West. This ideological pronouncement became the foundation of peace- 
ful coexistence and later the policy of detente. 

Soviet athletes, like Soviet performers in the arts and humanities, be- 
came front-line troops in a global cultural and ideological struggle. Mass 
communications technology, having rendered international sports truly in- 
ternational, enabled sports performances to be viewed or at least com- 
municated to hundreds of millions of people. Thus, the Soviets saw sports 
as “war without employing the tools of war,” as an extension of politics 
—politics being conceived as “war without bloodshed.” 

The USSR was most certainly not the first to see the potential of in- 
ternational sports as a propaganda vehicle. But what the Soviets did do 
was to dismiss systematically the “bourgeois Western subterfuge” of sport 
as apolitical, and then set about forging a direct propaganda link between 
victory in sports on the one hand and the viability of a social system on 
the other. And since Russia was not only beyond the control of established 
mechanisms (diplomatic and otherwise) allowing for the effective manage- 
ment of potential conflicts among Western nations in sports, and under any 
circumstances was unwilling to compromise on basic ideological princi- 
ples, Western powers were in no way able to shield international sports from 
this new development. 

As the leading capitalist nation and the wealthiest and most populated 
country in the Western camp, the United States accepted the Soviet 
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challenge. So in 1952 the attention of the world shifted from the per- 
formances of individual athletes competing for world recognition to a cold 
war drama being acted out by two titans locked in ideological struggle 
camouflaged under the pageantry of international sports competition. And, 
as Morton points out in Soviet Sport, the drama has always been at its 
height during the Olympic Games. 

But inevitably, blatantly political games carry high political risks. If 
it is legitimate for the Soviets and the U.S. to employ sports as a vehicle 
for political propaganda, then why cannot everyone play the game? The 
answer, of course, is that everyone can and many have. And quite likely 
the number who do so will increase. Thus, the political road ahead for 
international sports looks rough indeed. 

The demise of colonialism is a second factor influencing the course 
of modern international sports. And perhaps this influence is epitomized 
by the involvement of the new Black African nations in international 
competition. While squirming under the heel of British, French, and Portu- 
guese colonialism, the Black African athletes frequently competed under 
the flags of their colonial masters. But the unyieldingly elitist perspectives 
on sports held by white colonizers led to the neglect of Black African 
athletic development. Ineffective training, inadequate facilities, and lax or 
nonexistent technical assistance reduced the African athlete to a laughing- 
stock-lapped during races, often failing to meet even minimum qualifying 
standards in field events. 

With the establishment of the Republic of Ghana in 1957, however, 
a new era in both African history and international sports competition 
was opened. In less than two decades Black Africa raised itself from the 
doldrums of both colonialism and athletic humiliation or simple obscurity 
to register undeniable accomplishments in the realms of both nationhood 
and international sports. 

The new nations of Black Africa have also had an impact in that they 
have learned to play the game of international sports politics. In 1968 
they threatened as a bloc to pull out of the Olympic Games if South Africa 
were allowed to participate. In 1976, thirty-two nations did pull out be- 
cause of the IOC’s refusal to ban New Zealand for its having allowed 
one of its rugby teams to tour South Africa during the time of the Soweto 
Township uprising. The boycott was roundly denounced by South Africa’s 
supporters— including the United States— as an introduction of political 
issues into Olympic sports. 

During colonial times, such action on the part of Black Africans would 
have been as impossible as success in their on-the-field athletic activities. 
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The demise of colonialism led to improved individual performances on 
the one hand, and on the other to increased success by the former col- 
onized nations (singly and collectively) in manipulating the political im- 
pact of the games. Black Africans in their colonized status were totally 
without power to challenge Western political definitions that did and still 
do support fascist Southern African regimes. In sports, the victories of 
dominated people are by political definition reputed to project, in the 
normal course of events, the ideological sentiments of their oppressors. 
Only through rebellion (such as the protest by Afro-Americans at the 
1968 Olympic Games) can any other sentiments be projected. With the 
demise of colonialism, Black African nations were able both to project 
and defend, to the extent of their withdrawal from participation, their own 
definitions of the situation. 

MODERN SPORTS AND ITS CHALLENGE 

TO BLACK AMERICA 

Today, as citizens of the United States and of an increasingly more 
interdependent world, armed with a more intelligent and sophisticated un- 
derstanding of sports and their role in human affairs, Blacks must con- 
stantly assess their options in both the domestic and international sports 
arenas. The task of rectifying abuses suffered by Blacks in sports is pri- 
marily a Black responsibility, because we cannot afford to wait until an- 
other people decides that our costs outweigh our rewards, or simply that 
we have suffered enough. 

There are first of all those problems that stem primarily from the con- 
scious racist manipulation of the sports situation. These would constitute 
short-term problems, and, relatively speaking, are more readily vulnerable 
to solution purely within the sports context. 

The success of efforts to eliminate or neutralize deliberate racist ma- 
nipulation in sports will ultimately depend upon a combination of pressure 
from the Afro-American community and increasing the extent to which 
whites who control sports define it to be in their interest to behave in 
a nonracist fashion. This would mean not only mass organization and 
other traditional means of applying pressure, but the encouragement of 
Black athletes at every level to take organized stands— with the active 
moral, economic, and political support of the Black community— against 
these conditions. 

Difficult as it may be to rectify these problems, conditions resulting 
from the functioning of sports as an institutional component of American 
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society pose even more monumental difficulties. Ultimately, Blacks must 
struggle to alter the character of American society as a whole if we are 
to eradicate the impact of racism in sports— certainly a long-term chal- 
lenge at best. In the interim. Black society must begin to devise intelli- 
gent, programmatic approaches to neutralizing some of the influence of 
sports upon Black youth. Black athletes at all levels, educators, commu- 
nity leaders, groups and organizations, and, not least of all, the Black 
family must systematically attack this problem while simultaneously reem- 
phasizing the critical need for intellectual and technical skills develop- 
ment among Black youth. Professional basketball superstar Spencer Hay- 
wood could not have been more correct when he stated that “the real 
heroes of America are not the highly publicized professional athletes with 
the six- and seven-figure salaries but the parents struggling to raise five 
children on a hundred and five dollars a week.” For as in the past, 
some of the most critical battles facing Black people in the future will be 
won or lost in the home. 

And there are some specific steps that the parents of younger athletes 
can take to maximize the positive experiences and benefits to be gained 
from sports participation. 

1. Know the junior high school or high school coaches guiding your child’s 
early athletic development— and know them well! Coaches are not 
only teaching fundamental sports skills and techniques; through their 
words, actions, and attitudes, coaches greatly influence athletes’ per- 
spectives on sports and their sense of sports’ proper priority in their 
lives. 

2 . Parents should thoroughly investigate alternative means of securing fi- 
nancial support at the schools their prospective collegiate athletes are 
interested in attending. Many times support far in excess of that avail- 
able through athletic scholarship aid can be secured without affecting 
opportunities for sports participation. Furthermore, parents should stip- 
ulate in writing to high school coaches that no collegiate athletic re- 
cruiter or coach may contact their child without express parental con- 
sent— because the act of contact alone can severely limit the amount 
of support student athletes can receive— regardless of its source. 

The parent might also want to consider alternative means of finan- 
cial support— particularly Educational Opportunity Grants— from the 
viewpoint of allowing their student-athlete offspring greater flexibility in 
terms of concentrating principally upon academics or upon sports 
participation. 
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3. Parents of prospective collegiate athletes should not presume the aca- 
demic integrity of an athletic department’s sports program based upon 
the academic reputation of the college or university. It must be remem- 
bered that in America intercollegiate sports departments have tradi- 
tionally been regarded as the illegitimate children of the academic 
community. Evidence suggests that the academic outcomes of scholar- 
ship athletes recruited to schools with high academic reputations are 
not significantly different from those of scholarship athletes recruited to 
schools that are less highly regarded academically. The significant con- 
sideration is not the academic reputation of the college or university 
but rather whether or not the school has developed or is attempting 
to build a big-time sports program. 

4. Parents of prospective intercollegiate athletes should request that the 
schools in question provide documentation indicating graduation rates 
for Black scholarship athletes over the previous five years, their major 
fields of study, the average length of time spent by Black scholarship 
athletes achieving their degrees, and the amount of funds paid directly 
to tutors over the previous five years for academic work with these 
athletes. 

In the absence of such documentation, the promise of a college 
education in exchange for athletic representation is reduced to pure 
hucksterism— as an estimated 75 percent of Blank scholarship ath- 
letes discovered during the decade of the 1970s. 

Ultimately, however, Black student athletes must themselves take pri- 
mary responsibility for their academic outcomes. And they can come 
around to this way of thinking on their feet, or they can crawl around to 
this way of thinking on their hands and knees. But, eventually and in- 
evitably, they must arrive at this way of thinking if the lot of Blacks in 
American sports is to change for the better. 

Concomitantly, Afro-Americans must redouble their efforts to expand 
educational and alternative occupational opportunities— particularly in the 
wake of increasing white assaults on civil rights gains, the Bakke-type ju- 
dicial decisions, the general collapse of the “Second Reconstruction,” and 
the fact that dominant American society appears to have turned right and 
headed South in its social philosophy and political policies. 

One approach to the problem of sports’ disproportionate influence 
can be dismissed from the outset. Blacks should not drop out of sports 
participation or attempt to limit artificially or roll back the Black presence 
in the sports realm. It is as legitimate for Blacks to be involved in sports 
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as in law, engineering, education, or any other field. Neither must we ever 
forget that Black athletes by virtue of their very accomplishments against 
astronomically disadvantageous circumstances have demonstrably and 
undeniably proven that what Black people have been lacking in America 
is not the will, the competitiveness, or the capability for excellence and 
accomplishment— merely the opportunity. 

And, of course, there is the pride, the purely aesthetic and spiritual 
inspiration aroused in Black folks who have witnessed Dr. J operate while 
appearing to glide and pirouette effortlessly through the air; who have 
watched Muhammad Ali dance, stick, sting, strike like lightning, and 
dance away again; who have watched O. J. Simpson flow down a football 
field like hot oil on a pane of slanted glass— above and beyond who won 
or lost. Here the soul of Black folks is made visible to the naked eye. 
And we must cherish, value, and perpetuate all such expressions and re- 
flections of us at our finest. But we must also teach our children that they 
need not hit home runs in baseball or average double figures in basketball 
to be a superstar. They can be superstars even if they can’t hit their 
plates with their forks— as long as they hit the books often and effectively. 
They can be superstars if they never find the end zone as long as they 
can find their way to the library often and productively. 

In any event, in the not too distant future our problem in sports may 
be quite the opposite from overrepresentation. The situation of diminish- 
ing collegiate athletic four-year-scholarship awards to Blacks was men- 
tioned earlier. With fewer Black athletes on predominantly white cam- 
puses for shorter periods of time, the assistant Black coaches hired following 
the Black athletic revolts of the late 1960s are not likely to be retained 
in the same numbers. The justification for not hiring Black head coaches 
during this period was that they would not be able to exercise effective 
leadership and control over a predominantly white sports organization. 
With fewer Black athletes around. Black assistant coaches also could be- 
come expendable because their primary responsibilities from the outset 
have been largely to cool out problematic situations involving Black ath- 
letes and to clean up the racist images of sports organizations with numer- 
ous Blacks in the arena but none in authority. 

Few of these coaches will have anywhere to turn in search of new 
coaching positions. Because of integration alone more than two thousand 
Black coaches lost their jobs at formerly all-Black public schools between 
1954 and 1971, and for the reason just mentioned few found jobs as 
coaches at predominantly white schools. And recall that the overwhelming 
majority of Black athletes major in physical education, so that even the 
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few who graduate could well encounter tremendous difficulty finding jobs 
as coaches. This situation, thus, can only deteriorate, particularly when 
combined with the impact of a lax economy and the tax revolt. With 
athletic programs being eliminated at every educational level, the white 
pressure on all remaining jobs will be even greater. In short, the “White 
Shadow” is real! 

As social, political, and economic difficulties deepen in America due 
to such impersonal factors as inflation and the soaring cost of energy, it 
is likely that the decline of Blacks in sports will accelerate. In turn, this 
decline would (i) increase white visibility, and therefore the number of 
white success models in sports at a time when there is an increasing threat 
that established ideological blueprints for success and achievement of the 
American dream may seem less and less viable to the white masses; (2) 
make additional room for increasing numbers of whites who may come 
to see sports as the quickest route to socioeconomic mobility as other high- 
prestige occupational alternatives seem farther and farther beyond their 
grasp. In essence, whites may be pacified at Black expense. 

So, the historical pattern of Black-white relations in America remains 
in vogue. Blacks have always been the last hired, the lowest paid, and 
the first fired during times of general economic crisis. The Black athlete, 
too, was the last to gain access to major sports, has always been the least 
rewarded relative to comparably talented whites, and, it seems, will be 
the first eliminated at both the professional and collegiate levels as Amer- 
ica’s economic problems deepen. 

The problem, then, confronting Blacks is not disproportionately high 
representation in sports per se but rather the circumstances generating 
that disproportionality. If Blacks dropped out of sports or even if they 
only limited their presence there, it would contribute in no way toward 
opening up alternative occupational choices. And while it might be argued 
that such action would contribute toward reducing sports’ influence in 
Black society, a much more effective, rational, and constructive means of 
accomplishing this end would be for Blacks to deal with sports more intel- 
ligently and as the essentially political phenomenon that they are. (And 
they are political principally because they are political in their conse- 
quences.) 

In the international sports arena, we must always consider and be 
thoroughly cognizant of the consequences and implications of our sports 
involvements, e.g., of Afro-American boxers fighting white South Africans, 
and of what our responsibilities are in the realm of international sports 
politics generally. Domestically, we must work individually and collectively, 
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first to counter propagation of the myth of race-based Black athletic su- 
periority. Only by so doing can we break a fundamental link in the chain 
that has been placed around Black people’s minds relative to sports. It 
has been planted firmly in the heads of millions of Black youth that they 
are by racial heritage natural athletes. In combination with the myth of 
sports’ uniquely beneficent role relative to Black people, a very subtle trap 
is laid, which ultimately contributes toward retarding both personal and 
institutional development in Black society. For in their concentration on 
sports, substantial numbers of Black people are put at an extreme disad- 
vantage in competing with whites for attainment of skills and occupational 
positions outside of sports but nonetheless vital to the future of Black 
people and Black institutional development (e.g., law, science, economics, 
education, medicine, technology, etc.). But then, if the notion of race- 
linked Black physical superiority is accepted, race-linked white intellectual 
superiority becomes at least plausible in a world where technology has 
reduced physical superiority to irrelevance beyond the sports realm. So 
when coaches, sports commentators, and sportswriters state that Blacks 
are by racial heritage physically superior to whites, what they are implying 
is that today the only legitimate role remaining for Blacks in a highly 
industrialized, modem, technologically sophisticated society is that of twen- 
tieth-century gladiators. And, thus, this society is justified in denying Black 
people all human rights in every realm of life. 

And this is precisely the fallacy that the Olympic Project for Human 
Rights was aimed at combating. 

We must understand that a racist, oppressive society can only have a 
racist, oppressive sports institution regardless of any appearances to the 
contrary. Just as the Jim Crow laws and traditions that existed prior to 
1954 have been replaced today by more intricate, subtle, but no less ef- 
fective social and political mechanisms for accomplishing the same ends 
as Jim Crow— keeping the niggers in their place— in sport too the segre- 
gation of the premodern era has been replaced by infinitely more subtle, 
but no less effective methods that are part of modern America’s machinery 
for systematically denying Black people their human rights. In effect, Jim 
Crow has merely been replaced by Mr. James Crow, Esquire. 

I find it rather ironic that twelve years after I was denounced for 
calling for a boycott of the Olympics, the president of the United States 
has called a boycott— proving unequivocally that sports are indeed politi- 
cal. Similarly, I find it very interesting that the FBI, which for years 
maintained a close watch over my efforts to expose, dramatize, and or- 
ganize athletes against exploitive forces in amateur sports, is now busting 
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collegiate coaches and athletic directors for crimes committed in the course 
of exploiting athletes— particularly Black athletes— academically and ath- 
letically. But I will feel redeemed only when Black people have mastered 
an understanding of the foundations and methods of this exploitation. 
AfrorAmericans must perpetually analyze the shifting character of these 
methods; we must constantly work at devising effective means of combating 
them, and we must start by adjusting our own priorities. When Black- 
people theselves place blind faith in and an unrealistically high value 
on sports careers to the virtual neglect of all other spheres of develop- 
ment we expose our political backwardness and contribute to our own 
oppression. 

It would appear, then, that not only the past history and contemporary 
circumstances but the future prospects of the Black athlete and the Black 
masses are inextricably intertwined and interdependent. And from this un- 
deniable fact there is no escape for either— by way of sports or any other 
route As things now stand, the overwhelming majority of young Blacks 
who seek to fill the shoes of O. J., Dr. J., Reggie J., and “Magic” J. in 
all likelihood will end up with no “J” at all— no job whatsoever that they 
are competent to do in a highly technological modern society. Thus, big- 
name athletes who tell Black kids to “practice and work hard and one 
day you can be just like me” are playing games with the future of Black 
society. And as I have repeatedly stated over the last dozen years, Blacks 
have a principal responsibility to understand that sports must be pursued 
intelligently and that Afro-America’s involvement with sports is no game. 



Black Power 
and the War Come 
to Cornell 


Having surveyed the hidden realities of Blacks’ involvement in Amer- 
ican sports, I found it impossible to consider any aspect of my social world 
apart from a concern for what deeper relationships might exist and their 
consequences. If sports-traditionally viewed as only fun and games-can 
so vitally influence human circumstances, then what of those realms of 
activity that are admittedly much more serious in character? My academic 
career began to reflect a perpetual interplay between personal, political, 
and sociological concerns. And before I was even completely conscious of 
the fact, I was already comm i tted to becoming an activist-scholar, to em- 
ploying my intellectual and academic skills in the service of the Black 
struggle for freedom. However, circumstances did not always allow for 
such work. 

I spent very little time on the Cornell campus during the 1968-69 
academic year. I went there only to attend classes and use the libraries. 
On many weekends, I’d catch a plane or bus to New York City, where 
I often stayed with H. Rap Brown and visited with other friends I’d come 
to know through the Movement. 

By now there were over two hundred and forty Afro-American stu- 
dents on the Cornell campus— literally hundreds more than had ever 
attended the school at any other given time. But they were only in Cor- 
nell, not really part of it. They believed racism to be rampant and they 
were outraged at what they saw as growing signs that its manifestations 
were on the increase. This, in combination with a spirit of student mili- 
tancy that was pervasive throughout the country, had spawned a Black 
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student leadership corps (including a contingent of Cornbread Mafia) that 
was well established by the time I returned to Cornell. For this reason, 
there was absolutely no pressure upon me to become involved in student 
politics in a leadership capacity. Indeed, quite to the contrary, there were 
pressures from Black undergraduates in particular against my involvement 
in Black student politics and organizations on campus, lest I undermine 
someone else’s leadership role. 

Diming the 1967-68 academic year, there had been increasing tension 
between Black students and the university administrators over the students’ 
call for an Afro-American studies program, among other demands. By 
Christmas of 1968, a full year after negotiations to set up the program 
had begun, there was still no program in operation. Compounding the 
students’ lack of faith in the integrity of the university administration’s 
promises to establish a program was the fact that white faculty members 
had begun to move into the building that the administration had promised 
would house the proposed Afro-American studies unit. 

In the wake of university intransigence on the issues of establishing 
an Afro-American studies program and its refusal to accede to other Black 
student demands, demonstrations erupted. Though these were largely 
carried out by Black students, there was a good deal of white student sup- 
port, particularly from the Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) . 

When demonstrators’ actions ran afoul of university rules, the admin- 
istration moved to discipline six Black students who appeared to be cul- 
pable. Black student leaders charged “selective reprisal!” The university’s 
action only galvanized Black student determination to fight the situation 
that existed at the school. And this reaction on the part of the Black stu- 
dents precipitated a whole series of white counterattacks and harassments. 

Then, on April 18, 1969, at 3:00 a.m., someone burned a cross on 
the porch of a Black women’s cooperative housing unit. The campus secur- 
ity patrol responded to the call, stomped out the cross, and left. Perhaps 
they suspected that the Ku Kluxers who had burned this cross may not 
have needed sheets to disguise themselves. But whatever the campus cops’ 
motives. Black students regarded their quick departure as a complete dere- 
liction of duty. Exacerbating the situation still further was the university 
administration’s official classification of the incident as “a thoughtless 
prank.” 

As word of the cross burning raced through the Cornell Black student 
community, Blacks assembled at the women’s co-op to decide what ac- 
tion was necessary “to protect their women.” 

It was Parents’ Weekend, a time when the parents of Cornell students 
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visited the campus, and a perfect time to occupy Willard Straight Hall, 
the student union and the headquarters of Parents’ Weekend festivities. 

At 6: oo a.m. on Saturday, April 19, an undetermined number of Black 
students marched into Willard Straight Hall, calmly ordered the student 
union’s Black service personnel to leave, expelled visiting parents from 
guest rooms, and secured the building with chains and padlocks. 

By 8:00 a.m. everyone knew that the campus was on the brink of 
confrontation. 

I had heard nothing of the seizure when I came to campus from my 
Dryden Village apartment at noon on April 19 to return some overdue 
books to Uris Library, located less than a hundred yards from the student 
union. Apparently, one of the students occupying the building had seen 
me enter the library, and had sent a young brother to fill me in on what 
had happened. 

I was informed that at about 9:00 A.M., and despite the fact that 
campus police had encircled the student union, some twenty or so mem- 
bers of the Delta Upsilon fraternity house had broken into the building 
and confronted the Black students, John Wayne-style. At Cornell, D.U. 
had a reputation among Blacks as a racist, conservative, “jock house.” As 
was the case with the D.U. house at San Jose State during my under- 
graduate years, the fraternity at Cornell had an unusually high number of 
varsity athletes in membership and a record of hostility to liberal and 
progressive causes. 

The confrontation between the Black students and the D.U.’s had 
ended in a brief, but very violent and bloody brawl, with the D.U.’s being 
driven from the building. 

In the course of the fight, half a dozen Blacks had been injured and 
what was more, everyone inside the building felt certain the D.U.’s would 
return with reinforcements from other conservative frat-row houses and, 
most importantly, with guns (reportedly alluded to by some of the retreat- 
ing frat boys) rather than the pipes and clubs some had used in the first 
battle. 

The young brother asked me if I would come down to Willard Straight 
Hall and talk to the leaders of the group inside. 

Immediately in front of the building there were campus security police 
with walkie-talkies and about thirty members of SDS picketing in support 
of the Blacks inside. 

As soon as I began climbing the steps to the front landing of the stu- 
dent union, someone began shouting from an upstairs window. 

“Hey, brother, the cops sent the frat boys in on us. Or they let them 
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come in with clubs and pipes— which is the same thing. And the frat rats 
say they coming back tonight with guns if we’re still here. What you think 
we should do?” 

My first reply was, “Well, brother, I wish you had asked me that 
question before you decided to take the damn building.” 

Then I asked him to come down to one of the lower windows where 
we could talk without shouting. 

As soon as the lower-level window was opened, some of the people 
outside began to gather around, listening to the exchange between me 
and the young Black man inside, who looked every inch the Ivy League 
Negro except for the fact that he stood in the window of an occupied 
building with what looked like a small fire ax in his belt. The Black Stu- 
dent Movement had indeed come to Cornell, and it had arrived with a 
vengeance. 

He spoke first. 

“Man, the phones have been ringing in here ever since we beat them 
white boys off. People calling from all outside of town, saying they’re 
coming to get us tonight and things like that. They must have five hundred 
hunting rifles and shotguns on frat row alone.” 

Cornell, located in the prime recreational area called the Finger Lakes 
region, allowed guns on campus for hunting and other recreational pur- 
poses and everyone knew it. So, no one inside the student union took 
threats of an armed frat attack lightly. The brother in the window was 
genuinely scared. 

After about five minutes of conversation with the young man, I told 
him to close the window while I talked to a campus security officer stand- 
ing about thirty feet away. 

I tried to find out from the officer, who appeared to be in charge, if 
campus security could guarantee the safety of the people inside the build- 
ing until the situation had been peacefully resolved. 

His reply: “Well, you people are breaking the law. The only way this 
thing can be handled that guarantees nobody’s gonna get hurt is for you 
people to unlock the building and take your problems through proper 
channels.” 

It was clear that this Keystone Kop had completely misread the serious- 
ness of the situation and the desperate state of mind of the students occu- 
pying the building. And, on top of it all, he kept saying “you people,” in- 
dicating that he held all Blacks on campus culpable in the takeover 
regardless of whether they were directly involved, simply bystanders, or 
utterly against the action. 
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I returned to the window. 

“Brother, it looks to me like you have three options. You can give up 
the building before tonight. Negotiate the best deal you can with the ad- 
ministration and walk out before dark. 

“The second option is to stay in the building and make it crystal clear 
that you hold university officials personally responsible for the safety of the 
students inside. 

“Your third option is to be prepared for whatever comes down, if 
you are really determined to hold the building at all costs. 

“But, brother, I’m going to give you a little piece of advice that some- 
body once gave me. There are not many things that are worth killing 
anybody over and even fewer that are worth dying for. So, you should 
really think about the principles and options that are involved here.” 

“Well, Brother Harry, we’re going to stay in the building. We’re in here 
because the university showed it couldn’t be trusted either to keep prom- 
ises or to protect the Black people on campus. They showed that when 
they let the frat boys in on us, and by the way they handled the cross 
burning and other racist harassments that have been going on for over 
two years now.” 

His answer clearly eliminated both of the first two options. 

The crowd had become quiet now. Everyone was waiting to hear 
what the next move would be. 

A young lady joined the student in the window. They stepped to the 
side, momentarily, while she whispered something in his ear. They both 
returned to pass on what turned out to be the latest threat. 

“Brother Harry, we just got a call from some cracker who said he was 
from Syracuse, and that three carloads of rednecks were coming down 
here tonight to clear us out of the building.” 

By now the cop I’d spoken to was standing right next to me, and— 
along with the crowd of SDS supporters, visiting parents, and a few other 
Black students— listening intensely to every word. I turned to him and 
asked again if campus security could guarantee the safety of the people in 
the building. 

“You know. Again, I say to you that you people are in violation of 
the law. If you’re breaking the law, I can’t guarantee that things won’t get 
out of hand.” 

I turned to the two Black students in the window. 

“Well, brother, if I had been putting this thing together, I would’ve 
tried to avoid arriving at this state of affairs. But, unfortunately, this is 
what it has come to and I’m going to be completely honest with you, my 
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man. There is no way that I would sit in that building unarmed and un- 
protected when racists from all over the place have told me that they 
were coming armed with guns to clean me out! Brother, I’m just not that 
committed to nonviolence. 

“Now, you’ve got young ladies in there and I’m certain that there 
are other folks in there who never suspected that the trip would get this 
heavy. I would discuss it and ask for a secret vote on whether or not to 
leave. Everyone who wants to leave should do so. 

“But anybody who decides to stay, brother, shouldn’t just give up 
their lives; life only comes one to a customer. And anyway, Martin Luther 
King has already paid that ‘we-are-committed-to-nonviolence’ bill. If uni- 
versity officials, who are responsible for this thing getting started in the 
first place, are unable or unwilling to guarantee your safety while you 
peacefully protest the racist degradations and humiliations that they have 
refused all along to correct, then, brother, you must take steps to protect 
yourselves.” 

I had hoped that the campus cop who had been listening to every 
word of my conversation with the students would realize the seriousness 
of the situation and give some sign of a willingness to protect those inside 
the building from attacks. Instead, he ordered me to “leave the vicinity of 
the window immediately or be arrested.” He then began clearing out the 
crowd that had gathered. 

The young brother I’d been talking to returned to his guard post at 
the upstairs window. As I reached the sidewalk, he shouted: 

“What do you think we ought to do if we stay in the building?” 

My answer was immediate. 

“Brother, I would arm myself. If there’s going to be shooting, I would 
be doing some of it. I would arm myself. At the very worst, when the kill- 
ing started, it would be even-Steven.” 

Two young white men followed me as I walked back up the hill and 
across campus to the Black women’s co-op, where Black students still 
lingered and discussed the situation. Whether the two men were cops or 
just junior G-men, frat types doing their patriotic duty, I don’t know. But 
when I reached the co-op, I entered the house and watched from a window 
as they talked to two campus police officers parked in front, ostensibly 
protecting the house from further racist attacks. 

After about two hours of discussing developments with the students 
inside, I left the co-op and went to the sociology department, where I 
picked up my mail and then headed for my car. 

I was followed the whole ten miles from Cornell to my house in Dry- 
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den Village, and the Dryden Village police parked up the street from 
my apartment throughout the remainder of the Willard Straight Hall 
occupation. 

The night of Saturday, April 19, 1969, passed quietly despite all the 
threatening phone calls and rumors of vigilante groups preparing to mount 
armed attacks against the students in Willard Straight Hall. 

Negotiations between the Black students inside and the administra- 
tion continued by phone all day Sunday. Then word spread that the Black 
students were armed with guns and were prepared to fight if any attempt 
was made to remove them forcibly from the building. 



In Reply, Please Refer to 
file No. 


UNr 0 STATES DEPARTMENT OF -STICE 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 

Albany, New York 
May 16, 1969 


HARRY THOMAS EDWARDS 


Members of the Black Liberation Front(BLF), 
then known as the Afro-American Society (AAS) forcibly 
occupied Willard Straight Hall, Cornell University (CU) , 
Student Union, Ithaca, New York, from April 19 through 
20, 1969, until an agreement was reached with the CU. 
Administration which terminated this occupancy. During 
this period, there was a shownof weapons by the occupying 
black students. 

The following information has been developed 
concerning subject in connection with the ahove activity. 


advised the only information developed concerning subject 
by his office in its investigation of this matter consisted 
of the following: 

At about noon, April 19 * 19^9> (FBI Deletion) 
who was standing in front of W-llard Straight 
Hall, reportedly saw a black student call out from an 
upper window to some black students outside and ask, "What 
do you want us to do v/ith the building? 11 A black student 
outside, who was identified as HARRY EDUARDS, answered. 

Give it to them. Go home and get your guns and we will 
shut down the whole university." This was reported to the 
Dean of Students * Office by (fbi Deletion) 

was unable to obtain 
any additional information substantiating this statement 
on the part of subject. 
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Transmit the following in 
AIRTEL 

Via 


F B I 

Date: 5/16/69 

(Type in plaintext or code ) 

AIRMAIL 



FROM: 

SUBJECT: 


DIRECTOR, FBI 
SAC, ALBANY 

/ 

HARRY THOMAS' EDUARDS 


(FBI Deletion) 

of the Willard Straight occupation, written by CLARENCE B. 
BASSETT, reported that after a group of white fraternity 
men had been unsuccessful in their attempt to retake 
the building, HARRY EDUARDS, a graduate student at CU 
and organizer of the black boycott of the Olympics, advised 
AAS members to "arm themselves". Subsequent to this, guns 
were fought into the building. 


(fbi Deletion) developed no 

information concerning the subject's participation in the 
Willard Straight Hall takeover. Tompkins County District 
Attorney MATTHEW MC HUGH advised the only information 
developed concerning subject in a Grand Jury investigation 
of this incident, was the account of the conversation 
witnessed by 


(fbi Deletion) have s&ised that they have no 

information indicating that EDWARDS acted in a leadership 
capacity during this activity. 


By Sunday night, the Cornell administration capitulated to Black stu- 
dent demands and agreed to a six-point program to redress Black student 
grievances. 

But Black students occupying Willard Straight Hall were determined 
to punctuate their victory with a message that the Cornell white com- 
munity would never forget. 

On the afternoon of Monday, April 21, the campus and a substantial 
segment of the nation were shocked as Black students exited Willard 
Straight Hall armed with thirteen rifles and two shotguns, and heavily 
laden with bandoliers of cartridges. Campus after campus had experienced 
Black student confrontations, but this was the first time that students had 
taken up guns. This marked a new escalation in Black student political 
activity and one that no one could ignore. 

In the span of a very few months, Black students had armed them- 
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selves during a confrontation at Voorhees College in Denmark, South 
Carolina; unarmed Black students were murdered by police at Jackson State 
in Mississippi and at Orangeburg, South Carolina; and at North Carolina A 
and T in Greensboro— the place where the Black student movement had 
its origins in the nonviolent lunch-counter sit-ins of i960— Black students 
armed themselves and engaged in a daylong shoot-out with police and 
National Guardsmen. Nonetheless, and despite the 1969 armed confronta- 
tion, during the 1978-79 academic year two crosses were burned in front 
of Black student facilities on the Cornell University campus. 

But student militancy was not the preserve of Black students alone. 
The white student movement was also in the throes of a new militancy. 
Chicago, site of the 1968 Democratic National Convention, had been the 
target of massive student antiwar demonstrations that were put down vio- 
lently and brutally by Mayor Richard Daley’s “army.” The following 
fall, Richard Nixon was elected to the presidency, largely on the basis of 
promises that he would reestablish law and order (control Blacks), that 
he would curtail the increasingly militant activities of the “hippie bums” 
who were protesting the war, and that he would achieve peace with honor 
in Vietnam. 

It was only after four unarmed white students had been shot down by 
National Guardsmen at Kent State University in Ohio that the American 
white middle class realized that a “hippie bum” was any young white 
person who disagreed with Nixon’s genocidal Vietnam policies. 

The Kent State students had been protesting Nixon’s decision to invade 
Cambodia in the spring of 1970. When the shooting ended, four students 
lay dead or dying and eleven were wounded— casualties of the Vietnam 
War even though they had never left American soil. 

As was the case on virtually every other major college campus in the 
country, at Cornell the Kent State shooting precipitated massive protests 
from within the white student and faculty community. Classes were can- 
celed and a massive memorial-protest rally was hastily organized for the 
following day. I was asked by some of the organizers to be one of some 
twenty-five people— including officials of the university— who would address 
the rally. 

The rally started late and when I arrived, only four or five people had 
spoken. I was scheduled near the end of the program, so I sat in front of 
the temporary stage that had been erected in the fieldhouse and listened 
to the other speakers. 

There was a political scientist who spoke on the history of U.S. politi- 
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cal bungling in Southeast Asia. There was an economist who outlined the 
tremendously negative impact of the war upon the American economy. 
There were political activists who spoke on the racist and fascist overtones 
and implications of the war. And every speaker was well received. Even 
officials of the university were cheered for their statements on the role and 
responsibilities of academic institutions as moral as well as intellectual cen- 
ters in society. 

But there was something that had not yet been said, something that 
the crowd of over ten thousand people congregated at Barton Hall wanted 
to hear, something that they desperately wanted told, reaffirmed. 

Almost two hours and fifteen speakers after I’d arrived, it was my 
turn to speak. By then, what the crowd craved had become clearly evident. 
The people wanted to be reassured. They wanted to be told that the 
America they believed in was not the America that shot down its own 
children in cold blood. Never mind the fact that America had been shoot- 
ing, starving, and generally oppressing its minorities for generations. The 
Kent State killings were different. These were white, middle-class college 
students who were shot down. And most of the people at Barton Hall 
understood— probably for the first time in their lives— that they too were 
vulnerable, that their white skins were no shields against the bullets of a 
government determined to crush all opposition to its policies, that the only 
reason they were not killed, wounded, or dispersed by murderous gunfire 
at Kent State was the fact that they were not there demonstrating against 
the war. They wanted to keep the faith; they wanted to be told that this 
was not the America that they believed in. 

So I began my three-minute speech by telling them that in fact this 
was not the America that they believed in, but it was the America that 
had been created by the government that they had elected, and whose 
criminal and oppressive tactics they had tolerated too long. 

“But the America that you believe in provides a remedy for dealing 
with this kind of tyrannical and oppressive government, a remedy that is 
almost two hundred years old. 

“Every day you sit down and watch the ‘Six-thirty p.m. Horror Show’ 
with family and friends as Walter Cronkite reports on American soldiers 
bombing, burning, and killing men, women, and children in Vietnam; on 
the billions of dollars being wasted in that war; on the thousands of young 
men maimed and killed needlessly and senselessly; on the domestic pov- 
erty that drives people in the inner cities to violent rebellion; on the pol- 
icies and practices of a dominant society so inhuman and morally bankrupt 
that it now shoots down its own children in cold blood and in broad, open 
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daylight. Yet, inevitably, questions are raised as to why students are dem- 
onstrating and ‘running amok,’ forcing cancellation of classes, and occu- 
pying university buildings. 

“Don’t try to explain it. It’s too late for that. What you should do is 
go get your History iA book, come back, and pull everybody’s seat up 
real close to the television set and turn the sound all the way down. Then, 
while standing directly behind them as they watch the inner cities burning, 
and students rampaging through campuses and streets protesting the war, 
and the shootings at Kent State, turn to page 301 and begin reading in a 
very loud and determined voice: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident; that all Men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty, And The Pursuit of Happiness.— That To Secure 
These Rights, Governments Are Instituted Among Men, Deriving Their 
Just Powers from the Consent of the Governed— that Whenever Any Form 
of Government Becomes Destructive of These Ends it is the right of the 

PEOPLE TO ALTER OR ABOLISH IT AND TO INSTITUTE NEW GOVERNMENT, 
LAYING . . . 

(I had developed a tremendous respect for many of Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s principles.) I never got a chance to finish the statement. The crowd 
jumped to its feet and burst into a sustained five-minute, clapping, stomp- 
ing ovation, signifying that they had finally heard what they felt and 
wanted to believe. 

After the applause finally subsided, I stepped back up to the micro- 
phone and said, “That’s the America you believe in. But it is also the 
America that we are going to have to make.” 

My Barton Hall speech was not greeted warmly by all, however. 
Among other things, it revitalized FBI interest in my interests. 

Almost a year earlier, as it turns out, the bureau had become con- 
cerned about my antiwar views after a San Francisco speech in which I 
pledged my refusal to comply with the draft if ordered to military duty. 
I’d stated that the Vietnam War was a racist, immoral, and genocidal 
war. And what was more, the military draft was unjust and inequitable— 
particularly insofar as minorities and poor people were concerned. These 
were the people who benefited least from the abundance of America, but 
they were compelled, under existing draft arrangements, to make the 
greatest sacrifice in defense of America. 

“When my orders come to report for military induction, I’m going to 
have the same ‘disease’ that keeps that Cox boy who is dating Nixon’s 
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UNITED STATES GC '.RNMENT 

''Memorandum 


to : 

DIRECTOR, FBI 

date: 4/m/69 

FROM : 

SAC, SAN FRANCISCO 


subject: 

O 

HARRY THOMAS EDWARDS 



San Francisco conducted the following inves- 
tigation in an attempt to' ascertain EDWARDS' Selective 
Service Status. 

Records 'of San Jose State College 

In areas. where questions of military service or 
draft status were concerned, these- items were left blank. 

Records of California State Selective Service Headquarters 


These were negative as to registration in 
California* 

Records Missouri and Illinois State Selective Service Headquarters 
These were negative as to any registration by 

EDWARDS* 


The above three states were chosen because they 
covered the known residences of EDWARDS during the period 
he was obligated to register* 

On 8/16/68, Mr. CECIL POOLE, United States Attorney, 
San Francisco, stated he was satisfied with these investi- 
gative efforts, and requested that EDWARDS be interviewed 
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daughter out of the military. I’m not going to report for induction until they 
guarantee me that I can fight in the same kind of war that John Wayne 
—that great American hawk— fights. He has never been in the real mili- 
tary a day in his life. All his wars have taken place on some hack lot of a 
Hollywood movie studio— fake wars fought with fake weapons that inflict 
fake wounds and fake deaths.” 

By the spring of 1969, the FBI’s interests in my position on the mili- 
tary draft had developed into a full-blown investigation. Not only were 
my antidraft and antiwar statements deemed cause for official inquiry, 
but the FBI could find no record of my ever having registered for the 
military draft. Ironically, the Willard Straight Hall confrontation had de- 
layed their investigation by several months. 
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F B i 

Dale: 5/17/69 


Transmit the following in 


Via 


Airtel 


(Type in plaintext or code ) 

Airmail 

(Priority) 


10: DIRECTOR, FBI 

FROM : SAC, ALBANY 

SUBJECT: HARRY THOMAS^DWARDS 


Due to the work load status in the Ithaca Resident 
Agency brought about by the recent activities of the Afro* 
American Society at Cornell University and other assign- 
ments of an expedite nature, no efforts have been made to 
date to conduct this interview. 

Immediate steps are being taken to interview 
subject, and it is contemplated that this interview will 
take place during the week of 5/19-23/69. 


Two agents finally paid me a visit at my apartment. They were cour- 
teous, smiling, and very nice guys too. They read me my rights, let me 
know that I didn’t have to let them into my apartment, and talked about 
the beautiful view from the back window that overlooked nearby pasture- 
lands and meadows. 

If they had simply called me, I could have saved them more than a 
year and a half of footwork, a trip from Albany, and probably quite a bit 
of the taxpayers’ money. 

Because they could find no draft registration for a Harry Thomas 
Edwards— the name erroneously entered on my Hughes-Quinn Junior 
High School records and diploma through an administrative error— they 
concluded that I was in violation of the Selective Service Act. And, after 
over a year of investigation, they decided to confront me with the charge 
—at which time I hastily located my Selective Service card, which indi- 
cated that Harry Edwards had been classified i-Y because of height and 
size sixteen-C feet. The i-Y status meant that I was subject to military 
draft by special order. As it turned out, the authorities didn’t want me 
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Dote: 5/22/69 


Transmit the following in 


(Type in plaintext or code) 


Via AIRTEL AIRMAIL 

(Priority) 


TO: DIRECTOR, FBI 

FROM: SAC, ALBANY 

/> 

SUBJECT: HARRY THOMAS EDUARDS 


For information of Springfield Division, Albany 
and San Francisco have been conducting investigation to 
determine whether the subject is an violation of the 
Selective Service Act, for failure to register for the 
draft. Subject is a prominent national figure, because 
of his promotion of a black boycott of the Olympic Games 
in Mexico City. 

Subject was interviewed at his residence in 
Dryden, NY, on 5/19/69* regarding the alleged SSA viola- 
tion. Subject advised^that he was a resident of Belleville, 
111., when he turned !§* years of age and that he registered 
for the draft with LB 190, ? N. High St., Belleville, 111. 
Subject said that he was rejected from military service 
because of his height and his oversized feet. 


Subject displayed his Selective Service Card, 
which indicated that he registered for Selective Service 


in the military— they wanted me in jail. I was never ordered to military 
service. 

Nonetheless, the agents were still friendly when they left, though no 
longer smiling. To show that I harbored no hard feelings, I offered to send 
them autographed copies of my book The Revolt of the Black Athlete, 
due out in the late summer. But they refused to give me their mailing 
addresses— “Bureau regulations, you know.” 

I subsequently found out that the bureau had authorized the “discrete 
purchase” of a copy of the book, which was selling briskly all over the 
country. (I had this vision of an agent in dark glasses and trenchcoat 
entering a campus bookstore and asking for a copy of the book wrapped in 
plain brown paper.) 

The whole issue of the military draft was and is a tricky one for Black 
people. During the Vietnam War, the draft issue was an integral aspect of 
the antiwar movement, and justifiably so. 
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Memorandum 


SAC, Sew Tork T/14/69 

Attention: Liaison Section 

Director, FBI 


PURCHASE OF BOO* 
BOOK REVIEWS 


You are authorized to obtain discreetly, when 
available, one copy of the following book for use of the 
Bureau. It should be marked to the attention of the. 
Research-Satellite Section, Domestic Intelligence Division* 


L 

"Tbo-dtevolt 'o'f~the Black Athlete* 
by Har^t^Qwards^^acmillan 
Company, New York, $5,95, scheduled 
for publication 9/8/09. _ • n 


But we must remember that Vietnam was a specific war. Every sub- 
sequent military struggle engaged in by this country will demand individual 
analysis in terms of its unique complexities and implications. And, sim- 
ilarly, every historical moment will demand a reevaluation of the draft 
situation in a world where the potential of war is ever present. 

Because it was politically necessary and effective to link antidraft and 
anti-Vietnam War sentiment, Blacks must not assume that all antidraft 
sentiment is humanitarian and in their interest. Our white liberal friends 
in particular are wont to presume that their fate and that of minorities 
are indistinguishable merely because they are sympathetic to the plight 
of minorities and are willing to undertake acceptable risks and sacrifices 
on our behalf. But this perspective reduces m inorities to insubstantial and 
unconsequential shadows of white, liberal, would-be benefactors who often 
ignore or are simply unaware of the subtle and perpetually shifting com- 
plexities of racial oppression in America. 

In sports, it can be seen that modern-day athletes effectively employed 
boycotts and protest demonstrations to fight racism. Paul Robeson, Jackie 
Robinson, and others fought early battles in the same war against racism 
using the tactic of a dogged determination to participate in sports at all 
costs. This use of different tactics simply demonstrates that there is no 
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place for ritualistic, knee-jerk responses to the political circumstances 
Blacks are faced with today in the real world, and in reality there never 
has been. 

Perhaps the point can best be demonstrated by a brief look at how 
Blacks’ involvement in integrated sports and the post-Vietnam volunteer 
army have transmuted into mechanisms of Black oppression despite the 
fact that each seemed pro-Black and quite humanitarian initially. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 

Albany, New York 
May, 1969 

Re: Book Review 

“The Revolt of the Black Athlete” 
by Harry Edwards 

He indicates that black people will realize that athletics are a source of 
potential power for their race and that in the past blacks have been virtually 
excluded from all responsible positions in American sports. A future goal of 
the black athletic rebellion is equal control of the “athletic industry.” In 
addition, Edwards threatens that the athletic revolt in the future can be 
used to trigger educational reforms such as obtaining more black professors 
and more black sudent programs. 

The FBI is not mentioned in the book. 

Action 

For information. The book is being placed in the Bureau Library. 

Since Benjamin Banneker first rallied Black support for the colonial 
rebellion against the British, mainstream Black leadership has persistently 
exhorted Black people to prove themselves worthy of full citizenship rights 
by showing themselves prepared to suffer the supreme sacrifice in the 
service of their country. Thus, the Black soldier has always entered war 
with a double motive: He has fought in defense of America abroad and 
for the freedom of Black Americans and their acceptance by white Ameri- 
cans at home. 

Similarly, through the exploits and achievements of their sons on the 
athletic field, Black Americans from the outset have sought both to en- 
gender white acceptance and to establish proof of Black “qualification” 
for full citizenship. So the Black athlete, like the Black soldier, also has 
entered battle with dual motives. Every victory, every championship, ev- 
ery record achieved by or with the substantial assistance of a Black athlete 
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has been widely regarded not only as a personal accomplishment for that 
athlete but as “a contribution toward the advancement of the whole Negro 
race.” In a word, through the sacrifices and achievements of their sons on 
America’s military and athletic fields, the Black masses have historically 
sought social, economic, and political redemption. And because it was con- 
sistent with mainstream American interests and ideological definitions, 
white society has not only tolerated Black military and athletic redemp- 
tionism, it has encouraged and even insisted upon it. 

Against this background, steps taken in 1947 by President Truman 
to desegregate the military and by Branch Rickey that same year toward 
desegregating American sports were hailed as signal victories by civil 
rights organizations, the Black masses, and their liberal white supporters. 
But comparisons between Black America’s military and athletic involve- 
ments go much deeper than parallel imagery, symbolism, and historical 
developments. For today, in both the military and the sports arenas, Blacks 
are confronted with potentially tragic circumstances. 

And though the factors giving rise to these circumstances are many 
and varied, they can all be subsumed under one undeniable fact: Despite 
its accomplishments and sacrifices on America’s battlefields, athletic fields, 
and in the civil rights field generally, Black America is yet far removed 
from anything even approximating the full rights and opportunities of first- 
class citizenship, and the evidence appears to indicate a trend toward even 
further deterioration. 

Second-class citizenship renders Black male youth highly vulnerable 
to the pull factor of a “manhood hustle” in both sports and the military. 
It is the manhood appeal that often provides inducement for Black parents 
(such as my childhood friend Elroy’s mother) to sign their sons into the 
military— the understanding being that, like sports participation, the mili- 
tary experience makes men out of them. 

A manhood hustle perpetrated by military recruitment officers (but- 
tressed by the prospect of higher pay) contributes to Blacks’ joining the 
more dangerous elite military units (such as the paratroopers and special 
forces) far in excess of what proportionately would be expected, just as a 
manhood hustle in sports contributes toward enticing disproportionate 
Black participation in the more dangerous sports positions (e.g., halfback, 
cornerback, and defensive back in football). For the establishment of man- 
hood has long been a consuming preoccupation among Black males rel- 
egated by institutionalized tradition to the perpetual status of boys in 
American society. 

Black second-class citizenship is also the foundation of push factors 
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contributing to the character of Black sports and military involvement. 
Undeniably superior Black athletic performance, again, results from the 
fact that Black athlete role models exercise disproportionate influence upon 
the career aspirations of millions of young Black males. Due to historical 
and continuing racial discrimination, these youths lack comparably Visible 
nonsports role models and opportunities in alternative high-prestige occu- 
pation areas. The consequent channeling of Blacks into sports and the 
brutally selective competition for a relatively infinitesimal number of sports 
positions guarantees that Blacks who are successful will be of superior 
athletic ability. 

Similarly, second-class citizenship channels disproportionately high 
numbers of Black youth into the military as the only alternative to the 
unemployment rolls, boredom, futurelessness, and clashes with police and 
other authorities. Combined with “patriotic” high school career counseling 
practices and the modem shanghai recruitment tactics of many juvenile 
court judges (“Join the military or go to jail”), Black second-class citizen- 
ship has made the military the employer, the educator, the disciplinarian, 
and the provider of last resort. 

In these pull and push factors, the deeper confluence of Black cir- 
cumstances in sports and the military becomes clearly evident. 

The myth of racially determined Black athletic superiority and the 
myth of the volunteer army both camouflage the fact and the conse- 
quence of long-standing catastrophic conditions in Black society. 

The demise of mass civil rights activism, the dismantling of “Second 
Reconstruction” gains through legislative assaults upon affirmative action 
and busing, Bakke-type judicial decisions, and the so-called tax revolt have 
all contributed toward the further deterioration of conditions in Black so- 
ciety since the early 1970s. 

The Black unemployment rate overall is two and a half times that of 
whites. Black teenage unemployment is over 45 percent nationally and 
ranges from 65 to 85 percent in many Black communities. 

And the frightening fact about this unemployment is that because of 
a troubled economy, setbacks in educational opportunities, and the chill- 
ing effect of white lawsuits against minority training programs in industry, 
many Black youth in particular are not only unemployed, but permanently 
unemployable. This is largely why they have been referred to as “the Lost 
Generation,” candidates for membership in a permanent Black underclass 
—the underfooting. 

Thus, it is far from coincidental that Black overrepresentation in four 
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or five major sports and in the military is today at an all-time high along 
with Black youth unemployment and general futurelessness. 

Yet despite the illusion of abundant opportunities, in the sports realm, 
the fact is that millions of Black America’s most aspirant and competitive 
youth are in reality wasting their lives in pursuit of athletic careers. As 
has been mentioned, Black athletes get less than 6 percent of all the 
collegiate athletic scholarships awarded in America; there are approxi- 
mately one thousand Blacks all told making a living as professional ath- 
letes, and less than two thousand Blacks making a living in all of pro- 
fessional sports; and over 90 percent of all American sports is still for all 
practical purposes not integrated. 

In the military realm, Black representation is 38 percent, or over three 
times the proportion of Blacks in the general population. And the military 
recruitment and public relations propaganda promising educational oppor- 
tunities, training in technical skills, travel, adventure, the chance to be 
“Black and Navy too,”, and so forth notwithstanding, the fact is that the 
military is about killing and dying when the potential for war is never 
more than one shot away in this dangerous world. 

Even further exacerbating the problem of disproportionately high Black 
representation in the military is the fact that many white would-be career 
soldiers are abandoning the military for higher-paying civilian jobs. Ac- 
cording to Senator William Armstrong (R-Colo.), the average military sal- 
ary is $9,999. Since the U.S. government’s minimum subsistence level for 
a family of four is set at $11,500, the average military family is eligible 
for food stamps. It is this situation that is compelling white flight from 
the armed forces. But the same lack of civilian opportunities that pushes 
Blacks toward the military life also keeps them in the military. Subsistence 
pay is better than no pay at all. I would advocate raising military pay. 

According to Black military historian Anthony Powell, the Black pop- 
ulation between the draft-eligible ages of eighteen and twenty-six has been 
so decimated by their economic situation in this country that a resumption 
of the draft would result in no appreciable increase in the number of 
Blacks in the military— and it might result in a reduction of Black repre- 
sentation since the available manpower pool would be greatly expanded. 

Barely 9 percent of the Blacks in America belong to the much bally- 
hooed Black middle class. So the overwhelming majority of Afro-Ameri- 
can men of draft age are often left with little choice other than the mili- 
tary as a source of livelihood. 

Sadly, there is no such thing as a volunteer army for Blacks lacking 
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viable alternatives to military service. Thus, as young Black men today 
stand poised to die and be maimed in numbers unprecedented even in 
the obscenely disproportionate Black casualty rates of Vietnam, pressures 
are clearly increasing upon America to demonstrate its continuing will to 
defend its friends and interests abroad. As Senator Barry Goldwater 
stated in the May 28, 1979, issue of U.S. News and World Report: “It 
might not be an entirely bad idea if this nation did something that would 
show it had some backbone and determination. I don’t subscribe to war- 
mongering, but I do subscribe to the idea that sooner or later the United 
States is going to have to prove to the world that it is through being 
pushed around.” And events in Iran and Afghanistan have intensified 
those pressures. So, Black society’s recognition of and attention to this 
matter assumes even greater urgency. Under present circumstances, in any 
extended conventional military action involving American soldiers, Blacks 
would suffer 50 percent of the deaths and 70 percent of the overall 
casualties. 

Black America must work to neutralize conditions predisposing Black 
male youths to disproportionately high involvement in sports and the mili- 
tary. This can only be achieved through revitalization of the Black struggle 
to secure broad-scaled economic, political, and social equality, combined 
with a thorough understanding of the character of Black involvement in 
sports and the military. 

But so long as Blacks do not have at least proportionate representa- 
tion in such vital areas as educational and occupational opportunities, 
circumstances make it obligatory that Black society demand affirmative 
action for whites in the military services, an affirmative action opportunity 
to die in defense of this country. In short, even as Black people struggle 
to achieve social, political, and economic circumstances sufficient to neu- 
tralize the disproportionate appeal of the military and influence of the 
professional sports drafts, we must urge and support the establishment of a 
just and equitable military draft (and I emphasize just and equitable ). 

The establishment of a just and equitable draft would also constitute 
a bulwark against Vietnam-style U.S. military irresponsibility. 

For the sad truth is that mainstream white America has shown itself 
more than willing to allow Black youths to serve as cannon fodder. It has 
been clear to me since I came to realize the significance of Emmett Till’s 
death during my youth that Black deaths have never provoked much out- 
rage in white America. Similarly, the same week that the four white stu- 
dents were killed at Kent State University while protesting Nixon’s in- 
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vasion of Cambodia, two Black students were murdered by Mississippi 
police at Jackson State. A few months earlier, police murdered four Black 
students and severely wounded a dozen more who were attempting to 
integrate a sports facility at Orangeburg, South Carolina. 

The Kent State killings received banner headlines all over the nation. 
Nixon sent personal letters of regret and condolences to the families of the 
dead and wounded. And, ultimately, there were civil suits filed on behalf 
of the dead and wounded and criminal charges brought against officials 
and guardsmen implicated in the shootings. 

By contrast, the Jackson State shootings received only back-page news- 
paper coverage and the Orangeburg Massacre received virtually no news 
coverage at all. Neither have there been any letters of condolences or 
regret from elected officials, or court cases to establish the civil or criminal 
culpability of the killers. And to this day the Kent State killings are 
memorialized yearly— even on the national network television news. But 
the Jackson State and Orangeburg killings are forgotten. 

It is precisely because this country has long placed more value on the 
lives of the affluent than on the lives of the poor, on white life than on 
Black life, that there was no substantial Vietnam peace movement in this 
country until college draft deferments were rescinded and young white 
men from the more affluent segments of society were sent in numbers to 
kill and die in a war that no one had declared, that no one could explain, 
and that no one was able to justify; a war that was so technologically 
monstrous that apparently thousands of American soldiers who returned 
home on their feet were actually killed in Vietnam— and no one ever 
suspected it because of the delayed effects of the carcinogenic herbicide 
Agent Orange. 

Also, we cannot deny the growing implications of race in the geopoli- 
tics of the modem world. Even during Vietnam, as many writers have 
noted, the spectacle of white soldiers bombing and burning Asians was 
fundamentally why the United States worked diligently in an attempt to 
convince other Asian nations to send troops to participate in the on-camera 
killing. Today there is not a single world leader who is not acutely con- 
scious of race as a militarily significant consideration. And in any event, 

I believe that war is too important to be left to the generals and the 
minorities of America. 

And while we’re putting an end to white folks sending Black folks 
off to die in wars, let’s put an end also to old folks sending young folks 
off to die. Were it up to me, I would not only draft the white boy, I’d 
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draft his daddy too. I’d raise the draft-eligible age to fifty or to the average 
age among members of the United States Congress— whichever is higher— 
and make the age range of maximum draft vulnerability twenty-eight to 
forty-two. I see men thirty-five, forty-five, and fifty years old “discoing 
down,” climbing mountains, chasing women, and running marathons. 
Well, put a military pack on their backs and let them run toward the front 
lines. 

I am for women being required to register for the draft just as soon 
as the Equal Rights Amendment is ratified. I’m for women actually being 
inducted for military duty when women have been granted full and com- 
plete rights (as indicated by proportionate female representation in govern- 
ment, private enterprise, on the courts, etc.). Full and complete rights 
implies full and complete obligations and responsibilities— including service 
in war zones. 

Not only would the establishment of a just and equitable military draft 
be a step toward a more democratic, just, and humane American society 
at this particular historical moment, but it would contribute toward as- 
suring world peace, at least to the extent that this still can be accom- 
plished through greater U.S. military accountability to an American public 
broadly represented among U.S. fighting troops. And then, once such a 
draft is established, let each and every one of us work and live (and 
pray) toward the end of assuring that not a single American soldier is 
ever called upon to taste war— if for no other reason than that we are 
thereby all rendered vulnerable. In modem times armies are not segre- 
gated, not even from civilian populations insofar as we are all vulnerable 
to the nuclear wrath of the Red Horseman. 

By the winter of 1970, my career as a student was virtually over. I 
had completed my course work and language requirements, and was al- 
ready well into writing my Ph.D. dissertation, the final step to gaining 
membership in the community of scholars. 

It was then that one of my committee members called me into his 
office to infrom me that the department of sociology at the University of 
California at Berkeley had inquired as to my availability and prepared- 
ness for a teaching position at UC Berkeley. 

I indicated that I was willing to accept the position only if it offered 
the possibility of tenure. I was simply tired of moving. I’d already made 
up my mind that my next job would be my last. Two days later, I 
was told that the offer involved a ladder-rank, tenure-track position, and 
that UC was so adamant in its desire to retain my services that the de- 
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partment of sociology was willing to upgrade the salary for the position 
substantially. 

I forwarded my written statement of acceptance to Berkeley. 

But before assuming the position at the University of California, I had 
to return one last time to San Jose to complete some pressing personal 
business. 




Boze: The Best Thing 
That Ever Happened to Me 


The first student to join the struggle that Ken Noel and I initiated at 
San Jose State in the fall of 1967 was a tall Black woman who exhibited 
a bearing much more mature than her nineteen years. There was a pleas- 
ant arrogance in her self-confident demeanor and long stride that seemed 
to attract people rather than intimidate them or turn them off. Perhaps 
it was the experience of watching her father, Calvin— a schoolteacher and 
an accomplished musician who once played trumpet in Dinah Washington’s 
band— wither and waste away in the clutches of a fourteen-year-long 
terminal illness. Perhaps she owed her air of dignified strength to the 
influences of her mother, Winifred, who worked as a receptionist during 
the day, went to keypunch and secretarial school at night, and somehow 
still managed to raise four children and care for an invalid husband. 

Maybe it was just her deep-set, serious eyes that made it appear that 
there was something quite different about Sandra Boze. 

When she volunteered to work in the San Jose State struggle, she was 
very explicit from the outset: “I am only interested in working.” 

She was well aware of the changes that many young Black women 
were going through— or more accurately, were being put through-under 
the guise of every rationalization from “making their obligatory revolu- 
tionary contribution” to “helping the Black man feel like a man so that 
he can act like a man.” She made it crystal clear that she had no inten- 
tion of walking ten steps behind any man, of riding in the back seat of 
any car simply because a man was driving, or of getting off into any other 
aspect of the masculinity-femininity madness that was passing as part of 
the new Black consciousness movement and that many young Black col- 
lege women in particular were acceding to out of naivete, ignorance, good 
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intentions, and oftentimes intense feelings of guilt about their de facto 
middle-class status. These were very strange times. 

I assured her that I always avoided social fraternization with people 
at the office, that I found the very idea of coercive and politically moti- 
vated intimacy utterly repugnant, that I drove a MGB roadster that had 
only two seats-both in the front— and that I didn’t particularly care 
where she walked as long as it was not on my toes. (I not only have big 
feet but I had bad feet with corns from wearing cheap shoes too long for 
most of my life.) 

“I think that we are in complete agreement, Miss Boze.” 

When I pronounced her name “Bo-zay,” the way it had been pro- 
nounced when we were first introduced by one of her friends a few days 
earlier, she said: 

“Before I was born, people began pronouncing my father’s last name 
Bo-zay. When I began elementary school, one of my teachers decided 
that ‘Boze’ was an incorrect spelling of ‘BOZAY,’ and she changed it. 
She put a little accent mark over the e. My father always pronounced his 
name ‘BOZ.’ Therefore, my name is pronounced ‘BOZ’ not ‘BOZAY.’ 
And, it is spelled ‘B-O-Z-E,’ not ‘B-O-Z-E.’ I would appreciate it very 
much if you would call me Boze.” 

And so I called her Boze. Not Sandra, or Sandra Boze. Just Boze. 

And upon that rather rocky foundation of understanding, we learned 
to work together very effectively and even became friends once she be- 
came accustomed to me— and all my friends— calling her Boze. 

From that very first rally at San Jose State until the protests at Mexico 
City, Boze had been a tireless worker and organizer for the movement. 
And though some of her relatives disagreed adamantly with both the sub- 
stance and style of her political activism, she was no more moved by these 
objections than she had been by their earlier objections to her wearing an 
Afro hairdo. 

So, despite tremendous pressures against her involvement, she became 
a key person both in organizing student support for the San Jose State 
struggle and in advancing the Olympic Project for Human Rights. 

It was not until after the Mexico City protests were over and I was 
about to return to Cornell to begin my final two years of course work 
that she and I discovered that over the year of struggle we had become 
a good deal more than just friends. She was twenty years old and a junior 
in college and I was twenty-six with a very tough road ahead to com- 
pletion of my Ph.D. 

We decided that development of our personal relationship could wait. 
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We would complete our degrees, keep in touch, and if there was anything 
real and solid between us, it would survive a two-year separation. 

Between the late fall of 1968 and the early spring of 1970, we wrote 
to each other often, and when a lecture brought me to the West Coast 
I would always visit her or at least give her a call. In our written and 
verbal exchanges, we always talked about the Movement, about the hun- 
dreds of Black students who had been brought to the San Jose State campus 
in the wake of the football-game cancellation, about the new Black stu- 
dent leadership at State, about the campaign that had resulted in my 
brother James’s being elected student body president at SJS, and how he’d 
received a fellowship to attend law school at Stanford University after 
graduating with honors. But, only rarely did we ever mention any personal 
plans for the future. 

Nonetheless, in August of 1970, we were married. We had a simple 
civil marriage ceremony before a San Jose municipal court judge, the same 
judge who had dismissed charges against me almost ten years earlier for 
stealing a crate of eggs, though I don’t think he recognized me as the 
same individual. 

We decided to settle in Fremont, California. After about seven months 
of apartment living, we moved into a big two-story home we’d had built. It 
is located in what was a semirural area of Fremont, within view of the 
Sierra Madre foothills and Mission Peak. 

Boze and I both worked during our first two years of marriage. Ad- 
ditionally, I did a great deal of writing— my dissertation, articles, book 
reviews— and traveling, mostly in connection with lecture tours, television 
shows, and political activities. But despite the busy schedule and inter- 
mittent periods of separation, these two years were really like an extended 
honeymoon. We made the most of every moment we had together. We 
spent weekends camping and fishing in the parks and forests of northern 
California, we spent long hours at the beach and in the mountains, we 
shopped for furniture, we made plans for starting a family. 

We were married at a time when both marriage and having children 
were falling into increasing disrepute among many of our peers. Our 
decision to get married rather than to “shack up” was not basically a 
moral decision. Most people can find thousands of individuals whom they 
can sleep with, and perhaps hundreds with whom they can establish some 
sort of tolerable relationship. But you are fortunate if you can find one per- 
son with whom you can live, develop, and mature. Boze and I both 
counted ourselves exceptionally fortunate in this regard, and so for us, 
it was simply time to marry. 
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The decision to have children, despite prevailing trends among our 
peers, was motivated by concerns much broader than personal preferences 
and intuitive sentiments. That is to say, we wanted children not only for 
the personal satisfactions that children bring, but because we considered 
having and rearing children to be a fundamental aspect of our political 
responsibilities as Black people in this society. We believed then and we 
believe now that as a people, Afro-Americans are engaged in a protracted 
struggle that will not be won in our day and not even in our children’s 
day. Thus, we saw a major responsibility of each generation to be the task 
of confronting and struggling to conquer contemporary obstacles to Black 
progress and advancement, knowing full well that the rewards of any 
victories will constitute the cultural, political, and spiritual foundations 
upon which subsequent generations of Black people will build their own 
assaults against Black oppression. If the next generation is significantly 
handicapped in its struggles because our generation did not bring suffi- 
cient numbers of children into the world, then we will bear the greatest 
responsibility for continuing Black oppression, or, as Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois 
stated, “We will have been the guiltiest factor in conquering ourselves.” 

This is most certainly not to say that we should succumb to the fallacy 
of numbers, to the idea that census figures are in and of themselves a 
dependable index of Black people’s success in the struggle for survival 
and liberation. But we must bring as many children into the world as 
reasoned sacrifice will allow us to nurture and socialize into mature, pur- 
poseful, and contributing human beings. Somewhere between the extremes 
of the serially betrayed girl-mother trapped in the underfooting, and the 
childless, calculated singles and barren couples languishing in narcissistic 
hedonism and self-indulgence in the Black middle class, lies a procreative 
optimum that yields the greatest population while minimizing the tragic 
carnage, human suffering, and futurelessness generated by unplanned and 
unwanted births. 

So the question for Boze and me from the outset was not whether 
to have babies, only how many babies to have and when. 

Our first child was born on May 19 (a birthdate she shares with— 
among others— Malcolm X, Lorraine Hansberry, and Ho Chi Minh) in the 
year 1970— and almost two months prematurely. After the doctors and 
pediatricians explained the difficulties and dangers involved with prema- 
ture births, our initial distress over the situation intensified. We also worried 
about any possible reverberations stemming from my highly publicized po- 
litical activities. Aside from the fact that doctors generally have a repu- 
tation for political conservatism, the doctors and nurses attending our baby 
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were white ! So after years of distrusting white people, almost as a matter 
of principle (“Blessed are those Black people who expect only the worst 
from white America, for they shall not be disappointed”), I now had no 
choice but to trust a staff of white doctors and nurses with that which to 
my wife and me was most precious-our baby. And I was not disap- 
pointed. The entire staff worked valiantly to save our daughter’s life. 

Boze returned home a few days after giving birth to the baby. She 
was disappointed that I had not been allowed to be in the delivery room 
when the baby was born as we had planned, and that we had not been 
able to bring the baby home to the nursery that we had so meticulously 
outfitted and decorated. And, of course, we were both tremendously sad- 
dened and anxious over the fact that no one knew whether the baby was 
going to live or die, much less whether she would be healthy. Boze cried 
a lot the first day she came home. Over the next five weeks, we didn’t 
miss an opportunity to visit our daughter. We were inevitably the first 
ones into the maternity visiting room and the last ones to leave— usually 
at the request of the floor nurse. 

Boze was allowed to enter the intensive-care nursery to breast-feed 
and cuddle the baby during regular visiting hours (the doctors said that 
breast-feeding and cuddling would encourage our tiny daughter’s fight to 
live). In between times, I drove the twenty miles round trip to the hos- 
pital to deliver breast milk for feedings that took place at 10:00 A.M., 
6:oo p.m., and 1:00 a.m. We felt very fortunate. There were several 
babies in the intensive-care unit whose mothers had no milk. 

It was on one of my 1:00 a.m. deliveries that a nurse asked me if it 
would be possible for us to share Boze’s milk with another baby that had 
been born prematurely, but whose mother could produce no milk. She 
took me to the viewing window of the intensive care nursery and pointed 
out a tiny, completely bald, and wrinkled little white male baby in an 
incubator. 

“We’d prefer not to give the premies formula. We can purchase breast 

milk But, of course, we’ll understand, Mr. Edwards, if it’s not possible. 

It may eventually mean an extra trip for you, since your little girl is taking 
more and more milk every day.” 

Scenes of Black slave women and postslavery Black mammies wet- 
nursing white babies rushed through my mind. Nonetheless, by the time 
our daughter was checked out of the hospital, Boze was providing milk 
for almost half the incubator babies— all white— on the maternity ward. 
Some of the nurses had even started calling me “the milkman.” 

I matured a lot over that two-month period— not just in terms of 
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coping with the pressures of our daughter’s premature birth, but in terms 
of my relations with and my appreciation of other people in all their 
diversity, weaknesses, and strengths. 

It had been tough commuting back and forth to Berkeley in order to 
hold my classes, delivering milk to the hospital at all hours of the day 
and night, and trying to meet publishing deadlines and keep lecture en- 
gagements. But the day finally arrived when the baby came home. And 
we could not have been prouder. This was a baby that Boze and I had 
truly worked together to bring into the world and to keep here, and this 
made her all the more precious to us. 

From the beginning, we sought to instill in our daughter a set of ideals 
that would compel struggle toward becoming a better human being and 
toward contributing to the creation of a more just and humane society. 
We saw our fundamental responsibilities as parents to be the task of 
molding the substance and contours of these ideals and using them to cul- 
tivate in our child an attitude of dignity, self-respect, and pride in people- 
hood; an attitude conducive to the development of personal depth, a sense 
of accomplishment, and a high regard for human service; an attitude that 
would keep in the fore who she is, where she is, what she must do, and 
why. 

It was in the spirit of these goals that as early as 1970, shortly after 
we were married, Boze and I decided to give our children completely 
African names. 

This was several years before the literary and television epic Roots 
captivated America. And, in any event, while Boze and I were concerned 
with biological roots we were more interested in sowing some political, 
cultural, and spiritual seeds. 

We were most certainly aware of the importance of our biological 
and genetic connections with the past. But we were also cognizant of the 
fact that— despite all the hoopla about tracing ancestries back to Africa, 
to the founding families, to the Pilgrims and so forth— it is indeed a wise 
man who knows, who really knows, who his granddaddy was. While moth- 
erhood is inevitably a matter of observable fact, fatherhood— for reasons 
ranging from historical circumstances and personal misadventure to simple 
debauchery— all too often is reduced to a matter of pure and utter con- 
jecture. Even Alex Haley admitted that he could have traced his ancestry 
back to Ireland as well as to Africa, but, as he put it, “I couldn’t feel 
Irish to save my life.” His decision that his roots were African were 
based, then, upon political, social, and cultural heritage as much as upon 
biology. 
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Boze and I felt very strongly that it was important for our children 
to establish an identification with and have some sense of their ancient 
cultural roots in the great Black empires and civilizations that flourished 
for centuries in Africa, as well as an appreciation of the ties between the 
political and social struggles for Black freedom and justice in modern 
Africa and in America. We wanted their very names to be a statement of 
struggle , symbolic of a spirit and determination to prevail. 

There were also other considerations. I was once told by Jamel Abdul 
Almen, formerly H. Rap Brown, that “Things are named by their owners. 
Animals and slaves are named by their masters. But if a people are to 
be free, they must begin by naming themselves, by determining how and 
what they will be called and the meaning and significance of what they 
are called.” This was a point also made recurrently by Malcolm X, the 
former Malcolm Little. 

In discussing the issue of naming our children, we also recalled an 
incident that Paul Robeson documents in his autobiography. His father 
had been a slave and had been given the name of his white masters. Paul 
Robeson was on a New York singing tour when he was “accosted by a 
man who introduced himself as one of ‘the Robesons of North Carolina,’ 
and then said he was sure I’d be pleased to hear that his mother was 
quite proud of my accomplishments in life, and that she had carefully kept 
a scrapbook on the various honors that I had won for ‘the family name.’ 
The stranger went on to say that he would like to get together with me 
for a chat some day soon. ‘You see,’ he confided proudly, ‘your father 
used to work for my grandfather.’ ” 

Needless to say, the white Robeson left quite distressed at the response 
of the Black Robeson to his suggestion. 

So not only did slavery deprive Black people of a rich cultural heritage 
in African names, but many slavers and their descendants expected Blacks 
to take pride in the association. (Perhaps this is why I received almost as 
many letters following publication of a 1973 Intellectual Digest article 
entitled “Names,” a discussion of why Blacks adopt African names, as I 
did following the 1968 Mexico City Olympics protests. Perhaps it is also 
why the FBI included a copy of the article in my file.) And Black people 
have indeed brought honor and distinction to the European Christian 
names they bear— and which many of them came by honestly! But the 
children of a people hold in sacred trust the heritage of that people. They 
are the seeds from which new life perpetually buds and flowers, genera- 
tion after generation. They insure a people’s cultural, spiritual, and bio- 
logical immortality in a world where nothing gets out of life alive, where 
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no flower-no matter how beautiful-was meant to last forever. That’s 
what seeds and children are for. 

This is also why Boze and I decided not to pass on to our children 
names that label them as property and that serve to perpetuate the legacy 
of a culture that raised the brutality of abject slavery to a preeminence 
theretofore unknown in human history. 

And finally, there were the profoundly influential ideas of Ralph El- 
lison as expressed in his work Shadow and Act, a book I had read over 
and over during the summer of 1965. Here Ellison discusses the signifi- 
cance of names generally in Black society and the influence of his name 
upon his life and career. 

For a long time I . . . knew only that my father read a lot, and that he 
admired this remote Mr. [Ralph Waldo] Emerson, who was something called 
a poet and philosopher-so much so that he named his second son after 
him . . . After I began to write and work with words, I came to suspect that 
[my father] was aware of the suggestive powers of names and the magic in- 
volved in naming ... So charged with emotion does this concern [with names] 
become with some of us that we . . . discard names in rejection of the blood- 
stained, the brutal, the sinful images of the past— and assume name names. 
Thus . . . new identities [are declared, clarifying] a new program of inten- 
tions, and destroying the verbal evidence of a willed and ritualized discon- 
tinuity of blood and human intercourse ... I guess that I could suppress 
the name of my namesake . . . but I cannot escape the obligation of attempt- 
ing to achieve some of the things which he asked of the American writer. 

So, owing to a confluence of these diverse influences, we chose Imara 
as our children’s family name because it means “strength”— Black people 
are going to have to be very strong in spirit, in intellect, and in commit- 
ment if we are to survive the East St. Louises of America. (And to be 
Black in America is to live at some level in an East St. Louis.) We de- 
cided to name our first child Tazamisha, which means “attractive, 
because the beauty of any people is most readily apparent in its women. 
Arid we chose as her middle name Heshima, which means “dignity,” 
because the dignity of any people can be no greater than that exhibited 
by its women. 

Taken together Tazamisha Heshima Imara means “attractive, digni- 
fied strength.” Thus, we named our first daughter both to sustain her ap- 
preciation of her African and American heritage and after her mother— 
not in terms of Boze’s name, but in terms of her character and that deeper 
essence that I found so appealing the very first time I saw her. 

In 1976, I had the pleasure of assisting in the birth of our second 
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daughter, whom we named Fatima Malene Imara, which means “dark tower 
of strength.” Occasionally for a few priceless moments I am privileged to 
experience Fatima’s world and some nuance of what my grandmother 
meant when she would say, “Only as a child shall you enter there.” At 
three years of age Fatima really believes that she can fly— and that truly 
is faith. 

Over the years that we have lived in Fremont, our neighborhood has 
developed residentially and become affluent and thoroughly integrated 
racially. But, as was the case when I moved from a segregated junior high 
school to a predominantly white high school, the move to more affluent, 
integrated environs has by no means proved a panacea. Indeed, we are 
struck by the extent to which integration and affluence in and of them- 
selves have generated problems. 

For instance, Fremont is the epitome of the affluent, suburban city 
built around the automobile. Not only is this the site of a huge General 
Motors assembly plant and the Fremont Raceway, but the city has been 
deliberately developed in such a way that the automobile is not a luxury 
—it is a necessity. 

There is no downtown area to speak of, and shopping centers have 
gobbled up huge chunks of what were orchards and pastures only a few 
years ago, paving over stretches of land so vast that I have put a couple 
of miles on my car just driving from one store to another and without 
ever leaving the parking lot. 

It is not uncommon in Fremont to find families in which both parents 
work in order to sustain a middle-class standard of living. They are part 
of that 59 percent of all two-parent families where both spouses hold 
wage-paying jobs. In these families (some 28.4 million of them or three- 
fifths of all American families) it is not at all uncommon to find that every- 
one qualified to drive actually owns a car. The pressures on the solidarity 
of the family under such circumstances are obvious. All too often, family 
members end up going their separate ways and establishing entirely sep- 
arate networks of associations. So just as poverty often drove parents to 
desert their children in the East St. Louis of my childhood, affluence has 
paved the way and automobiles have driven parents and children in the 
suburbs to desert each other for all practical purposes. And the end result 
of this parent-child estrangement has been the same as it was in East St. 
Louis— substantial numbers of unsupervised, often neglected, and some- 
times forgotten children and adolescents. In the suburbs, juvenile crime, 
drug abuse, family problems, deviance, school violence and vandalism, 
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and virtually every other form of antisocial behavior is prevalent, just as 
was the case in East St. Louis. 

There are many good people in Fremont, people trying to raise their 
children to be decent human beings, people struggling to be contributing 
citizens. Nonetheless, Fremont is still America and so for us, integration, 
too, has brought its problems. How often has Tazamisha come home and 
asked why a child refused to hold her hand during a classroom dance 
exercise, or why her “secret pal” refused to accept her gift when her class 
exchanged presents at Christmastime, or why the boys were calling her 
“nigger” on the way home from school, or “Daddy, why do the children 
say that my hair is ugly?” And then, too, there is the fact of the Ku Klux 
Klan’s holding a rally at Vallejo Flour Mill Park, a few minutes from our 
home. 

Of course, the broader world exercises its powerful influence upon our 
children’s lives also— thanks mostly to television, newspapers, and mag- 
azines, none of which ever really intruded upon my life as a child. 

I tell my oldest daughter to eat all of her food; she tells me that 
“Walter Cronkite said” that many of the insecticides being used on veg- 
etables and some of the hormones being used in cattle feed cause cancer. 
(It was also a Cronkite news report that led her, at the age of four, to 
raise the question, “Daddy if you’re so smart, why do you keep smoking 
when the news says that smoking can kill you?” I immediately put my 
pipe on the shelf and never picked it up again, ending fourteen years of 
smoking.) I tell her to put her book away and go outside and get some 
air; she tells me that “the air is poison.” Because our home is strewn 
with hundreds of books (mine, hers, and her mother’s), and because more 
time is probably spent at reading and writing in our home than at any 
other leisure or work activity, Tazamisha was reading at nearly a fourth- 
grade level by the time she started school. And we were delighted— until 
we found that this also meant she could read things that were beyond her, 
and many times our, full comprehension. Mass murders, mass murder- 
suicides, rapes, maimings, bombings, monkey-ass violence, political vio- 
lence, official violence, pornography, and other virtually inescapable 
realities of modern life have motivated Tazamisha to ask questions, raise 
issues, and compel us to struggle with contradictions long buried, forgot- 
ten, ignored, or simply accommodated. 

It soon dawned upon Boze and me that we were confronted with 
circumstances that challenged not only our determination to do right in 
terms of raising our children, but they challenged our wisdom in dis- 
tinguishing the right things to do. This is precisely why I believe that the 
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greatest battles to be waged against the many crises threatening us all 
will probably be won or lost not in the streets but in the home. 

(It was only after I had personally experienced the awesome and 
sometimes frightening responsibilities and difficulties of being a parent that 
I really began to understand and appreciate the truly outstanding effort 
that my own parents had made against tremendous odds and overwhelm- 
ing circumstances. They were like two flowers that despite the darkness 
that enveloped them had blossomed and cast their seeds— seeds that de- 
veloped into schoolteachers, nurses, college professors, and no less sig- 
nificantly, common laborers who, day in and day out, make to society that 
noblest of all contributions— an honest day’s work.) 

Boze and I have been confronted with the perpetual task of first 
determining and then steering an optimum course between shielding our 
children from the fiendishly brutal and painful realities of racism, inhu- 
manity, and paradox on the one hand, and leaving them to experience, 
untutored, the harshness of life on the other. And in every instance 
possible we have opted to face life squarely with our children and always 
to explain its complexities in all their beauty and ugliness as best we can. 
To our joy and satisfaction, over the years not only have we found our 
children to be a great deal more perceptive, understanding, and much 
stronger in spirit than we ever suspected, but gradually, and almost im- 
perceptibly, the straightforward manner in which we have faced life to- 
gether seems to have contributed toward broadening and enhancing their 
appreciation of that set of ideals that Boze and I hold to be such a val- 
uable asset in this chaotic and troubled world. 

I by no means intend to suggest that we have resolved our problems 
in terms of helping our children to cope intelligently with the world. To 
the contrary, this is a protracted and ever expanding task, and so I am 
certain that some of the discussions that we’ve had over dinner and at our 
weekly family meetings portend the raising of even more difficult ques- 
tions later. For example, given our difficulties in explaining to Tazamisha 
how a man could be deliberately electrocuted in Florida in the name of 
justice, I hesitate even to consider the task of presenting her with a rational 
explanation of the suggestion that a dozen or more people be “chopped 
up with dull axes — just as a gesture of good faith.” (The older my chil- 
dren get, the more understanding and forgiving I become of my own 
parents’ shortcomings.) 

Thanks to my wife and two daughters in particular, I have also de- 
veloped a much greater appreciation and concern for the circumstances 
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of Black women in this society. The fact is that they struggle under the 
burden of both racism and sexism, and there are those who claim that they 
struggle alone, that Black men are themselves among the oppressors of 
Black women. 

Debate over Black male-Black female relations is neither new nor 
novel. It is part of a three-million-year-old struggle between the sexes, 
recurrently exacerbated in the Afro-American case by more than four 
hundred years of continuing racist/sexist/economic oppression and exploi- 
tation. 

In the long run, I think that the debate will prove valuable, but only to 
the extent that it generates ongoing dialogue between Black men and 
Black women that is interpersonally and politically constructive. 

Owing to this fact, I see absolutely no justification for Black men tak- 
ing to the barricades in defense of their collective masculine integrity. To 
the contrary, even if only a significant minority of Black women suggest 
that the issues being raised reflect some important aspect of their reali- 
ties— however varied or minute— Black men should be astute enough by 
now to listen and try to understand, because understanding is the basis of 
dialogue. 

In the late 1960s, many Black men castigated Black women as dom- 
inating, domineering, and emasculating. In a sense, then, it is merely 
turnabout that in the late 1970s and early 1980s some Black women 
should have mounted assaults upon Black men as weak, irresponsible, in- 
decisive, and inadequate. But even Rip Van Winkle eventually woke up. 
And one day, both Black men and Black women will open their eyes and 
realize that there must be dialogue. For we are not confronted with a 
Black woman’s problem or a Black man’s problem. Black people are 
ensnared in problems that can be solved only by Black people working 
together. 

It is a historical fact that no group ever existed whose male and female 
members did not sink, float, or fly together. Black men and Black women 
can likewise expect to degenerate, stagnate, or scale the heights together. 
This means that in a racist and sexist America, it is not enough for Blacks 
to struggle against racism only. We must recognize that much of the 
suffering experienced by Black women is inflicted not because they are 
Black, but because they are women. Owing to this double measure of op- 
pression, the standard of freedom, justice, and dignity accorded the Black 
woman is the only valid measure of that accorded Black people generally. 
When and where she enters, free and respected, in the full, quiet, undis- 
puted dignity and strength of her Blackness and her womanhood, then and 
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there the whole Black race enters with her. For Black people, the Black 
woman is both literally and figuratively the bottom line. Hence, Black 
men must struggle against sexism in themselves and in society not only 
for the sake of Black women, but for the sake of the whole Black people. 
We must not only support the Equal Rights Amendment— we must insist 
upon it! 

My wife and daughters have helped me to realize more so than ever 
before what a tremendous asset we as a people have in the Black woman. 
Sometimes I question if any other woman on the face of this earth could 
have experienced the hell of force, dehumanization, and contemptuous 
abuse that once engulfed and still surrounds the Black woman in America 
and emerged with half of her modesty, womanliness, beauty, and strength. 
(But then, I am admittedly biased.) That some Black women should suc- 
cumb to despair, desperation, and anger is humanly unavoidable. The 
wonder is that there are so many who do not. 

As I sit and watch my daughters grow and develop, there is no ques- 
tion in my mind but that in the future as in the past, whether we would 
ideally have it so or not, the fact is that the strength of the Black woman 
will continue to be a major and critical factor in determining the extent 
to which Black people will be able to survive America spiritually, cul- 
turally, and physically; therefore I am committed to giving my daughters 
all the love, political understanding, and intellectual support that I, as a 
Black man, can bestow upon them in the hope that I can influence them 
to continue the noble struggle, to wage the good fight. 

And in the midst of it all, Boze and I share fully the day-to-day tasks 
of living as the inexorable processes of life go on— the bills must be 
paid, the dishes and the clothes must be washed, the lawn and the hedges 
must be cut, a broken pipe under the house must be patched, the rubbish 
must be taken to the dump, homework and music lessons must be mon- 
itored, the shopping and cooking must be done, the garbage must be taken 
out, we prepare for the arrival of our third child and finalize plans for the 
adoption of a fourth— and people who we had somehow come to assume 
would be here forever (because they had “always” been here) suddenly 
falter, fade, and pass the way of the flesh. 

On June 18, 1978, I received a call from relatives informing me that 
my grandmother was dying. When Boze, the children, and I arrived in 
Fresno the next morning, most of the family had already gathered at the 
small house where the Old Lady had been living over the ten years since 
the highway department laid claim to her first California home. 
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She said that she cried every day for almost two years after she was 
forced to leave her first house because Granddaddy would “never be 
able to find his way to the new house.” Granddaddy knew the old house. 
His presence was everywhere: His smell still permeated the closet where 
he hung his clothes; the mark on the wall was still there from the time 
that he threw his boot at one of Grandmother’s cats; the nail where his old 
hat had hung; the two ruts in the linoleum on the kitchen floor caused 
by Granddaddy’s dragging his chair up to the same place at the dinner 
table every day for every meal for almost twenty years. With the help of 
these things, my grandmother’s love was strong enough to keep my grand- 
daddy “alive” in that old house for over twenty years after he died in bed 
at the age of eighty-three. But she lost him in the move to the new house, 
the house that everybody claimed was better because it was newer, larger, 
and in a better neighborhood. However, as far as my grandmother was 
concerned, the new house may well have been better— but the old house 
was home because that’s where all the cues to her memories were recorded. 
From her perspective, my granddaddy didn’t die at the old house. He was 
a victim of the automobile, and I think to some degree she was too. 

To my surprise, it was not at all a morbid scene at her house that 
fateful day. As I approached the house, I noticed what looked to be a 
couple of dozen children laughing and playing just beneath the open win- 
dow of the Old Lady’s bedroom, apparently oblivious to the significance 
of what was happening inside. In the living room, the older relatives 
sat around chatting and reminiscing about days past, stopping occasionally 
to enter my grandmother’s bedroom with new arrivals in order to instruct 
them as to where to stand so that she might see them more clearly. 

When I entered the room, I immediately noticed the loudness of the 
noise the children were making outside. 

“Why doesn’t somebody quiet those kids down or nm them away 
from the window?” I demanded. 

“Your grandmama won’t let us. She say that’s her out there, goin 
right on. She say that’s why she wanted to die at home, so she could be 
with her own people. She say let the children alone . . 

My grandmother in the depths of her final struggle was more in tune 
with life than anyone else in her house that day. For her, the children in 
the raucous innocence of their play affirmed the critical fact that despite 
the mortality of individuals, the people survive, as does the waterfall, 
though billions of individual drops of water disappear over its crest never 
to pass that way again. 

And in their surviving, people perpetuate the biological, cultural, and 
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spiritual legacy of the individual— which is about as much immortality as 
any of us are ever likely to achieve on this earth. 

At her funeral, four days later, there were four of her own children, 
forty grandchildren, fifty-eight great-grandchildren, and five great-great- 
grandchildren. As I sat there in the first pew, just to the right of my grand- 
mother’s coffin, I listened to the preacher and thought of how she had 
always hoped that I would become a preacher. (I would always claim 
that I was preaching.) 

As I helped lift the heavy coffin from its resting place just below the 
church altar, I thought about how my grandmother would always tell me 
that she was praying for me every day, how from time to time she would 
remind me that she sent a pledge every month to two “television minis- 
tries” asking them to put my name on their prayer lists, requesting that 
they pray for me to have “health, peace, and wisdom.” Upon those oc- 
casions, I put little stock in her prayers and none at all in theirs. Yet 
somehow, after she died, I still felt more naked, more exposed, and more 
vulnerable. 

As we left the cemetery, I reflected upon the tremendous influence that 
my grandmother had had upon my life, the strength and wisdom that she 
shared so unselfishly. Her death brought into stark clarity the extent to 
which she had influenced my attitudes about family life, about children, 
and about Black women. Little wonder that she and Lois couldn’t get 
along so many years ago at the Fort, two strong-minded Black women, 
one over sixty and the other thirteen years old going on thirty-five, and 
both determined to salvage an all but hopeless situation. (To this day, Lois 
is still taking care of us. When there are problems or crises such as illness 
or death in the family, she is the first one to the scene and the last one to 
leave. She is the hub of the relationships that do exist among the eight 
Edwards children.) 

Though the challenges of my grandmother’s life seemed so very dif- 
ferent from those that had confronted me, she nonetheless managed to 
teach me so much that I could have never learned from a textbook, and 
that I might otherwise have learned from life only at prohibitive costs. 
And even from her deathbed she was still passing on “learnin’s” derived 
from almost ninety years of living and struggle, passing them on to all 
who were “smart enough to master them.” (Perhaps this is the real tragedy 
and waste: the lessons that are lost through a dominant life-style that pre- 
cludes the active involvement of the elderly.) 

Despite uncertainties and mistakes, past and present, I believe that 
Boze and I have created as good and as wholesome a family environment 
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as we could have ever hoped to achieve. We do not have the answers. 
We believe that we are in a perpetual process of arriving at some answers 
for ourselves to the constantly shifting problems and pressures of family 
life in a difficult and complex world, made even more so for us and 
millions like us by the fact that we are Blacks living in a substantially 
racist society. We feel that we have charted a reasoned course for our- 
selves, and that we are really just beginning to settle into what we hope 
will be a long and productive, if inevitably tumultuous and dangerous 
journey— together. To top it all off, not only are Boze and I still the very 
best of friends after ten years of marriage, but her license plates are odd 
and mine are even. And that’s good, because we have many difficult 
problems to struggle with— such as the critical contradictions of not only 
having but needing two cars, and all the correlative and derivative contra- 
dictions implied by those facts. So we never lose sight of the threat that 
despite our hopes, dreams, and all our efforts the bottom could still fall 
out of everything— marriage, family, the works. It has happened to people 
who started out no less in love and determined than ourselves. That is 
what a national divorce rate of 40 percent means. We are all vulnerable. 



Berkeley Behind 
the Barricades 


In the spring of 1970, Ken Noel was a Ph.D. candidate at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, in the department of sociology. As soon 
as I had received word of that department’s interest in hiring me to teach, 
I called my old friend and activist collaborator to find out what the offer 
was really about. 

He told me that the job offer had grown out of student and progressive 
faculty demands for increased minority administrative, faculty, and stu- 
dent representation and involvement in the university. More generally, it 
turned out, I owed my job offer to what was called the Third World Strike, 
a student-faculty strike that virtually brought university business to a halt 
over the issue of institutionalized racism. 

I knew, therefore, from the outset that the department and the uni- 
versity had hired me at least to some degree under duress, not because 
of my Ivy League credentials, my publications, or my reputation as an ex- 
ceptional lecturer and teacher. Two further developments sealed the fact 
that while at Berkeley— like the four-hundred-pound-man who was locked 
in a telephone booth with three rattlesnakes— I’d have to stay on my toes. 

First, as soon as my acceptance of the job offer was announced, peo- 
ple in very high political places began to register their objections pub- 
licly and threateningly. 

Governor Ronald Reagan stated that he disapproved of the appoint- 
ment “unequivocably” and that it would most certainly be “a prime topic 
of discussion at the next Regents’ meeting.” 

Superintendent of Public Instruction Max Rafferty, an ex-officio re- 
gent, stated that “[Chancellor] Heyns is asking for trouble his campus 
can ill afford. Bringing Edwards to Berkeley is like pouring gasoline on a 
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forest fire . . . and I couldn’t care less about Edwards’s academic creden- 
tials.” 

Chancellor Roger Heyns countered that “Edwards’s credentials are 
impeccable. Apparently, some persons would substitute as a criterion of 
appointment a man’s opinions about racial and social conditions in place 
of his scholarship and competence in his field.” 

For my part, as was reported in the San Francisco Chronicle of Jan- 
uary 31, 1970, I stated simply that “I plan to do such a good job aca- 
demically that if I lose this post, it will be clear that it happened for racial 
and political reasons.” 

The second occurrence was even more unusual than some of the 
state’s highest elected officials speaking out publicly against an academic 
appointment, and an untenured academic appointment at that. 

In the spring of 1970, months before my formal arrival on campus to 
assume the sociology position, I was summoned to a confidential meeting 
at Chancellor Roger Heyns’s home. There was no mention at the time that 
anyone else other than the chancellor and I would be in attendance. 

When I arrived for the meeting promptly at the agreed-upon time, I 
was really not too surprised to find that other conferees not only had been 
invited but had already arrived, among them the athletic director and head 
football coach, Ray Wilsey; the head basketball coach, Jim Paget; the chair- 
man of the sociology department, Charles Glock; and several other uni- 
versity officials. (I had been to a similarly arranged meeting a few years 
earlier— with some police officials— and I knew precisely what I was up 
against here.) 

After introductions, coffee and cookies were served and there followed 
almost a half hour of small talk, mostly between Jim Paget and me. Paget 
had been the basketball coach at San Jose City College while I was playing 
basketball at San Jose State. We talked about the players he’d coached 
at City and what had happened to them since their junior-college days. I 
tried to jar his memory of one player in particular with whom I had 
shared a ham and some wine in the balcony of the Jose Theater on my 
first Thanksgiving in San Jose ten years earlier. When I asked Paget if he 
knew what the guy was doing, he stated that the last he heard, he was 
doing time for armed robbery, a robbery that apparently took place not 
long after the former city college star and I had shared the ham. 

With that exchange, the small talk ended and Chancellor Heyns came 
right to the point. 

“Harry, we would like a candid and explicit statement of your inten- 
tions as a faculty member at UC Berkeley.” 
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My answer was just as to the point. 

“I can assure you, gentlemen, that my only intention is to incite stu- 
dents to think.” 

They looked at each other and I looked at them. I do not know 
what they were thinking at that moment, but based upon their expressions 
and what I already knew of official sentiments concerning the issue of my 
being hired, I decided then and there that the decision to get rid of me 
probably had already been made. I also decided then and there that I 
was going to stay; I was going to be the last one to leave the University 
of California at Berkeley. (Ironically, among the people attending the 
meeting, only I remain at Berkeley.) 

On July 31, 1970 , 1 received employment forms indicating that I was 
now formally a member of the UC sociology faculty. However, I was in 
no mood to celebrate. It had been reported in the news that same day 
that my old friend and confidant Louis Lomax had been killed in an 
automobile mishap-some still believe it was murder— in New Mexico the 
day before. 

By the time I was eight years old, I’d been to so many funerals that I 
had lost count— babies, old folks, playmates, neighbors, and many times 
people I didn’t even know but whose funerals were at the church I at- 
tended one or two Sundays a month along with my brothers and sisters. 
Death and funerals were a regular part of the routine of life in the South- 
end. There were all kinds of stories about funerals: who’d had the biggest 
funeral; who’d had the shabbiest funeral; who’d had the saddest funeral; 
the funeral where Big Sam (who pigged out and “dug his grave with his 
spoon and fork”) not only went crashing through the church floor, but 
was so heavy at over five hundred pounds that he had to be taken to the 
cemetery in a dump truck— a thousand stories. 

I had stopped attending funerals except for those of family members 
years before Brother Lomax’s death. I mourned his passing in a way that 
I believe he would have appreciated— with a fifth of Scotch and a small 
group of friends discussing Brother Lomax and his contributions to us all 
into the very early hours of the morning. 

My first year at Berkeley was uneventful, aside from the fact that my 
named appeared in the October 15, 1970, New York Times as part of 
Representative Richard H. Icord’s House Internal Security Committee’s 
“List of Sixty-five Radical Campus Lecturers.” (I was bewildered that there 
were only sixty-five of us, given the war, conditions in the inner cities, and 
Richard M. Nixon in the presidency— but that was before Mr. Icord con- 
ceded that over a third of those named should not have been included on 
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the list at all and so reduced the roster by some twenty-seven names. 
Mine was not among those deleted. ) My classes were standing room only, 
most of my colleagues kept their distance for the most part, and I spent 
the overwhelming bulk of my time on campus counseling students, pouring 
over graduate student admission forms in my role as an Admissions Com- 
mittee member, and, of course, teaching. 

By the end of my second year at UC, my classes were averaging almost 
450 students, though Introductory Sociology was the only required course 
I offered. Aside from validating my teaching reputation, by the end of the 
1971-72 academic year, I had also organized the first section on the 
sociology of sport ever held at a meeting of the American Sociological 
Association (ASA): I had been appointed to the ASA Committee on 
Freedom of Research and Teaching, whose task it was to investigate and 
advise the association on cases of alleged race, sex, political, and aca- 
demic discrimination against sociologists; I had been invited by sixty-one 
other sociology, Afro-American studies, and physical education depart- 
ments affiliated with universities as wide-ranging as Harvard and Howard, 
and St. Cloud State in Minnesota and Evergreen State in Olympia, Wash- 
ington, to present lectures on the sociology of sport, race relations, the 
Black family, and contemporary political and social movements. And I 
had served on half a dozen university and outside committees, including 
two years on the department of sociology’s Admissions and Awards Com- 
mittee; a year on the University of California Regents Fellowship Com- 
mittee, and two years as a member of the Woodrow Wilson Fellowship 
Foundation Regional King Fellowship Review Committee, as well as on a 
number of civic committees serving various San Francisco Bay Area Black 
communities. 

Nonetheless, on the first day of instruction in the fall of I97 2 > the 
beginning of my third year at UC, I received a one-sentence memo from 
the department chairman, stating: “If you have not completed your dis- 
sertation by June 30, 1973 (the official end of the 1972-73 academic 
year), you will not be retained on the faculty for the following academic 
year.” 

The statement amounted to the required one-year advance notice from 
the university of its intention not to renew a faculty members contract. 

I assume that because of all my committee activities, my tremendous 
teaching load, and the volume of lectures I gave at other universities, as 
well as personal problems involving the premature birth of my first daugh- 
ter, it was taken for granted that I had probably made little or no progress 
toward completion of my dissertation. If I had been asked, I could have 
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informed my colleagues that I had completed my dissertation in the spring 
of 1972, and was merely awaiting the binding of the two-volume, eleven- 
hundred-page work. 

But, since they did not ask, I waited until the completion of final 
exams and nearly the end of the academic year— June 15, 1973— to in- 
form the department that not only had I completed the dissertation but 
that it was being published by Dorsey Press under the title The Sociology 
of Sport, and that seven articles based upon the research presented in the 
book were being published simultaneously in journals and magazines rang- 
ing from the Black Scholar and Psychology Today to Intellectual Digest, 
and Black Sport, not to speak of a half dozen books by other authors who 
wished, in some cases, to reprint entire sections of materials from the 
dissertation. 

Based upon my disclosures and the supporting materials that were 
officially entered into my department personnel folder, some members of 
the department moved that not only should my contract be renewed but 
that I should receive a merit increase. 

The contract was renewed but the merit increase was turned down on 
grounds that I had “given a midterm examination that was professionally 
inadequate.” 

I immediately requested clarification of “professionally inadequate” 
as it was applied to the particular examination in question. 

It seems that in the spring of 1973, I had given true-false, multiple- 
choice examinations in my Sociology of Sport class instead of my usual 
essay examinations. I explained that over four thousand students had 
shown up to register in the class, which could accommodate only six hun- 
dred; that I had volunteered to teach an additional section, thereby ex- 
panding the class to twelve hundred students, but that the department 
subsequently either decided that it would not or discovered that it could 
not provide enough graduate readers to meet the grading requirements 
of the class if essay exams were given. The only choice I had was to give 
true-false, multiple-choice exams that could be quickly and accurately 
graded. 

My “excuse” was termed unacceptable and the denial of the merit 
increase stood, even though some faculty— both in sociology and in other 
departments— gave no examinations at all, substituting instead term pa- 
pers, research projects and even oral reports. 

From this point, relations between me and the University of California 
deteriorated to a state of perpetual confrontation. It appeared that if I 
could not be fired for some clear violation of the rules of performance. 
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the strategy was to frustrate and harass me into quitting. But then, they 
didn’t know me very well. 

On April 15, 1974— the beginning of the spring quarter of the follow- 
ing academic year— I was approached by several students and faculty 
members associated with the Personnel Search Committee of the Afro- 
American studies department. The department was looking for a “strong 
sociologist, with an impeccable teaching record, credibility among Black 
scholars, and some history of active concern and involvement with the 
problems and issues facing Black society.” They made it clear that if I 
were interested, the department would push for the offer of a tenured 
position. 

After about a month had passed, I was informed that I was indeed 
the search committee’s choice, that a tenured position was “the only con- 
scionable offer that could be tendered” given the quality of my credentials, 
and that a meeting was being arranged so that I could meet the Afro- 
American studies faculty and staff. 

The meeting was held and according to all reports, the feeling of en- 
thusiasm over my joining the department beginning the next academic 
year was mutual. 

Yet by September of 1974 and the first day of instruction in the new 
academic year, I had received no employment contract formally establish- 
ing my affiliation with the Afro-American studies department and my 
transfer from sociology. 

Indeed, the “only conscionable offer” of a tenured position had been 
reduced to a transfer from sociology to Afro-American studies with a pay 
raise, but with the same rank (June 15, 1974) ; to a lateral transfer from 
sociology to Afro-American studies with the same pay and the same rank 
(August 12, 1974); to no transfer at all— a situation involving my having 
a position in sociology and teaching duties in Afro-American 'studies (Sep- 
tember 9, 1974). 

I never balked at a single step in the deterioration of the original offer. 

I didn’t want to give the university any pretense whatsoever under which 
to camouflage its duplicity in the inevitable failure of the original offer, 
regardless of its final guise, to meet fruition. 

Finally, on September 15, 1974, I went to the Afro-American studies 
department to press the issue. It was then that I was informed that if— 
not when— I began teaching in Afro-American studies, it would be a 
while before the department could provide me with a telephone, secretarial 
services, materials, or even office space, but the department was “willing 
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to put a table in the utility area down the hall until something could be 
worked out for me in terms of office space, probably in sociology.” 

When I persisted in my acceptance of even this arrangement— one 
that would have been disgustingly humiliating had I not been interested 
solely in forcing the administration to do its dirty work openly— all further 
discussion directly between me and Afro-American studies was broken 
off by the department. 

Then, on October 12, 1974, it happened. The provost of the university 
requested a meeting with me. At that meeting, he informed me that “it 
would not be in the interest of your career at UC Berkeley to attempt to 
transfer to Afro-American studies . . . because a person of your prestige 
and academic achievement should not associate himself with a department 
like that . . . Maybe in sixty years Afro-American Studies will be academi- 
cally as creditable as, say, P.E. or sociology.” 

I found both the candor of his statement and its substance astonishing. 
I had been recruited by Afro-American studies precisely because of my 
scholarly reputation and the fact that the department was losing students. 
They needed a strong teacher. Yet, here sat the provost telling me that 
due to the very fact that I could meet these needs in that department, he 
would advise against my affiliation with it. 

Even the chairman of the sociology department— who had enthusias- 
tically congratulated me when the possibility of my imminent departure 
from sociology and transfer to Afro-American studies was first revealed 
—now invited me into his office, offered me a glass of the imported sherry 
he kept in his desk drawer, and began to tell me how indispensable I was 
to the sociology department. I refused both the sherry and the baloney. I 
was determined to force them either to fulfill the offer or cancel it. 

On December 13, 1974, not only did I receive a letter from the chair- 
man of Afro-American studies indicating that “all further discussion on 
any planned transfer by you from sociology to Afro-American studies is 
henceforth terminated and all previous discussion on the subject is voided,” 
but I was also informed by the chairman of the sociology department that 
I was being called up immediately for a career review by request of the 
provost and the dean of Letters and Science. 

The students and faculty of the Afro-American studies Personnel 
Search Committee had made a grievous error— they had assumed that 
everyone was hired and fired at the University of California at Berkeley 
based substantially upon their credentials and record of academic per- 
formance, and therefore they had mistakenly contacted and nominated me 
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as their choice of available applicants for a tenured position in their de- 
partment. They never realized that those who abhorred my presence on 
the campus wanted to see me on the faculty of Afro-American studies 
least of all because that would be the most difficult position from which to 
dislodge me, and the position would provide me the greatest access to 
Black students and faculty— on the face of it a clear and present danger 
to the plans that were brewing in some quarters for both me and others in 
the UC Berkeley Black community. 

Adding to official concern over my continued presence on campus was 
the fact that in the fall of 1974, primarily in response to a report indi- 
cating an accelerating decline in Black student enrollment as well as faculty 
and staff recruitment, I had organized a broad coalition of minority and 
progressive white students to protest university duplicity in creating and 
perpetuating the situation. The anger of certain university administrators 
and some of my senior colleagues in sociology over my role and involve- 
ment in the “October Coalition” was intense. But, a remark reportedly 
made by one angered administrator revealed a deeper concern. 

“Jeez. If Edwards is pulling this kind of crap now, what’s he gonna 
do if he gets tenure?” 

The outcome of the career review was predictable. There were no 
grounds for immediate dismissal from the faculty, but I was handed a 
“two-year terminal appointment, without possibility of further review.” 

When I protested the decision to the chairman of the department and 
indicated that my contract stipulated a full tenure review as a condition 
of my affiliation with the university, the chairman of the department in- 
formed me that “it is unlikely that the department would support any 
effort you might make to have this decision overturned even though we 
voted to keep you on the faculty until the provisions of your contract are 
met.” 

It was only then that I found out that the same administrators who 
had called for the career review had also made the decision to terminate 
my faculty appointment short of a tenure review and against the vote of 
the sociology faculty. 

I informed the department chairman that if a majority of the depart- 
ment did not have the integrity to stand behind its own vote, I would 
approach the chancellor and the Board of Regents about the matter my- 
self— knowing full well that every department chairman wants to “run a 
smooth ship” at all costs. They will do almost anything to keep their 
department from “creating waves,” especially for people in high places. 
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It was only after I threatened to take the matter to the chancellor 
that the department chairman stated, “Harry. There is one possibility. Pos- 
sibly I could take it directly to the chancellor.” 

To which I responded, “Capital idea.” 

The chancellor overturned the negative decision, and ordered that I 
be “maintained on the faculty in full and complete standing,” and that at 
the appropriate time, I was to be “granted a full and judicious tenure 
review.” 

No explanation was ever forthcoming from the chancellor’s office as 
to why the decision of the dean and provost had been overturned. 

But on a visit to the dean’s office, it was made abundantly clear why 
the negative decision had been tendered in the first place. In the exact 
words of the dean: 

“There is evidence of serious problems in your teaching [a reference 
to the “professionally inadequate” examination]. I know nothing about 
your field, your work in it, or your politics . . . but if you and I lived 
for ninety years, we would probably never agree on anything. ... I think 
it was a serious mistake for this university to hire you, I think it is a mis- 
take to keep you on, and I believe it would be disastrous for you to be 
granted tenure.” 

In December of 1975, my ongoing conflict and confrontation with the 
university flared again over the issue of a research leave. I had arranged 
to take part in a tour of the People’s Republic of China as part of a 
delegation of sports sociologists, journalists, and athletes invited to China 
by the China All-Sports Federation and the China Association for Friend- 
ship with Foreign Countries. Ken Noel, then preparing to write his disserta- 
tion on the subject of “Sport, Politics, and Social Structure in the People’s 
Republic of China,” was also a member of the delegation. 

Not only were we both refused university research support to partici- 
pate in the project— unusual in and of itself considering that the China 
tour was then considered a rare and highly desirable research opportunity 
—but I was refused permission from the dean’s office even to take the 
trip, although three weeks of the planned four-week tour were to occur 
over Christmas vacation. 

For the one week that I would be unavailable to teach my only 
class that quarter, Introductory Sociology, I had arranged for three of 
my tenured colleagues in sociology to present lectures in their areas of 
specialization. 

The department of sociology had approved the plan and the chairman 
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hsd signed 2nd completed nil forms necessary to secure 3 one-week leave 
of absence for research purposes. 

The department’s decision to grant the leave was overruled by the 
dean and the provost, who were themselves again overruled when I pro- 
tested their action. 

In explanation of his action overruling the department, the dean indi- 
cated, in writing, that the three tenured sociologists who were to lecture 
in my introductory sociology class in their areas of professional prepara- 
tion and academic specialization “could not adequately cover for Ed- 
wards or substitute for him in teaching and guiding the progress of the 
class.” 

I considered this a very curious endorsement of my teaching pro- 
ficiency from a man who had only recently argued that my teaching was 
so poor that my faculty position should’ve been terminated “without 
possibility of further review.” 

The provost argued that his decision was based upon the issue of “ap- 
propriate funding” for the research leave. I received no reply when I 
informed him that I was funding the research myself, and that as far as 
funding my salary for the one week of instruction that I would be absent 
from campus, I would accept funding from the same source that would 
fund the salaries of some twenty-four other full-time faculty members 
who would be on temporary leave over that same period. 

Nevertheless, it took me nearly three months to get my full salary after 
my return from China. 

Despite the hassle over the research leave, I was able to complete the 
project. In June of 1976 I applied for a one-quarter leave to write up my 
research findings under the auspices of a program initiated by the chancel- 
lor’s office. 

The Career Development Program had as its stated goals: “To encour- 
age research by junior faculty members whose heavy involvement in coun- 
seling, curricular, committee, and other university and community activities 
has tended to divert their attention from basic research . . . and hence 
to lessen their chances of obtaining tenure.” 

I was granted a full academic quarter— approximately ten weeks— to 
complete work on a book and several articles based upon my China re- 
search and my observations of the relationships between sports, ideology, 
and social structure in that society. The quarter of leave time was spe- 
cifically granted for the purpose of “completing research in preparation 
for tenure review.” 

That is why I considered it odd that on the first day of my leave, the 
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chairman of the sociology department would request that I join him at 
lunch to “discuss my future at Berkeley.” 

I joined him at lunch the following day. We chatted about China 
briefly (he had been there also), about the weather, and about the work 
that I was doing in sports sociology. He then informed me that I was to 
be called up for tenure review immediately. 

When I reminded him that I was on leave from the university and had 
been awarded a grant from the chancellor’s office specifically for the pur- 
pose of preparing for tenure review, his response was, “The department 
has nothing to do with that. We have our duties and what goes on between 
you and the chancellor’s office really doesn’t concern us. We expect you to 
submit all requested materials within the deadline stipulated. You have 
approximately ten days to comply.” 

When I protested the short notice, he indicated that he would see what 
he could do about getting me an extension. 

Just as we were about to leave the little Telegraph Avenue Hofbrau, 
I turned to him and said: 

“This is going to turn into the funkiest situation in the history of the 
department. A lot of people are going to come out of this stinking like 
hell and looking very bad. And I am not going to be the last one.” 

And with that, we paid our separate checks and went our separate 
ways. 

The materials I submitted to the department (under protest) were 
voluminous. There were three books and two contracts with publishers for 
two others— an Introductory Sociology textbook and a monograph on the 
crisis in Black higher education. 

Also submitted were more than fifty articles, reprints, and excerpts 
of articles on the sociology of sports, race relations, and the family. Docu- 
mentation of the numerous committees I’d served on, the hundreds of lec- 
tures I’d given by invitation at as many universities, and the fact that I’d 
taught year-round (including summers) and instructed over nine thousand 
of the thirty-eight thousand students to enroll in sociology courses in the 
department since my joining the thirty-six-member faculty in 1970— all of 
this and more was presented as evidence that I deserved a tenured appoint- 
ment at the University of California at Berkeley. 

I spent the entire ten weeks of my leave gathering and copying ma- 
terials in support of my case for tenure. And no matter how much I 
submitted, there was always a request for more— copies of all book re- 
views I’d authored, copies of all reviews of my books, copies of all popular 
magazine articles I’d written, copies of all articles I’d published in aca- 
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demic journals, a list of all the universities I’d lectured at since coming 
to Berkeley, a list of all the universities adopting my books for use in 
sociology classes, a list of all the journals for which I’d referred articles 
by other authors. 

However, despite the voluminous materials submitted and the uncon- 
scionable circumstances of my tenure review, on January n, 1977, the 
third day of instruction for the winter academic quarter, I received a call 
from a New York Times reporter asking me for my response “to being 
denied tenure by a split vote of the faculty of the department of sociology.” 
I had been in class all day and this was the first that I had heard of the 
decision, though I was far from surprised at the outcome. My response 
was emphatic: 

“I am going to turn the lights out at the University of California at 
Berkeley. I am going to be the last one to leave.” 

After talking to the reporter, I went directly to the department chair- 
man’s office and demanded a proper and written notice of tenure denial. 

The next day, I received a two-sentence statement in my mailbox: 
“You have been denied tenure. You may receive a terminal year.” 

(I interpreted the "may” as an implied threat: To wit, if I attempted 
to fight the tenure denial, I would be dismissed from the university at the 
end of the current academic year, despite the usual courtesy of granting a 
terminal year to dismissed faculty members.) 

I contacted the chairman later that day and indicated my intention to 
fight the denial. His response was that there was “nowhere on record any 
incidence of a tenure denial at the departmental level being overturned at 
any major American university.” This was the first reason that I decided 
to fight the case in the open, in the arena of public debate rather than 
within the all too often incestuous and self-serving bureaucracy of uni- 
versity grievance machinery. The second was that the one thing I learned 
in a class on organizational behavior at Cornell was that no formal or- 
ganization likes to have its real internal operating procedures and decision- 
making criteria subjected to public examination and judgment. A pro- 
fessional body such as the department of sociology would most certainly 
be no exception. As I stated to one of my detractors, “I can stand the 
sunshine. I wonder if the department can?” 

The next day I called a press conference and stated that significant 
segments of the sociology department and the university administration had 
entered into collusion in order to perpetrate an act of “bureaucratic lynch- 
ing”; that the decision to deny me tenure was racist and politically moti- 
vated; and that if the university failed to overturn that decision, it could 
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only be interpreted to mean that UC Berkeley endorses the idea that the 
achievement of tenure should be determined by the color of the applicant’s 
skin and the substance of his politics, rather than by the quality of his 
scholarship. 

And I reiterated the point that I intended to be “the last one to leave.” 
The week of struggle that followed the tenure decision saw several un- 
precedented occurrences. Five of the sociology faculty members who voted 
that tenure should be granted wrote, signed, and made public a minority 
statement deploring the denial— an act unheard of in academic circles. 

Black faculty from other departments also signed and released a state- 
ment critical of the decision, as did more than fifty other UC Berkeley 
faculty members— acts that were also unprecedented. 

Fifty-four of the sixty-nine graduate students in the department of so- 
ciology signed a petition and submitted it to the chancellor, as did over 
five thousand undergraduates at the university, all protesting the decision 
on grounds that it was blatantly and unconscionably racist and political. 

The case received widespread and largely sympathetic television news 
coverage, was reported in all the national news magazines and major news- 
papers, and became a subject of international debate when stories about 
the tenure denial began to appear in British newspapers such as the Lon- 
don Times and Manchester Guardian, and later in both Eastern and 
Western Bloc European newspapers. 

Then Russian newspapers began to feature the case as evidence of 
“U.S. human rights violation.” 

In March of 1977, my supporters and I worked with other progressive 
campus and community groups to stage the largest protest rally to take 
place on Berkeley’s campus since the antiwar demonstrations of the late 
1960s. 

At that rally, I read a telegram that I had just sent to President Jimmy 
Carter: 

PRESIDENT JIMMY CARTER 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
THE WHITE HOUSE 
1600 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: 

IT IS WITH THE DEEPEST SINCERITY AND GREATEST EXPECTATION THAT I 
AND MY ASSOCIATES PETITION YOU CONCERNING A GRAVE SITUATION OF RACIST 
RETRENCHMENT THAT IS AFOOT IN AMERICAN SOCIETY TODAY, AND THAT IN 
EVERY REALM OF MINORITY LIFE IS RELENTLESSLY ERODING THE CIVIL AND 
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HUMAN RIGHTS GAINS OF THE 1950s AND I96OS. AND IT APPEARS, MR. PRESI- 
DENT, THAT OUR HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS ARE IN THE FOREFRONT 
OF THIS RETRENCHMENT. THE COLLEGE ENROLLMENT OF MINORITIES HAS 
DROPPED PRECIPITOUSLY UNDER ITS ONSLAUGHT. RACIST RESTRICTIONS UPON 
MINORITY HIRING AND PROMOTION IN ADMINISTRATIVE, FACULTY AND STAFF 
POSITIONS HAVE BEEN REIMPOSED CONTRARY IN MOST INSTANCES TO STATED 
POLICY AS WELL AS ESTABLISHED LAW. MR. PRESIDENT, BY DELIBERATE IN- 
TENT AND SYSTEMATIC DESIGN, THE BUREAUCRATIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
LYNCHING OF MINORITIES IN AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION HAS EMERGED AS 
A FRIGHTENING BUT UNDENIABLY PATTERNED REALITY. 

WE HAVE BEEN INFORMED BY THE HEW OFFICE OF CIVIL RIGHTS EN- 
FORCEMENT, HIGHER EDUCATION BRANCH, THAT NATIONALLY ONLY FIVE 
POSITIONS HAVE BEEN ALLOCATED TO INVESTIGATE COMPLAINTS OF CIVIL 
RIGHTS AND AFFIRMATIVE ACTION VIOLATIONS, AND THAT BECAUSE OF THESE 
STAFFING CONSTRAINTS, THIS FEDERAL AGENCY IS UNABLE TO EVEN REVIEW, 
MUCH LESS INVESTIGATE, COMPLAINTS CONCERNING SUCH VIOLATIONS IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 

THIS AMONG OTHER EXAMPLES OF A DEMONSTRABLE AND CLEARLY EVI- 
DENT LACK OF COMMITMENT AT THE FEDERAL LEVEL TO THE ENFORCEMENT 
OF MINORITY RIGHTS HAS GIVEN SUPPORT AND COMFORT TO THOSE WHO 
WOULD ROLL MINORITY GAINS IN EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER AREAS BACK TO 
1954 AND BEYOND. INDEED, MR. PRESIDENT, THE SITUATION HAS DETERIORATED 
TO SUCH AN EXTENT THAT NO LESS AN INSTITUTION THAN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA, AT RISK OF ITS MORAL, ETHICAL AND ACADEMIC INTEGRITY, 
HAS BEEN EMBOLDENED TO ENTER A COLLUSIVE CONSPIRACY TERMINATING 
IN THE “BAKKE DECISION” A JUDICIAL TRAVESTY THAT PORTENDS NOTHING 
LESS FOR THIS NATION THAN THE DE FACTO RETURN TO THE SPIRIT OF A 
SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY STIPULATING “SEPARATE BUT EQUAL.” 

THEREFORE, MR. PRESIDENT, THOUGH I AND MANY OTHERS HAVE BEEN 
VICTIMIZED PERSONALLY IN THIS SITUATION THE CONCERNS OF MY ASSOCI- 
ATES AND MYSELF EXTEND TO THE MUCH BROADER QUESTION OF THE FUTURE 
OF CIVIL AND HUMAN RIGHTS ENFORCEMENT IN THIS SOCIETY. 

MR. PRESIDENT, WE ARE ASKING THAT YOU PUBLICLY AND UNEQUIVO- 
CALLY THROW THE FULL MORAL AND EXECUTIVE WEIGHT OF YOUR OFFICE 
AS WELL AS YOUR PERSONAL LEADERSHIP BEHIND THE EFFORTS NOW UNDER 
WAY TO HALT THE REVERSE AND CURRENT TREND TOWARD OFFICIALLY MAN- 
DATED, RAMPAGING RACISM IN THE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION AND 
OTHER REALMS OF MINORITY LIFE IN THIS NATION. 

SIR, IT IS WITH A MOST PROFOUND SENSE OF CONCERN AND URGENCY 
THAT WE AWAIT AND EAGERLY ANTICIPATE YOUR CONSCIENTIOUS REPLY. 

MOST RESPECTFULLY YOURS, 

PROF. HARRY EDWARDS 
DEPT. OF SOCIOLOGY 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 
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Though I received no direct reply from the president, the April I, 
1977, issue of U.S. News and World Report in its “Washington Whispers” 
feature reported that the chancellor of the University of California at 
Berkeley had received a phone call from the White House urging 
that the decision to deny my tenure be overturned, a phone call that was 
“denied all around.” 

I was amused by the fact that my tenure denial had been criticized 
in the Soviet press, that I had received letters of support from officials I’d 
met on my tour of the People’s Republic of China and now the president 
of the United States was rumored to have urged a reversal of the decision. 

But the most curious development to emerge relative to the tenure 
denial was a document I obtained through the Freedom of Information 
Act, which showed that almost five months before my official employment 
at the university had even begun, and only three days after I had 
signed and returned my contract to the department of sociology, some 
official of the university had indicated to the FBI that I had been “hired 
by the university on a temporary basis,” even though the only reason I 
had accepted the unsolicited job offer in the first place was because I had 
been assured in writing that it was a ladder-rank, tenure-track position 
salaried out of permanent full-time employment funds specifically allotted 
to the department of sociology. 

In April of 1977, the chancellor’s office announced the formation of a 
“special committee” to review my case. 

While the review was going on, I received word that my mother had 
died. At the time, the only image of my mother that I was able to bring to 
mind was thirty years old, an image seen through the eyes of a five-year- 
old child, the way she appeared in the mirror the day that I started school 
as she brushed my hair back and asked me repeatedly if I was sure that 
I had put on my clean underwear in case I was “hit by a car crossing the 
street and had to be taken to the hospital.” 

My father had become an invalid following a series of strokes brought 
on by too much hard work and suffering, too much stress while trying to 
prove that a Black man could stay honest, maintain his self-respect, hold 
his family together, and feed, clothe, and house a wife and eight children 
on sixty-five dollars a week in a white supremacist society. He took my 
mother’s death hard. He never really stopped loving her despite their 
turbulent marriage, the long years of separation, and remarriage for them 
both. 

I never stopped loving her either. And I’m glad that I did not neglect 
to tell her so. 
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In July of 1977, the decision to deny me tenure was reversed. No 
grounds were given except for the brief statement I received: “After re- 
view of your case, the chancellor’s office is pleased to inform you that it 
has been decided that you are qualified for and deserving of tenure on 
the faculty of the University of California at Berkeley.” 
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Shortly after the decision was made public, I received a call from the 
New York Times reporter who had originally broken the news to me of 
the tenure denial. 

He wanted to know why I had fought so hard to stay at the university 
if it was so racist. Why didn’t I seek employment at a Black university, 
most of which could most certainly use my services and skills? I gave him 
three reasons: 

“First, too many people don’t want me at the University of California. 
That is reason enough for me to fight like hell to stay here. 

“Second, if I were not at Berkeley, someone else would be in the posi- 
tion that I hold, and the chances are very good that he would be doing 
something quite different than I’m doing— and he would, probably be 
doing it to Black folks. 

“And third, I deserve to be here. I don’t mind that I had to teach 
more students than anybody else, or that I had to publish more in more 
places than anybody else, or that I had to do more in terms of department, 
university, and community service than anybody else. I believe that Black 
people must be prepared to work harder than anybody else because we’re 
in worse shape politically, socially, economically, educationally, and by 
every other measure than anybody else. But after we’ve done all of this, 
and we are still denied our full due, then we should fight like hell. And we 
should fight harder and with more determination than anybody else. We 
should utterly refuse to lose.” 

In the fall of 1978, a writer for Black Thoughts Journal, a UC Berke- 
ley Black student publication asked me about my statement that “I am 
going to turn out the lights at Berkeley. I am going to be the last one to 
leave.” He wanted to know if I seriously intended to stay at UC. 

I informed him that I was so serious about being the last one to 
leave UC Berkeley that I had made it a provision of my last will and 
testament that my ashes are to be secretly spread on the Berkeley campus 
so that I literally wouldn’t leave until the place was bulldozed. 

After reading the interview, an administrator and longtime antago- 
nist of mine informed me during a chance meeting on campus one day 
that “the improper disposal of human remains was a violation of Cali- 
fornia state and Berkeley city laws.” 

I looked at him for a moment, and then with a completely straight 
face said: “Well, I’ll tell you what. When that day comes, somebody can 
sweep me up and perform a citizen’s arrest on my ashes. And, on that oc- 
casion, I promise to go quietly and without protest.” 

As I walked away, he looked at me as if I were completely insane. 
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Pieces of the Action 

WELL, THE THREE great powers have 
agreed on one thing this year, and that’s Harry 
Edwards, the outspoken black sociologist per- 
haps best known for organizing protests by 
black athletes at the ’68 Olympics. In their 
official newspapers, Russia and China both 
editorialized that Edwards should be granted 
tenure at UC-Berkeley — after which, accord- 
ing to campus rumor, President Carter phoned 
the Cal Chancellor’s office to recommend the 
same action. During the past summer, Prof. 
Edwards indeed was granted tenure, but, as 
itemed here a few days ago, the UC campus 
phone directory for the fall season fails to list 
him. “In other words,” says Prof. Edwards good- 
naturedly, “for providing the only issue the 
three great nations have agreed upon in 20 
years, I have been awarded the No Bell Peace 
Prize!” 

★ ★ ★ 


Throughout the entire tenure struggle, the only rationalization for the 
tenure denial that I ever heard was that some senior professors in the de- 
partment deemed race relations and sports unworthy as primary subjects 
of sociological investigation, that they were not sociologically relevant 
areas! Race relations was held to be a minor subarea of stratification, and 
sports were regarded simply as “the legitimate subject matter of physical 
educators— not sociologists.” 

Of course there were those both inside and outside academia who felt 
quite differently. For example, in commenting upon what is perhaps the 
best-known synthesis of my ideas on both sports and race relations— a 
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series of rebuttals to theories purporting a race-linked basis for Black 
athletic superiority— no less a literary figure and American traditionalist 
than James A. Michener, in his Sports in America, not only reprints and 
cites substantial portions of my work but states: 

It fell to Dr. Harry Edwards to lead the fight against [racial theories in sports] 
and he did so in a series of beautifully reasoned articles reminiscent of the 
nineteenth century when the world’s top scientists were arguing in measured 
prose the strengths and defects of Darwinism. I recommend Edwards’ argu- 
mentation most warmly. . . . 

And, curiously, no one stepped forward to defend the position that race re- 
lations and sports were unworthy of sociological study in and of themselves 
when I pointed out that Roots (race relations) was second only to one of 
the NFL Superbowl games (sports) in terms of numbers of American 
viewers. If phenomena commanding the attention and involvement of 80 
to 150 million people in the most advanced society on earth are not “so- 
ciologically relevant,” then what is, and by whose definitions? 




From Crises to 
Catastrophe or Community: 
The Struggle That Must Be 


No other Western country permits such a large proportion of its people to 
endure the lives we press on our poor. To make four-fifths of a nation more 
affluent than any people in history, we have degraded one-fifth mercilessly. 

—1968 Report of the Citizens 
Inquiry into Hunger 


As I survey the fruits of my first thirty-five years, I find occasion for 
both celebration and regret. I have burned some bridges and I have built 
a few. And looking down what promises to be a very long, difficult, and 
dangerous road into the future, I find cause for both optimism and concern. 

I am an educator. And I have come to harbor a conscious commit- 
ment to inciting people to think and to act upon the basis of that thought. 
Perhaps the greatest challenge confronting us today is the temptation to 
delegate or simply to allow others to assume the awesome responsibili- 
ties of doing our thinking for us— either because critical problems appear 
too technical and complex, because some messiah appears to have the 
divine truth, or because we are simply too lazy, too apathetic, or too busy 
living to be bothered with life. 

My purpose has long been to contribute toward the development of 
what C. Wright Mills called “political intellectuals”— people who unceas- 
ingly strive to understand the interconnectedness and interdependence of 
personal circumstance and public issues, and who are dedicated to em- 
ploying those understandings toward creating a better, more humane so- 
ciety and world. 

Mine is a good deal more than simply a professional or academic com- 
mitment to this regard. I am convinced that substantial, if not decisive, 
numbers of Americans must become political intellectuals if our nation is 
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to survive the last two decades of the twentieth century as a humane and 
stable social system. Otherwise, I fear that competition for diminishing 
valuables and the sheer complexity of the contradictions that now haunt 
this society will doom us all to deteriorating and increasingly desperate 
circumstances as America moves inexorably from crises to chaos to 
catastrophe. 

Maybe, just maybe, in the final analysis, we will discover that not even 
our understanding and our commitment to humane action will save us. But 
lacking such understanding and purposeful, progressive action, it is a near 
certainty that not only will our abilities to influence the future positively be 
severely diminished, but we will in all likelihood accelerate the loss of 
ground already gained. And the evidence is that the backward slide has 
already begun to speed up. 

America is confronted with potentially catastrophic situations in a be- 
wildering array of areas— including energy, the environment, the econ- 
omy, political and military affairs, and others. And it appears that even 
among ourselves, we Americans are already engaged in sporadic frontier 
clashes over definitions of the situation. It seems Western societies gen- 
erally, and America in particular, are slipping toward critical mass in their 
structural capabilities of reconciling fundamental contradictions. It seems 
that the dose of traditional remedy now required to neutralize the impact of 
long-standing systematic deficiencies approximates overdose proportions. 
Under the circumstances, whose prescriptions and prognoses will prevail? 
Will the future be founded upon broad-based, progressive, and humane 
democratic participation in decision-making processes, or upon triage, 
wherein ever increasing numbers of people are categorically defined as 
irretrievable and unsalvageable, thereby dooming them to systematic, ma- 
lignant neglect? Can we as a society afford the tragic waste of human 
potential, the multitudes seething in rage, the moral and social bankruptcy 
implicit in the emergence of a “Lost Generation” of young people? The 
developing answers to these and other critical issues give ample cause for 
concern. 

If we define democracy as a system of power in which those who are 
vitally affected by such decisions as are made and implemented exercise 
an effective voice in those decisions, then it is undeniable that today the 
average American enjoys little more democracy than was enjoyed by people 
in the Southend of East St. Louis when I was growing up there. More than 
one political commentator has laid the sense of powerlessness generally 
prevalent throughout American society today— especially as it is re- 
flected in American voting apathy— to precisely this fact. 
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Society-wide and in every socioeconomic strata, alcoholism and abuse 
of legal and illegal drugs are epidemic. Today in many suburban and 
inner-city schools, surprise raids on lockers and student searches are car- 
ried out in an effort to control a severe drug abuse problem in the 
schools. In one Hammond, Indiana, school district, dogs are actually 
brought into the classroom to sniff out students carrying drugs on their per- 
sons and to help detect those student lockers where drugs might be stashed. 

Violence and vandalism in the schools have reached catastrophic pro- 
portions. One hundred and ten thousand teachers were physically assaulted 
in 1978; thousands of teachers leave the profession each year due to frus- 
tration and stress, while many of those who stay on suffer from perpetual 
cases of “teacher burn-out”— the same battle fatigue suffered by many of 
my teachers at Hughes-Quinn Junior High School in the 1950s; ritualistic 
custodial care and disciplinary concerns consume increasing amounts of 
time sorely needed for legitimate educational activities. 

Student vandalism and violence against other students and school per- 
sonnel have become so serious and widespread that many school districts 
are finding it extremely difficult to obtain personal-injury and property in- 
surance at an affordable price. And this holds true regardless of the dis- 
tricts’ demographic composition or location. 

Twenty percent of all this nation’s senior high schools— and not neces- 
sarily the same 20 percent— report five or more serious crimes each month. 
Eleven percent of all high school and junior high school students have 
something stolen from them each month at school, as do 25 percent of the 
nation’s teachers. 

Twenty-five percent of all high school seniors leave school before 
graduating, and 13 percent of those who continue through graduation are 
graduated illiterate— unable to read or write well enough to make their 
way in this society. One of the chief factors contributing to female high 
school drop-outs is teenage pregnancy, which accounted for over half of 
the $9.2 billion spent in the 1978 fiscal year by the federal government 
(not counting expenditures by private and local public aid agencies) on 
Aid to Dependent Children. The Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America describes teenage pregnancy as the leading population control 
problem in America and adds: “It is no longer valid to assume that the 
poor and members of minorities make up the bulk of these pregnancies; 
whites and the middle class generally are very strongly represented. We 
have a national epidemic of pregnancies.” 

Crimes of practically every sort are on the increase for virtually every 
group for which crime statistics are kept. Murders of children one to four 
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years old are up 80 percent over 1968 rates. An American citizen today 
has a greater chance of being murdered at the hands of a fellow American 
than a front-line soldier had of being killed in either World War II or the 
Korean War. In fact, over the nine years of the Vietnam War, more Ameri- 
cans were killed by other Americans in homicides at home than were killed 
by the enemy in Southeast Asia. It is therefore all the more unsettling that, 
according to a 1979 report of the National Center for Health Statistics, 
the average American is today 50 percent more likely to commit suicide 
than to be murdered. Indeed, in 1977, a larger percentage of Americans 
committed suicide than in any year since 1940. The suicide rate of Ameri- 
cans fifteen to twenty-four years of age increased by more than 90 percent 
between 1968 and 1977. White males led the suicide statistics with rates 
60 percent higher than those of Black males, three times higher than those 
of white women, and five times higher than those of Black women. And 
suicide is still on the increase. 

People afflicted with varying degrees of mental incapacity wander the 
streets of many major American cities due to the impact of tax revolts, 
poorly planned and implemented mental health programs, and simple ne- 
glect. Today it seems that adequate social services stop not only at the 
edge of the ghetto, but of most communities. 

A burgeoning divorce rate is disturbing simply as a factual human 
tragedy. But no less significantly, as C. Wright Mills observes in The 
Sociological Imagination: 

Inside a marriage, a man and a woman may experience personal troubles, 
but when the divorce rate during the first four years of marriage is 250 out 
of every one-thousand attempts (a 25 percent divorce rate), this is an in- 
dication of a structural issue having to do with the institutions of marriage 
and the family and all other institutions that bear upon them [which is to 
say all other institutions period, since marriage and the family are integral 
and interdependent components of the social system]. 

Today the divorce rate is approaching four hundred out of every one 
thousand marriages, or 40 percent, and this figure does not include those 
spouses who simply desert their mates and families. Furthermore, husband 
and wife beating is approaching epidemic proportions. According to find- 
ings reported in Behind Closed Doors, a book by a University of New 
Hampshire sociologist, over 7.5 million couples experience physical as- 
saults in their relationships each year in the United States, a fact that might 
partially explain why more wives than children ran away from home in 

1978. 
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From a purely personal perspective, today it seems that neither my 
affluence, nor my middle-class integrated life-style, nor all my college 
degrees and Ivy League credentials are sufficient to insulate me and my 
family from realities that I at one time had assumed to be characteristic 
only of life in the Black underfooting, of places such as the Southend of 
East St. Louis. I cannot even feel confident that I have progressed beyond 
the inadvertent consumption of “rice” from time to time, as became evident 
in 1974 when I and other Americans across this nation were asked to return 
millions of cans of maggot-infested tuna to supermarkets. 

In the face of these and other considerations, I have more than once 
pondered the present circumstances and future prognosis for Black people 
as well as for America generally. And / have concluded that to walk 
through the streets of Watts, East. St. Louis, or Harlem is to see where 
America is headed as a society and what it has already become as a na- 
tion. For what happens to Afro-Americans eventually happens to all 
Americans. It just happens to Afro-Americans first. 

There appear to be at least four major factors that will critically in- 
fluence the future of Black social, political, and economic progress in 
America. 

The first is the intensity and scope of anti-Black sentiments within the 
white community. At present, such sentiments appear to be growing. Not 
only are such traditionally racist groups as the American Nazis, the Ku 
KIux Klan, and the White Citizens’ Councils experiencing a new and vio- 
lent resurgence and an apparently expanded appeal, but some ethnic 
whites who have traditionally been allied with Blacks have developed into 
staunch opponents of some key Black strategies and programs. The motto 
of the U.S. Black Congressional Caucus is indeed accurate: We neither 
have nor can we afford permanent friends or permanent enemies— only 
permanent interests. 

Blacks should not, however, allow themselves to be sucked into any 
Black-ethnic white confrontation. In the middle and late 1960s, it was a 
supposed Afro-American/ Italian- American confrontation centered in New- 
ark, New Jersey, that was played up in the press. In the early and middle 
1970s, it was a purported Afro-American/Irish-American dispute cen- 
tered in Boston that drew headline press attention. So today we should not 
be hoodwinked into some warped and senseless confrontation with Jews, 
the latest would-be ethnic arch-enemy of Blacks. The fact is that whether 
it is a confrontation taking place in Newark in 1966, or in Boston in 1976, 
or in New York City in 1979, any Black differences with Italians, or with 
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Irishmen, or with Jews, or with any other white group is merely part of the 
same four-hundred-year-old struggle— Black folks struggling with white 
folks over white racism. And the ethnicity of the particular white folks in- 
volved hasn’t mattered in the past, doesn’t matter today, and will matter 
even less in the future. What difference would it have made if George Wal- 
lace had been a Jew when he stood in the doorway of the University of 
Alabama, or if Lester Maddox had been an Italian or an Irishman when 
he passed out ax handles to white patrons at his segregated chicken restau- 
rant for use in beating Blacks seeking to be served? None. Absolutely none 
at all. No more difference than it made that Viola Liuzzo was of Italian 
ancestry, or that two of the civil rights workers killed in Philadelphia, 
Mississippi (Goodman and Schwerner) were Jews. They, like John Brown, 
must always be revered as heroic martyrs to Black liberation and the 
struggle for human dignity generally, not because of their religion or 
ethnicity but because of their actions. 

In all likelihood, Blacks will in the short run face increased white hos- 
tility as economic and political circumstances continue to deteriorate in 
American society and to mesh with critical international concerns. 

A second cluster of critical concerns affecting the future of Blacks 
in America is the accumulated disabilities and deficiencies already estab- 
lished in the Black subculture. Institutional underdevelopment in particular 
is likely to be extremely difficult to correct and could very well intensify. 
Education, the economy. Black political structures, the family, and even 
religion are likely to require major reassessment as to their viability and di- 
rection over the last two decades of this century. And there is some evi- 
dence that the institutions of Black society— as is true of their counterparts 
in American society as a whole— already may be falling into deepening con- 
ditions of inadequacy and disarray relative to the problems confronting 
Black people and challenging their resources and resourcefulness. 

The third, and perhaps most important factor affecting the future of 
Afro-Americans will be the dispositions that Black people cultivate con- 
cerning themselves and their responsibilities to themselves and posterity 
in American society. A slave cannot be freed against his will and an op- 
pressed people cannot be liberated without their full participation. We must 
understand that despite this nation’s great power and wealth, even were it 
willing, there are some things that are simply not America’s to give; e.g., a 
sense of purpose, a vision of the future, and a determination to progress 
as a people. 

And the last factor affecting the future of Blacks in America is the in- 
ternational situation confronting American society as a whole. In order to 
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grasp fully the relationships here we must understand the historical 
character of America’s political and economic disposition toward the world. 
For, in the contradictions inherent in that disposition, lie the origins of the 
crises now looming and threatening the future of us all. 

Through great struggle and sacrifice, Black people made the 1950s and 
1960s a period of unprecedented social, educational, and political achieve- 
ment. Yet only midway through the 1970s it was already unquestionably 
clear that America was well beyond the “white blacklash” phase of 
racist retrenchment and had embarked upon a course that, in the words of 
Scientific American publisher Gerard Piel, could only result in “at first, 
reversing and, then, breaking the back of the Second Reconstruction [au- 
thor’s emphasis].” Thus, Afro-Americans today are confronted with a crisis 
whose magnitude is without comparison in modern history. Its origins 
generate from a melange of long-festering intertwined domestic and inter- 
national contradictions of principle, policy, process, and practice whose 
cumulative impact has been at long last to undermine the two fundamental 
assumptions at the very foundations of the American way of life— the as- 
sumptions that (1) there exists an infinite supply of cheap energy and 
(2) that the capitalist economic system has an infinite capacity to expand. 
We must now recognize that neither assumption is valid: Energy today is 
revealed to be neither infinite nor cheap, and capitalist economic systems 
generally are in a struggle not just for expansion but for survival. 

It is already evident that even for white society, these conditions must 
inescapably end in the eventual demise of the traditional American dream 
as a concept, much less as a potentially achievable reality. And because the 
leadership structure (individuals, organizations, and institutions) in white 
America has long since initiated characteristically John Wayne efforts to 
sustain vested interests in the traditions of the dream, while simultaneously 
attempting to buy time in hopes of managing unmanageable contradic- 
tions, Black society stands on the threshold of victimization unparalleled 
since the betrayal of the first Reconstruction over a century ago. It is 
largely this effort to salvage vested interests and, of necessity, to sustain 
obsolete, indeed, if not malignant traditions that has compelled an in- 
tensification and quickening in the pace of anti-Black reaction in vogue 
since the onset of the 1970s across the total spectrum of American institu- 
tions. In short, Black America is confronted by a crisis of catastrophic pro- 
portions today because white America, with which our fate is intertwined, 
is embroiled in irreconcilable and potentially calamitous contradictions. 

The roots of these contradictions, and therefore of Afro-America’s his- 
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torical, current, and deepening predicament, lie at the Very social, eco- 
nomic, and political foundations of this society. From its origins as thirteen 
slaveholding British colonies, to its emergence after World War I as a 
major world power, to its foreign adventures of the recent past, America 
has employed military, economic, and political might to exploit other 
people and other people’s resources toward the end of unduly benefiting it- 
self. It began, of course, with the annihilation of the native American in 
order to secure domination over his land, mineral, and other resources. It 
continued with the dehumanization and enslavement of Africans in order 
to guarantee the abundant supply of free labor necessary to the unprece- 
dented economic development first of the colonies, and later of the agrarian 
economy of a new and rapidly expanding sovereign nation. Since the post- 
Civil War era (with industrial development firmly established as this na- 
tion’s economic base) the expansion of world trade, investment and the ex- 
ploitation of foreign labor, raw materials and natural resources have been 
the lifeline of America’s economic system. Thus, what many regard as a 
major and enduring goal of the U.S. governing apparatus (as Professor 
John Gurley of Stanford University reminds us in his work Challenges to 
Capitalism: Marx, Lenin and Mao ) has been to expand and to preserve 
U.S. corporate domination over foreign economic resources and mar- 
kets. Hence, for decades top government executives and advisory positions 
such as those of the secretaries of state, treasury, and defense, the heads 
of the three armed services, the chairman of the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission, and the director of the CIA have been filled mostly by busi- 
nessmen, corporation lawyers, and wealthy financiers— the rich and super- 
rich who shuffle back and forth between business and government. 

The major economic goal of this ruling elite has historically been pur- 
sued in several ways. One method has been to extend “economic aid” to 
so-called underdeveloped countries. While this tactic has been rationalized 
chiefly as a manifestation of America’s humane concern for the more back- 
ward nations of the world, in point of fact, a prime incentive for using 
taxpayers’ money in foreign-aid ventures has been to cover the overhead 
cost of major U.S. corporations operating in these countries— that is, to 
provide power sources, facilities, equipment for training low-paid native 
labor, harbors, roads, and marketing facilities that would otherwise have 
to be paid for by the investing private corporations. 

Of course, once the money was invested, the investment had to be 
protected. So, a substantial portion of foreign aid was dispensed in the form 
of military hardware and technical assistance under the guise of safeguard- 
ing democracy. Here, too, however, there were suspiciously consistent 
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corollary benefits that accrued to U.S. corporate interests. Military aid in 
defense of democracy still protects client governments (such as those in 
South Africa, Brazil, Chile, the Dominican Republic, and Haiti) from the 
opposition of some of their own people. This military aid frequently en- 
ables client governments to quell threatening liberation movements nearby, 
or to provide secure bases for U.S. counterrevolutionary and counterin- 
surgency adventures. But, most important, foreign military aid continues 
to promote the largest single industry in America— U.S. weapons and air- 
craft sales. In 1979, among nations the U.S. ranked first in weapons sales. 
Any time the private corporate sector of the economy is substantially de- 
pendent upon defense contracts to maintain solvency, a cut in defense 
spending becomes all but completely impossible— especially when produc- 
tion and sales of consumer commodities are down due to recession and high 
unemployment. (Thus in 1976, 1977, 1978, and 1979, we have seen cuts 
in all manner of domestic service programs as the economic situation has 
continued to deteriorate— hot lunch programs for school children, food 
stamps for the poor, aid to the aged, disabled, and unemployed. But the 
defense budget has climbed continually.) 

Also, toward the end of achieving its economic goals, the U.S. govern- 
ment has cultivated the elites of developing countries, hoping that these 
potential or actual leaders would come to define the interests of their na- 
tions as synonymous with those of the U.S. In support of these regimes, the 
U.S. has trained police forces and conducted counterinsurgency opera- 
tions throughout the Third World, the main purpose being to annihilate 
all liberation movements that threaten American corporate interests, 
whether they be nationalistic, communistic, or whatever. When all else 
fails, the U.S. has used American military might to secure its economic life- 
lines. Thus, American troops stationed around the world are not so much 
safeguarding the freedoms of local clientele as much as they are keeping 
these areas open for profit making and labor and resource exploitation. 

In the past eighty years, the U.S. government has used American troops 
to invade other countries forty times, an average of once every two years, 
not counting two world wars and a number of proxy wars where U.S.- 
backed regimes have invaded neighboring countries, or where unfriendly 
governments were covertly overthrown to protect American corporate in- 
terests. There were twenty-three military invasions of Latin America by 
U.S. military forces between 1898 and 1926 and a number elsewhere. And 
most of these occurred before communism in its national political form was 
ever known. 

When communism did emerge in Russia in 1917, the U.S. joined 
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with other capitalist interests in attempts to wipe it out. The U.S. intervened 
in China’s civil war, sent its troops in massive waves to enforce a division of 
Korea in 1950, used force to overthrow a legitimate Guatemalan govern- 
ment in 1954; landed marines in Lebanon in 1958; organized an invasion 
of Cuba in 1961; carried out an armed invasion of the Dominican Repub- 
lic in 1965; bombed and bled Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos from 1963 
through 1975; and through its CIA helped to overthrow lawful govern- 
ments in Iran in 1953, Brazil in 1964, and Chile in 1973. And, of course, 
in the modem world the United States has no monopoly on militaristic 
adventures. In 1979, Vietnam invaded Cambodia and in turn was itself 
invaded by China. Similarly, Russia in the last half of the twentieth cen- 
tury has invaded Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and— in 1980— 
Afghanistan. 

Throughout the nineteenth century and well into the 1960s of this cen- 
tury, the U.S. found remolding the world to its own interests to be both 
relatively easy and uncontested. But this has grown more and more diffi- 
cult. For between 1917 and the 1960s, Russia grew into a legitimate 
superpower, and one that is currently in a fierce struggle with the U.S. for 
world political, economic, and military hegemony. Over recent years, each 
superpower, behind the cloak of detente and arms limitation, has in fact 
always been armed to the teeth and determined to control world resources. 
A third factor in the struggle is the People’s Republic of China. 

By playing the superpowers off against each other while stressing inde- 
pendence and nonalignment for Third World peoples, China hopes to be- 
come the leading model for and influence upon resource-rich developing 
countries. 

And then there is the recurrent instability and unpredictability of politi- 
cal developments in many Third World resource-rich countries. 

More than a quarter of the world’s population— over a billion people 
—already lives in situations so politically and socially unstable and violent 
as to constitute perpetual states of undeclared war. Furthermore, a growing 
number of, newly independent and revolutionary societies are showing in- 
creasing hostility to all external efforts at influence or control regardless of 
the “ism” being propagated. In the long run, the crises emerging in rela- 
tions with these societies may prove no less dangerous and potentially 
catastrophic than the struggles between the major nuclear powers. The 
crisis between the United States and post-Shah Iran illustrates the point. 

So, today, caught in a three-party struggle whose complexity is com- 
pounded by the realities of a largely unstable Third World, U.S. capitalism 
is more confined than at any point in its history. Large areas of the world, 
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such as most of Southeast Asia, have been completely removed from its di- 
rect control, and it is waging a fierce struggle for survival in still other 
areas, such as in Central and South America, the Carribean and the entire 
southern portion of the African continent. Indeed, the conclusion is ines- 
capable, as one surveys the sweep of the twentieth century, that U.S. eco- 
nomic interests have declined significantly as a world force and have lost 
much of their control over the world’s resources. Within the next twenty 
years, by the year 2000, the U.S. is going to be compelled by existing world 
political and military reality to pay increasingly high prices for access to 
foreign resources and markets or first to reverse and then to significantly 
roll back its traditionally expansionist economic goals and policies. It could 
possibly be forced to do both. And this may be the optimistic view. 

Speaking in Chicago in November of 1979, even the eternal optimist 
Billy Graham warned: 

Our world may be heading for a nuclear holocaust which will make 
Auschwitz seem like a minor dress rehearsal . . . Western society has fault- 
lines that could lead to an international “earthquake” . . . There is no sec- 
tion of the world that is immune from political and economic upheaval . . . 
The energy crisis is real; physical hunger and starvation stalk many parts of 
the earth ... As the cries of the hungry and starving get louder and louder, 
we are going to have to listen and change our life-styles— or we will be forced 
to do so or die. The world will no longer tolerate extremes of richness and 
poverty . . . And American culture is today afflicted with a mindless hedon- 
istic materialism. . . . 

Likewise, Professor Linus Pauling informs us that the alternative to 
such change is nuclear war of proportions so catastrophic that human 
civilization in all likelihood will cease to be, and human life will be re- 
duced to a cave existence. Even the OPEC nations on October 3, I 979 > 
warned that “Unless new oil reserves are discovered or alternatives to oil 
developed, World War III could very well erupt over control of diminish- 
ing oil supplies long before known reserves are exhausted some thirty years 
from now.” In this regard, perhaps it is instructive that all three parties to 
this major struggle have indeed dug underground caves in preparation for 
such an eventuality. And characteristically, each has provided caves con- 
sistent with its ideological orientation. China, in line with its professed 
proletarian communism, has provided sufficient cave space, water, and pro- 
visions to allow evacuation of many of its major cities, such as Shanghai 
with its twelve million people, in a matter of ten minutes; Russia, in line 
with its state bureaucratic socialism reportedly has provided cave space 
and other civil defense provisions adequate to sustain the entire Com- 
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munist party, economic, and government apparatus for one year in event 
of a nuclear attack. The United States, under its system of monopoly 
capitalism, has done virtually nothing in the way of popular civil defense. 
But it has provided ninety-six caves scattered across the country to serve 
the needs of the president and the executive branch of government (that 
ruling elite mentioned earlier) in event of a nuclear catastrophe. Along 
with adequate provisions and water to last one year, there was also stored 
away in the 1950s $4.5 billion in gold and silver— I presume in order to 
assure that these latter-day cavemen (it is not clear that women will be 
admitted) will be able to live in the style to which they had become ac- 
customed before the holocaust. 

This, then, is the major international contradiction confronting Amer- 
ica: The lifeblood of its economic system is drawn from unduly advan- 
tageous access to foreign energy resources and raw materials and expan- 
sion into foreign markets in a world where such access and expansion is 
increasingly less feasible due to prohibitive economic, political, and/or 
military costs. 

Domestic contradictions likewise abound and are directly related to the 
international situation. As a result of its no longer operating unchallenged 
in the procurement of foreign raw materials, resources, and markets at 
prices and by whatever means it found expedient, the U.S. domestic econ- 
omy has suffered badly. Prices have soared simultaneously with rapidly 
increasing unemployment, a phenomenon economists have termed “stagfla- 
tion”— and something that was supposed to be impossible. The single- 
family dwelling and the college education— two elements traditionally 
fundamental to the American dream— are already well beyond the means 
of the average American family. The average American is fortunate in 
fact to be able to secure the down payment on a “condominium,” “town 
house,” or “garden apartment,” many of which would be called “tene- 
ments” or “projects” if they were located in the inner cities rather than in 
the suburbs. And even when they can get into college and graduate, in- 
creasing numbers of people are finding themselves unable to secure em- 
ployment in their fields of preparation. 

In short, America’s traditional values, aspirations, and goals vis-a-vis 
the contemporary and, in all probability, the future potentialities of the 
American system to provide for these are in acute contradiction to one 
another. And the consequences loom, at best, dismal indeed. 

These domestic and international contradictions have resulted in many 
policies and practices in the political and economic realms that promise 
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to buy time for the established political and economic systems, at least in 
the short run. The American public is just now beginning to realize that 
the bubble has burst, that the picnic is over, that in a world where there 
is no such thing as a free lunch, the U.S. cannot go on indefinitely enjoy- 
ing a trillion-dollar-a-year banquet at the price of a substantial and increas- 
ing proportion of the world’s population being consigned, at least par- 
tially as a result, to eating its food off the ground— when there is food to 
eat at all. America has been on a 204-year consumer binge, and now it 
must face the realities of disengagement from this fantasy that was all too 
real, but that was fantasy nonetheless because it was based upon fallacious 
assumptions and definitions. (I find the comparison between this situation 
and the disengagement trauma of athletes compelling.) 

In part, this time buying involves changing the rules of the game in 
ways that redistribute the wealth of the nation so as to sustain corporate 
interests on the one hand, and appease the more privileged and powerful 
classes in society on the other. One way that this is accomplished is to cur- 
tail even further the legitimacy of traditional aspirations for broad cate- 
gories of people existing in the lower ranks of society. No society can long 
sustain order under circumstances where aspirations grossly outdis- 
tance the system’s existing, much less declining capabilities of fulfillment. 
Thus, a UN study, released in 1975, stated unequivocally that the major 
factor determining worldwide illiteracy rates was that all except two of 
twenty-six countries studied maintained unnecessarily high rates of illit- 
eracy in order to prevent their people from developing the ability to 
analyze and formulate demands that their governments were incapable 
and, in some instances, undesirous of meeting. 

Similarly, as early as March of 1976, in an issue of the Higher Educa- 
tion Daily, a professional education newsletter, a report by the Institute of 
Life Insurance warned: 

In the U.S., increasing numbers of highly educated persons competing for a 
shrinking supply of good jobs, will mean more worker frustration and worker 
violence. The economic conditions of the 1980’s are likely to find us with 
more graduates than there are jobs needing that much education. These con- 
ditions will lead to more public frustration and worker alienation, with in- 
creased potential for productivity slowdowns, job riots, and employee sabo- 
tage. The pressure will not let up until there is an unlikely economic boom 
or until the educational system is reshaped— meaning a denial of access to 
broad masses of people [author’s emphasis]. 

The report continued, "Upheaval is the natural price of inevitable social 
change .” As signs of U.S. entry into a transitional phase, the report cites 
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the current reexamination of such traditional values as the work ethic, the 
free market economy, and the principles of democratic majority rule [au- 
thor’s emphasis]. 

It concludes: 

Without reassessing the underlying assumptions of our society, we have ap- 
plied patches to its shortcomings to the point that it may not tolerate the 
pressure. Among the piecemeal solutions which have not only not worked 
out but have created tremendous pressures in the system are college enroll- 
ment practices that put education within the reach of virtually everyone 
who wished it, and hiring, retention, and promotion practices that have led 
to “reverse discrimination” and greater backlash, and, finally, busing and 
the general thrust toward societal desegregation-using huge Federal agencies 
that do not solve problems but only choke on their own paperwork. 

Now, it would be great if white America, in recognition of the new 
world and domestic realities, demanded positive and humane changes in 
the system, but just the opposite is occurring. A look at the area of higher 
education clarifies the point: 

1. Professor Alexander Austin of UCLA and president of the Higher 
Education Research Institute disclosed as early as 1973 in The 
Chronicle of Higher Education that the resources of a public institu- 
tion are closely correlated with its rank in the educational prestige 
hierarchy. 

The most select public universities such as UC Berkeley average 
educational and service expenditures of $5,408 per student, compared 
with only $1,534 per student at the least select four-year school and 
$1,533 at two-year colleges. According to Austin, minority students are 
increasingly concentrated disproportionately in those very two-year and 
least select four-year schools. For example, 12 percent of the entering 
freshmen at two-year schools and 19 percent of those at the least 
select four-year schools were minorities, as compared to only 5 percent 
of those entering the most select universities. Thus, for instance, de- 
spite UC Berkeley’s worldwide reputation as a liberal, progressive edu- 
cational institution, in a comparison with the University of Alabama 
and the University of Mississippi, Berkeley was found to rank third 
among the three schools in recruitment and advancement of Black 
faculty, staff, and students in a 1974 NAACP study. 

2. Increasingly, Blacks are being channeled into trade schools, though a 
recent study at a UC Berkeley-based institute has shown that “trade 
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school education does more to sustain and aggravate than to ameliorate 
existing social inequities affecting minority peoples because of racist 
union apprenticeship policies and the fact that there are not enough 
jobs in the trades to support even the existing white journeymen.” 

3 * Special admissions continues to come under attack as racism in re- 
verse, in the wake of the Bakke ruling and despite efforts to establish 
acceptable admissions criteria that correct for past and present racist 
societal conditions, the effect being that Black access to even the most 
poorly financed and lowest-ranking educational facilities is becoming 
increasingly limited. 

4. Black schools are being eliminated and absorbed by white universities 
in close proximity and desirous of the Black university’s land-grant 
holdings, all under the pretext of integration. (Thus, Florida A & M 
is being absorbed by Florida State, Tennessee A & I is being absorbed 
by the University of Tennessee, and so forth.) 

5. Educational Opportunity Grants to Black students are no longer being 
cut back, they are being cut out. At the same time, loans are increas- 
ingly difficult to get for educational purposes, particularly for people 
from impoverished backgrounds whose families have poor credit 
ratings. 

6. Black studies programs have declined significantly since the late 1960s, 
and many of those remaining have long since dispensed with even the 
pretense of pursuing the goals envisioned by those who initially strug- 
gled to establish the programs. 

7. And, finally, my UC Berkeley colleague Arthur Jensen, Stanford’s 
William Schockley, and other biogenetic determinists have received 
wide publicity and even acclaim for their efforts toward justifying in- 
tellectually the racist exclusion of Blacks that is already a political fact. 
And such efforts have not been lacking in results. Thus, there was little 
outrage or even concern expressed in academia over the fact that in 
1979 four times as many foreigners as Afro-Americans graduated from 
U.S. colleges and universities, while the number of Blacks entering 
higher education continued to decline, or over the fact that Blacks 
received only 1,100 of the 30,850 doctorate degrees issued by Ameri- 
can universities during the 1977-78 academic year, while foreigners 
received 3,416. (But, then, fellows of America’s most prestigious 
academic association, the American Academy of Sciences, voted Arthur 
Jensen into membership based upon his “outstanding contribution to 
science and society.”) 
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We must understand that what is at stake here is not just occupational 
capability but access to means— means defined as skills, analytical frame- 
works, and abilities, access to facilities, minds, and accumulated knowledge 
in every field. All of these are today, more so than ever, desperately im- 
perative to meeting the needs and interests of Black people in a world 
where increasingly knowledge is indeed synonymous with power. 

Blacks must be prepared to participate fully in and, at a minimum, to 
understand the decisions to be made on the difficult and complex issues fac- 
ing this society: decisions on energy, domestic and international political, 
economic, and military policies, etc. And we must be ever vigilant for any 
unique consequences or implications that decisions in these and other 
areas might hold for Black people. 

But Black access to the means of effectively confronting the complex 
and sophisticated challenges facing us covers only part of the problems to 
be resolved. In a world where the future belongs to those who have pre- 
pared, there is, tragically, a very real question of current Black readiness 
for preparation. 

Our circumstances are particularly desperate as we enter the eighth 
decade of this century. A full quarter of all Afro-Americans live in abject 
poverty. We have the highest unemployment in our history. For the last 
ten years the rate of unemployment among Black youth has been more 
than double that of white youth, and the gap appears to be widening at an 
accelerating rate. The National Urban League, in its 1979 “State of Black 
America” report, points out that taking into account teenagers who want 
work but no longer look for work because they believe that they cannot 
find any, the actual rate of unemployment among Black youth for 1978 
was over 57 percent. 

In fact, we are now informed by some U.S. Labor Department 
projections that a majority of today’s Black sixteen- to twenty-six-year-olds 
may already be doomed to go into their middle and late thirties never hav- 
ing held a steady job. This, among other considerations, has prompted 
some social analysts to refer to these young people as the “Lost Genera- 
tion” of permanently unemployable, noncontributing, dependent citizens. 
This, of course, has enormous and explosive implications in terms of 
crime, violence, arson, narcotics addiction, and other antisocial behavior. 

In the inner city, crime is the greatest single source of income for Black 
youths. Already Blacks are several times more likely than whites to be 
killed by the police during stops, arrests, or interrogations. Blacks are sev- 
eral times more likely to be convicted if arrested. Blacks are imprisoned 
at eight times the rate of whites— 43.5 per 100,000 for whites as compared 
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t0 367.5 per 100,000 for Blacks. Once convicted of a felony, Blacks are 
more likely than whites to be returned to prison on some subsequent con- 
viction. Every state in the union imprisons at least three Blacks for every 
white imprisoned, and in thirteen states ten Blacks are imprisoned for 
every white. Blacks are likely to receive longer sentences than whites con- 
victed of the same crime— sentences averaging as much as 20 percent 
longer— and Blacks are less likely to be paroled once incarcerated. And 
while 41 percent of America’s death row population is Black, not only is 
there no record of a white person ever having been executed for the rape 
or murder of a Black person, but there is no record of any white person 
ever having been even sentenced to death for such acts. 

In every state, the higher up the judicial system one goes, the fewer 
Blacks are in evidence and vice versa as one goes down the ladder— 
from one Black on the Supreme Court, to disproportionately high Black 
representation among prison inmate populations. (Against the background 
of the American judicial system and the realities of our circumstances in 
East St. Louis, I still wonder at the sheer magnitude of what my father ac- 
complished merely by not returning to prison!) 

And still we laugh when Richard Pryor reminds us that in America’s 
legal system we find not justice— but rather “just us.” 

The degradation of Black people surfaces in many ways and at many 
levels. At one California high school, it became the thing for young ladies 
to get pregnant by a football player and, complementarily, for football 
players to score with the ladies on first down. 

For the young men, this was yet another aspect of a race-intensified 
Black male adolescent masculinity crisis. And why would young, healthy, 
intelligent girls get pregnant and have their babies in a society where birth- 
prevention and -elimination methods are widely advertised and, in most 
instances, especially aimed at Blacks, where abortion is not only possible 
but advocated and frequently paid for by the government— especially for 
minorities? Because these young American girls live in a society that has 
taught them they must not only compete but that they must compete suc- 
cessfully to be anybody, much less somebody, to get anything or anywhere. 
But as women, they are systematically denied opportunities to be success- 
ful in a man’s world even when they have succeeded in competing with 
men to qualify. Being Black, they are virtually excluded even from con- 
sideration as competitors with white women for women’s rewards— often 
even in the minds of Black men. And by the time that they are twelve 
years old, they know it. They’ve always known it. My grandmother knew 
it. My mother knew it. My sisters know it. My wife knows it. 
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And mothers tell daughters to watch for it. I’ve never met a Black 
female over the age of twelve who didn’t know it, even if she didn’t know 
that she knew it. It is the white media’s message to the Black woman; it 
is her principal lesson from American schools; it is the standard by which 
she is measured— with a slight edge, too slight to matter, to those Black 
women who are “light, slight, and damn near white.” And so by high 
school, these Black girls have been put down so hard, so often, and so 
mercilessly that they are willing to demonstrate their humanity and fe- 
mininity by whatever means necessary, particularly under peer pressure. 

They conceive babies, they have their babies, they keep their babies, 
and thereby they establish indisputably not only their membership in hu- 
manity but their place among women. They have a baby by a football 
player who has proven his manhood on the field of athletic competition 
and that proves their womanhood— just as was probably the case with my 
old Hughes-Quinn Junior High classmate, Squirrel, and his collection of 
girl-mothers. 

Today two out of every five Black children live in a fatherless home; 
one-half of all Black children are born out of wedlock. In some cities, such 
as Chicago and Detroit, 60 to 70 percent of all Black births reported are 
out of wedlock. Oakland, California, reports Black infant mortality rates 
for 1978 equivalent to those in some of the poorest Third World countries. 
Black death rates nationally are two and a half times those reported for 
whites. And among those Blacks who survive, one-third live on welfare. 

But despite these desperate circumstances, as a people we seem less 
concerned with “taking care of business” than ever before. Relatively few 
of us appear aware that circumstances this desperate and still deteriorating 
must strengthen us as a people and harden our resolve to prevail and pros- 
per or they will most surely wipe us out culturally, spiritually, and, over 
time, physically. We must take advantage of the “learnin’s” inherent in 
our present circumstances and their historical antecedents, the courses of 
action and thought that brought us to this place. 

To some degree, our present state is part of the political heritage 
from the struggles of the 1950s and 1960s, struggles that were frequently 
comprised more of slogans than of strategies, more of protests than of pro- 
grams. Everybody, for example, believed in Black Power, but few people 
could agree upon what it meant, and even fewer had any working defini- 
tion of the concept, or any program for implementing it as a liberation 
strategy. 

As a result, we all too often settled for the insignia and symbols of 
progress rather than its actual substance; we seldom dealt realistically 
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with the fact that a symbol is only as valid as the entity that it presents, 
and the determination of a people to sustain and to defend that which is 
symbolized. 

So the Afro or “natural” hairdo came to symbolize Black cultural pride 
and dignity even though as a people we had not come close to developing 
the political and economic machinery to defend, validate, and sustain 
even its legitimacy, much less that of any of the other more substantial ac- 
complishments of the Black struggle. I know from long personal experience 
what James Baldwin meant when he said that “to be Black and aware in 
America is to live in a constant state of rage.” But rage is not sufficient. 
There must be strategies and programs and commitment to their fruition. 
And on these points, we have fallen short. As Black anger, rage, and pro- 
tests declined, and as cries for Black Power receded into less than distant 
echoes, so also was there a deterioration in Black attitudes toward the 
Afro, this most universal of all symbols of “the new Black consciousness.” 

Many Black men who by 1969 had long before ceased straightening 
their hair, out of Black pride and to avoid being accused of imitating the 
white man, by 1979 had not only resumed straightening their hair but 
many were wearing hair curlers in it as well as sporting earrings and high- 
heeled platform shoes and carrying purses— not in imitation of the white 
man, but apparently in imitation of the white woman (who, ironically, 
had begun wearing the Afro— regardless of what white folks called the 
hairdo once they adopted it). 

In the fall of 1979, I gave a lecture to about two hundred Black 
high school seniorsL The teacher and master of ceremonies who had con- 
tacted me by phone and invited me to speak to the gathering was late, 
and so I had about fifteen minutes to chat with the audience. I had noticed 
that an astounding number of young men in the group had their hair not 
only straightened but rolled in curlers and covered with hair nets. But 
when the teacher and master of ceremonies showed up, I gained a little 
better insight into the situation. He was wearing a pair of red, white, and 
blue patent leather platform shoes— a patriot?— and his hair was straight- 
ened and covered by a hair net too. (But why not? At my junior high 
school, some teachers came to school as drunk as some students.) 

Now, in an objective sense, it doesn’t matter whether a person has 
straightened hair, an Afro, or like me, little or no hair at all. What’s in the 
head has always been more important than what’s on it. But, remember, 
in the case of the Afro we are talking about a symbol that had come to be 
synonymous with the spirit of a liberation movement. 

It took the better part of a decade to bring a halt to firings from jobs, 
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dismissals from athletic squads, and general public ridicule to establish 
the cultural and political legitimacy of the Afro— and only one movie, 
Superfly, to wipe it out. 

It is perhaps ironic that the Afro should fall victim partially to the 
influences of a media creation. One theory has it that the Afro, which was 
Afro-American not African in origin, itself was adopted and redefined by 
Black America from negative Hollywood stereotypes of the Black African. 

By taking a Black American actor, putting an outrageous wig on his 
head, hanging a grass skirt from his waist and a bone from his nose, and 
then projecting him as a mumbling, eyeball-rolling, cowardly half-wit, it 
becomes plausible that the king of the jungle could be Tarzan— a white 
man wearing only a loincloth, swinging through trees, screaming, literally 
with a monkey hanging on his back. 

I can recall sitting in East St. Louis theaters on Sunday afternoons 
chuckling as the “African savages” threw down their shields and spears, 
then howling with laughter as their eyes bugged out like eggs and their hair 
stood on end just before they turned chalk-white with fear and tore new 
footpaths through the surrounding jungle, leaving their children and women 
to be saved from a rampaging lion or elephant by Tarzan— for whom I 
inevitably clapped and cheered. 

I, along with other Blacks in the segregated theater, laughed when the 
Black aboriginals of King Kong's Skull Island offered twelve bushy-headed 
Black women in exchange for one blond white woman. At six years of age, 
I thought it patently ridiculous that those white men should have even en- 
tertained the suggestion that twelve “nappy-headed niggers” were equal to 
that one pretty blond white woman. 

In the era of the 1960s when it seemed that Blacks were making some 
headway in the struggle with mainstream America over definitions and 
when the awakening of Black Africa was stirring both Black pride and 
Black power, Afro-America began to heed the long-standing calls of 
W. E. B. DuBois, Paul Robeson, and then most recently, of Malcolm X to 
take pride first in ourselves and Africa. And a militant though largely un- 
tutored Black America embraced and redefined that Africa it knew— the 
Africa of Tarzan, Ramar of the Jungle, Jungle Jim, and Mandrake the Ma- 
gician. Blacks took a bushy-headed negative stereotype and transformed 
it into the Afro, a positive personal and political statement and one so 
beautiful that white folks took it for themselves. With the dawn of the 
1970s, however, it became increasingly clear— especially to those trapped 
in the lower echelons of Black society, those whom the Black movement 
never really touched substantively— that symbolism without substance 
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offered little of redeeming virtue or value. Despite their militancy and their 
Afros, little in their lives had changed and little had changed in terms of 
their self-images. They still were not making it. 

Superfly was making it; he was in control; he was operating; he was 
macho; he was somebody — all qualities that these young brothers des- 
perately admired, envied, and desired for themselves. I understand the 
power of the modern media, the appeal of Superfly and the gang movies. 
(After all, out of far less lofty motivations— some decent food, a clean and 
comfortable place to live and sleep, and some care and attention— at one 
time I would have gladly traded places with Lassie.) Yet, I am still aston- 
ished at the fact that— Black pride and Black consciousness notwithstanding 
—so many Black people have managed to go from conk to conk in just ten 
years. 

Also, due largely to the ephemeral character of many aspects of our 
past struggles, and a lack o‘f precision and clarity in terms of the specifics 
of what we were struggling for, we developed few standards by which to 
gauge the actual extent and integrity of our goal achievement. All too 
often we found ourselves settling for and depending too heavily upon 
what were in fact relatively minor and highly transitory concessions. Thus, 
occupational, educational, and economic development opportunities that 
grew out of short-term establishment pacification efforts were often treated 
among rank and file Blacks as foundations for long-term security. Only 
now, in the wake of a nationwide move toward decreased government 
spending, with the advent of spiraling inflation coupled with a deepening 
recession, and under the generally debilitating impact of the energy crisis 
in the private sector of the economy are most Blacks realizing how insecure 
their gains have always been. 

And as the August 1979 issue of Black Enterprise magazine reveals, 
Blacks who have achieved some semblance of middle-class status are as 
threatened by these economic trends as Blacks in lower socioeconomic 
categories. For example, no less than 27 percent of all Blacks in profes- 
sional occupations teach in high schools and colleges, both of which are 
among the most rapidly declining Black occupational areas. Thus, the very 
base of the Black professional class is threatened. But more importantly, 
we are losing Black educators, and that tragedy reverberates throughout 
the breadth and structure of Black society. Nonetheless, it appears that any 
kind of distraction or fad catches on overnight and flourishes across broad 
segments of the Black population while critical issues such as those men- 
tioned go begging for attention. How often have I talked to Black people 
who, for example, actually make important decisions, establish relation- 
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ships, and plan their lives, day in and day out, based upon “sign time” 
and other fatalistic or superstition-based systems of “understanding.” (Did 
they ever consider the fact that in America, unless like Rockefeller, 
Du Pont, Carnegie, Mellon, and a few others, you were born under the dol- 
lar sign, you weren’t born under any sign at all?) Little wonder that today 
when mention is made of the potential for another “fire next time,” some 
Black people think the reference is to a “disco inferno.” Too many of us 
have utterly lost contact with the realities of our situation. 

I most certainly understand the sometimes overpowering temptation to 
attribute present circumstances, and abandon responsibility for the future, 
to the whims of fate and happenstance. In my own case, I am amused at 
the coincidence of parallels that seemingly verify old Snookie-the-barber’s 
insistence that the number seven would critically affect my life in specific 
ways. (I was 17 when I left East St. Louis and set out on a new path; it was 
in 1967 that I initiated the revolt of the Black athlete and the Olympic 
Project for Human Rights; I was hired at the University of California in 
1970. I began my struggle for tenure on January 14, 19 77; two of the 
most depressing days of my life were November 22, 1963— my twenty- 
first birthday and the day President John Kennedy was killed— and the 
day that Malcolm X was assassinated, February 21, 1965. And I married 
Boze in August of 1970 at the age of 28 - the best of all possible combina- 
tions of seven according to old Snookie-who somewhere is undoubtedly 
laughing.) 

But no matter how compelling the coincidence, I have just enough of 
my daddy and the very best that is America in me ever to believe that fate 
is determinant in what happens even to individuals— much less to an 
entire people. 

As our circumstances have deteriorated, Black-on-Black crime has 
escalated. In traveling through the Black communities of this nation, as 
in many suburban and downtown areas, it seems as if the predominant 
architectural style is “late San Quentin.” There are bars on the windows, 
double- and triple-locked doors, and alarms in both businesses and private 
homes. More and more, Black daily routines have even come to approxi- 
mate prison routines, as people sneak out of their homes after sunup and 
hurry to make it back home before sundown. Increasingly, old Black folks 
are afraid to leave home at all regardless of the time of day. And when 
these often dilapidated, firetrap homes catch fire, and men, women, and 
children die because no one is able to get the bars off of the windows or the 
locks off of the doors in time, we find that people are not only living in 
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prisons of their own creation, but that many folks have been living on 
death row. 

We have also held our own in terms of our share of domestic homi- 
cides. For, as disproportionately high as Black deaths were in the tragic 
Vietnam episode of U.S. military irresponsibility, the fact remains that 
Blacks who served in Vietnam were slightly less likely to be killed than 
were those Blacks who stayed home. In 1977 alone, Black Americans 
committed 5,738 homicides against each other, as opposed to the figure of 
5,7ii for Black war dead in Southeast Asia over the nine years of the 
Vietnam War. So along with the disproportionate vulnerability of Black 
people to death from disease, accidents, malnutrition, and a thousand 
forms of white institutionalized violence against Black people, we are also 
killing each other in greater and greater numbers. (How dare white folks 
deny that we Black folk are every bit as thoroughly American as they are?) 

Youth gangs are more prevalent today than ever. As old institutional 
definitions, authority, and constraints were destroyed during the social up- 
heavals occurring in the 1950s and 1960s, and as political and economic 
crises burgeoned through the 1970s, no new institutional authority patterns 
or support systems were effectively established in some vitally important 
areas. One casualty of this unfortunate and largely unintended state of 
affairs has been Black society’s ability to mold and direct the activities and 
aspirations of many Black youth. We have not only lost control of many 
of our young people, we are rapidly losing meaningful contact with them. 

And where the church, the school (integrated and segregated), the 
civic and fraternal organizations, and, not least of all, the family in Black 
society have faltered, the Black youth gang has accommodated. The gang 
provides direction to the confused child, security to the threatened child, 
and identity and belonging to the child who is isolated, alienated, ne- 
glected, forgotten, and lonely. There are also those who join gangs because 
not to belong to a gang when the gang phenomenon is so widespread 
means either getting beaten up every day or running. And most young 
men, especially young Black men who are highly vulnerable to any type of 
manhood hustle, have neither the maturity nor the breadth of perspec- 
tive to understand that one need not be Douglas MacArthur, Mao Tse- 
tung, or even an old wino to appreciate strategic retreat— what the Chinese 
call “retreat to ride the tiger”— as a demonstrably creditable tactic of strug- 
gle and survival, even in a macho society and a macho world. And so they 
join the gangs, the “rat packs” made up of fifteen- to twenty-six-year-olds, 
and the “mouse packs” made up of eight- to fourteen-year-olds; and they 
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rumble with rival gangs, commit crimes of every sort, and become involved 
in monkey-ass violence like the gang violence that left twenty-five kids not 
even associated with gangs dead in Los Angeles in 1978, and like the gang 
violence that claimed the lives of forty-five youths in Chicago during the 
first six months of 1979 alone, and like the violence that took the lives of 
six youths inside theaters showing gang movies in 1979. 

And, of course, the impact of accumulated institutional inadequacies 
and deficiencies in Black society are highly intensified by the reception 
given Black youths in the larger society. Thus we should not be surprised 
that the dope problem has become epidemic among Black youths-gang 
members and non-gang members alike. 

And this is perhaps the most insidious threat of all to the future of 
Black people, particularly because of its consequences upon the lives of 
young Blacks. Youngsters whose lives often are not governed by any stable 
set of constraining responsibilities easily become trapped in a routine of 
perpetual and constant dope abuse. Eleven percent of all high school 
seniors in America smoke marijuana every day, and 60 to 70 percent of 
them smoke it at least three times a week, according to Dr. Mitchell Rosen- 
thal, a child psychiatrist and resource person for “60 Minutes” on a seg- 
ment of the CBS news magazine aired September 30, 1979. And, appar- 
ently, the problem of drug abuse is rapidly spreading to younger-aged 
members of all groups. I personally know Black children— and white 
children— barely in their teens, who have already arrived at the point 
where the last thing they put down at night and the first thing they reach 
for in the morning is a joint of marijuana. They now indulge in dope not 
to feel good but to keep from feeling bad, to escape what they experi- 
ence as the ugly realities, the frightening responsibilities, and the horrors 
of their immediate environment, their society, and the world. In order to 
feel grown-up, competent, and confident quickly, easily, and without the 
pain and patience requisite to maturation, they smoke a joint or drop a 
few uppers or abuse themselves with some other drug. And not only does 
the dope epidemic breed increased fratricidal and suicidal criminality 
among Blacks, but so long as significant proportions of the Black popula- 
tion— particularly our students and youth— are perpetually “loaded,” “spaced 
out,” “tripped out,” and “bugged up,” walking around stepping over cracks 
in the sidewalk as if they were stepping over logs because they have had a 
head load of PCP, LSD, speed, cocaine, heroin, marijuana, bombidos, 
“rocket fuel,” or whatever, we as a people are going to be severely handi- 
capped insofar as developing the informational foundations and the analyti- 
cal and organizational skills needed to meet the challenges confronting us. 
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Today, far too many Black people appear to have forgotten that the 
Black struggle is a protracted struggle that is already over four hundred 
years old on this continent. It seems as though some of us think that 
suddenly we’re going to get something in America without struggle, for 
free. 

But in America we always pay dearly for everything we get; we’re 
lucky to get what we pay for; the only thing we’ve ever gotten for noth- 
ing is nothing (but some hell) ; and the last thing that is free to us in this 
land of the free is the freedom to participate fully and effectively in the 
life of this society. 

The price of such participation for us has always been intelligent, 
dedicated, uncompromising struggle— the kind of struggle that is the only 
substitute for such participation because it is the only means by which 
such participation can be achieved by a people absolutely and unalterably 
committed never to accommodating racist oppression. 

And I do not believe that Blacks are destined inevitably to struggle 
alone. The crisis confronting America today is of such fundamental grav- 
ity that the superficiality of white-Black cleavages on critical issues cannot 
last. The reverberations of America’s domestic and international economic 
and political contradictions will compel political fissures now barely visible 
within the white community to open into gaping chasms, just as has every 
other crisis affecting fundamental structures and relationships in this so- 
ciety. The War for Independence, the Civil War, the Civil Rights Move- 
ment, and the anti-Vietnam War movement split families, neighbors, 
lifelong friends, groups, organizations, and political parties and brought 
into active coalition groups and individuals who theretofore had little in 
common. The struggles over deciding the contours and configurations of 
America in the 1980s and 1990s, and over who is to bear what propor- 
tions of the costs of imperative social, political, and economic adjust- 
ments will have no less an impact. 

Signs of disaffection are already apparent in the white community. On 
the one hand, increasing numbers of white youth and young adults feel 
angry and alienated, principally because they feel betrayed. They com- 
pletely internalized the American dream, only to find that, for them too, 
it is rapidly turning into a nightmare because this society is no longer able 
to fulfill their aspirations. While most young Blacks cannot find jobs, young 
working whites find that they are little better off even though they have 
jobs. For instance, in 1979, oil price increases totaled 1 percent of the 
U.S. Gross National Product, making it impossible to sustain the puchasing 
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power of the dollar. So in fiscal year 1979, income increased 9.2 percent 
for unionized workers and 7.0 percent for nonunion workers, but inflation 
for most of that year increased at 13.2 percent and had reached 18.1 per- 
cent by the end of April, 1980. And since under current economic prac- 
tices increases in income feed inflation, people with jobs find themselves 
in an “Alice in Wonderland” situation: The harder they work, the more 
money they make, the further they fall behind economically. And they’re 
the lucky ones. Other white workers have simply been fired or laid off, 
with many of these swelling the ranks of the indefinitely unemployed. 

(It is interesting to note that at present rates of price increase, in three 
to five years the United States will be spending $400 to $500 billion a 
year for imported oil as opposed to the $90 billion it spends currently. 
By the end of the 1980s, the price for imported oil will be $800 to $900 
billion— an amount comparable to the value of this nation’s total yearly 
industrial output. Under such circumstances the United States would have 
gone full circle— this time colonized not by the British but by OPEC.) 

So even though young whites may have two and three times the in- 
come their parents enjoyed at a comparable stage in life, many young 
white adults today find that the standard of living enjoyed by their par- 
ents is not only beyond their reach now, but in all likelihood it will be 
for the foreseeable future. And many find out the hard way. We always 
hear about the financially overextended entertainer or Black professional 
athlete who files for bankruptcy. But in 1979, the average bankruptcy 
case was strikingly similar in profile to the average American family man 
-twenty-six to thirty years of age, skilled or white-collar worker about 
$7,000 in debt. Indeed, filing for bankruptcy has become so common that 
not only does the act carry little of its former social stigma, but bank- 
ruptcy laws are widely considered simply another area of statutory con- 
sumer protection. This is a very difficult reality to face for people who 
have by tradition assumed that each successive generation would at least 
approximate, if indeed it did not surpass, the standard of living enjoyed 
by its progenitors. Hence the disgrace of “shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves in 
three generations.” In human, day-to-day terms, this has always been what 
progress in America was all about. 

Perhaps nothing points up the source of young whites’ simmering rage 
more than the realities confronting us all with regard to the automobile. 
The private automobile has become as vital to modern American life as 
the horse was to the American pioneer. If the pioneers had been deprived 
of the horse, the wagon trains never would have moved West, and Ameri- 
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can history would have been substantially different. Deprive the cowboy 
of his horse and you not only deprive an individual, you undermine a 
culture and a way of life. 

So it is also with the automobile. Not only can the average individual 
in this generation of white twenty- to thirty-five-year-olds not afford a 
single-family dwelling in the suburbs, increasingly he can afford neither 
the automobile nor the gas to power it regularly from the suburbs to a job 
in the city. Thus the first generation to spend its entire life under the per- 
vasive influences of television commercials and other mass-media appeals 
equating material acquisition with success, happiness, love, joy, self-esteem, 
and the like reaches adulthood only to find that the consumer aspirations 
it has been led to believe in are not only bankrupt but malignant, since 
they can be fulfilled only at prohibitive cost in all probability. 

And so the generation of whites who grew up sympathetic to or at least 
not actively hostile toward the Black Civil Rights Movement and other 
progressive causes today supports a tax revolt that not only curtails vital 
services to already desperately poor minority populations, but to poor, 
aged, and disabled whites as well. It joins the call for an end to affirmative- 
action programs on the grounds that they constitute reverse discrimina- 
tion against whites who have worked, deferred gratification, and paid their 
dues both in terms of aiding minority civil rights efforts and qualifying 
themselves to compete for available opportunities. And there is at least 
some white guilt over the racist implications of such switches in disposition 
—a guilt compounded by the fact that these young people know deep 
down inside that minorities are central to neither the causes of nor the 
solutions to their problems. 

Nonetheless, many young whites who dropped out of established 
middle-class white society and tuned in to various progressive efforts aimed 
at humanizing America in the 1960s and early 1970s are today tuning 
out calls for progressive or humane political involvement and striving to 
drop back into the mainstream white American fold. But the mainstream 
is not as they left it. In so many ways, life in the mainstream has come to 
approximate the more sordid aspects of life in oppressed Black society. 

According to 1979 Federal Bureau of Investigation statistics, rapes, 
murders, robberies, and assaults committed by white middle-class youths 
were up by 30 percent since 1976. These are kids whose parents make 
between $15,000 and $50,000 per year. Serious crime nationwide jumped 
9 percent in the first six months of 1979 alone, with the suburbs having 
the greatest increases (13 percent) in violent crimes such as murder, rape, 
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robbery, and assault. According to the October 22, 1979, issue of U.S. 
News and World Report, many experts consider this increase directly at- 
tributable to the U.S. economic downturn. 

But even where white youths continue to enjoy affluent life-styles, they 
apparently are experiencing serious problems. The circumstances of afflu- 
ent white youth are reported in a 1978 study by Rutgers University so- 
ciologist Ralph Larkin. According to Professor Larkin, along with the fact 
that many of these young Americans cannot read or write sufficiently to 
make their way in society, they suffer from a deep “sense of malaise.” 
The findings, based on interviews at high schools in a wealthy New York 
City suburb, confirm that many of America’s mainstream white youth 
are socially foundering. Because of both a lack of any substantive appre- 
ciation of the past and a short-sighted vision of the future (due mostly to 
highly transitory and short-lived values) these young people’s lives are 
full of boredom and devoid of enthusiasm for much other than loud music 
and drug-induced soporific escapism. 

Commenting upon the Larkin study, a San Francisco Examiner edi- 
torial states: 

These young people are not entirely to blame for their malaise, for they are 
products of an increasingly materialistic, hedonistic society, which has be- 
come that way thanks to modern living comforts and to nonstop, diversion- 
ary entertainment, usually provided by someone else. [To some small de- 
gree, perhaps it was a blessing after all that I and other kids in my Southend 
East St. Louis community had to create our own entertainment for eco- 
nomic reasons.] Also educators, parents, entertainers and politicians can 
share the blame for the lack of meaning that many young people feel in 
their lives today. 

As we enter the 1980s, America faces some of the toughest challenges 
in its history, and some changes in lifestyle that may lead to hardships to 
which most of us are unaccustomed. How our teenagers cope with these 
changes in their lives will be a test of how well or how poorly America has 
prepared itself to assure the survival of its greatness, both spiritual and 
material. 

Alarming numbers of these youths are not sticking around for the 1980s. 
Suicide among white teenagers has climbed dramatically, with the rate 
among white males tripling from the mid-1950s to 1978. 

And while tremendous attention has been given to speculation about 
the analyses of the spiritual, political, and social desperation and aliena- 
tion that would lead hundreds of Blacks into the arms of a Jim Jones, far 
less attention has been dedicated to analyzing the poverty of spirit and 
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culture that has led millions of young and older whites, often from afflu- 
ent backgrounds, to join hundreds of cults across America. 

One of the attractions of cults and “formula” self-improvement and 
self-development schemes is, first, that they often promise quick and ef- 
fective solutions to complex and constantly shifting societal and personal 
problems, problems that are rendering mainstream white America’s tradi- 
tional solutions less and less viable at an increasing rate and at a time 
when millions of young whites, in any event, have grown distrustful of 
and impatient with established social means and processes. For the right 
amount of money and/or in exchange for total commitment to “the 
method,” or to “the divine cause,” happiness, success, peace, and purpose 
are guaranteed. 

Secondly, cults frequently provide alienated and frustrated whites with 
a sense of belonging and identity often lacking in family, school, and civil 
life even in the affluent white communities. For like the Black teenaged 
gang member, the cultist shares with us all the legacy of Homo sapiens’s 
social proclivities. We are all social by nature— and those social needs 
shall be served. To be deprived of them is to be deprived of one’s hu- 
manity in a very basic and fundamental way. We all must belong, we all 
must have some sense of self-worth, we all must participate in some mean- 
ingful network of social relationships. If we do not, we wither inside and 
die, we kill ourselves, or we lash out at others because— deprived of our 
own sense of humanity— we inevitably lose some appreciation for the hu- 
manity of everyone else. 

But cult affiliations and involvements no more offer solutions to the 
problems afflicting white America than the cult of sports offers solutions 
to the problems afflicting Black America. Again, the great appeal of sports 
to Afro-American young men is due in no small degree to early influences 
that diminish the credibility of deferred gratification, to the cultlike idoli- 
zation of disproportionately visible sports heroes in the Black community, 
and to the propagandization of Black youths in beliefs (accepted largely on 
faith) as to the redeeming attributes of sports and sports involvement 
for those Blacks who exercise total commitment. The exercise of total 
commitment to a career in sports usually involves a high degree of isola- 
tion from broader and more generally prevalent networks of social rela- 
tionships and realities. Thus the athlete— like the cultist— comes to move 
in a very circumscribed world. His life is typically both anchored in sports 
and dominated by relationships initiated and sustained through his sports 
involvement. So just as cults comprise close-knit social networks, athletes 
too lead a highly insulated existence both on and off the field. 
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In this isolation, the athlete develops a quite different view of the 
world and reality than that enjoyed by the average citizen, and is in- 
tensely reinforced in the Great American Sports Fantasy and its supporting 
myths. Because of the very background circumstances that drive Blacks 
toward disproportionate pursuit of sports, they come to value their sports- 
dominated fantasy all the more. For them, even more than other athletes, 
the millions of admiring fans are real. The lines of praise, and most cer- 
tainly the criticism, flooding the sports pages and national magazines are 
real. The applause and presumptuousness of sports commentators are 
real. The pain of injury and disengagement are very real. And all the 
experiences of practically all of their friends and associates, most of whom 
know the sports world intimately because they too are engrossed in it, 
bear witness to the fact that Black athletes’ “trip” is real. Therefore, the 
Black athlete is usually the last to believe that, though the sports fantasy 
is real, it is not reality. 

When his career ends and reality takes over, the trauma of disen- 
gagement often leaves the Black athlete’s life in a shambles. Not only 
does the money and fame typically diminish or disappear, but more im- 
portantly his network of human associations is shattered. Even his relation- 
ship with his wife can change drastically as, often for the first time in their 
marriage, they must relate to each other in the absence of the long- 
dominant third party to their relationship— the sports career. (Perhaps 
this is a contributing factor to a divorce rate among retired professional 
Black athletes that at least one report places at 80 percent— double the 
national average!) 

So while the promise of socioeconomic mobility may lure Black ath- 
letes into sports in disproportionately high numbers, it may well be that 
the sense of belonging and place that the athlete develops through his 
sports career is no less powerful an influence in sustaining his involve- 
ment in the cult of sports, right up to the frequently bitter end— trades, 
salary cuts, bench warming, embarrassment, humiliation, oblivion and 
shattered, wasted lives. 

As with the millions of young Black men who strike out in pursuit 
of the home run, the knockout punch, the one blow that will mean rags 
to riches, belonging, being somebody, so it is too with many young white 
cultists today seeking belonging and simple, quick, formula solutions to 
their problems. And their parents and much of mainstream America ask 
aloud, “What’s wrong with children and young adults today?” 

There is nothing intrinsically freaky or wrong with young people today 
—Black, white, and otherwise. Their generation arrived upon this earth 
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with the same equipment and the same potential for depravity and great- 
ness as every past generation. The difference-and the core of their diffi- 
culties— lies with the world that we have created for them. It is a world 
gone insane, a world without rules. There are no longer any Black or 
white issues or answers. Nothing seems certain, stable, or dependable. 
Trying to come to grips with the world is for them like trying to nail 
Jell -0 to a tree. It is a world of 1984 doublespeak, a world where lan- 
guage has all too often lost its sacred capacity to encompass truth, where 
respected world leaders talk blithely of “surgical” nuclear strikes, or main- 
taining a “mutual balance of terror” and a capacity for mutual assured 
destruction (or MAD). It is a world cursed with scores of “technological 
Vietnams” and sociopolitical malignancies— that we know about. It is a 
world of quickening institutional degeneration and irrelevancy at both 
the national and international levels insofar as institutions’ capacity for 
generating solutions to critical problems is concerned. 

And these young people harbor little real hope that established lead- 
ers or national leadership structures will successfully negotiate these trou- 
bled waters. They are a generation without real-life heroes. The presi- 
dency is a case in point. Not since the Eisenhower administration has 
America had a stable presidency. 

Most of today’s young people were either toddlers or yet unborn when 
Eisenhower left office. Over the two decades since, John F. Kennedy has 
been assassinated in office. His alleged murderer Lee Harvey Oswald was in 
turn murdered on television, as was Robert Kennedy while he was running 
for the presidency. Lyndon B. Johnson was forced to renounce running 
for a second term. Richard M. Nixon resigned from office under threat 
of impeachment. Gerald Ford held office without ever being elected to 
either the presidency or the vice-presidency. And Jimmy Carter, before 
the end of his first term, was asked to declare himself a noncandidate 
for reelection by one ranking U.S. senator while another denounced him 
from the Senate floor as a “mentally unstable political lightweight, incom- 
petent to fulfill the responsibilities of the office.” 

Perhaps no conventional politician is capable of surviving the monu- 
mental complexity of contemporary domestic and international political, 
economic, and military problems, the difficulty of which is even further 
intensified and magnified by the fact of an impatient and violent society 
and an utterly unpredictable world where there are few if any dependable 
hard, fast rules. 

The media have also played their role in exacerbating the situation. 
Whenever a candidate for national office is met by the media with a 
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question beginning, “What do you think about? . . it is virtually certain 
that the subject is volatile, dangerous in its implications, complex if not 
unknowable, and requiring an instant response that is bound to create 
hostility somewhere it did not exist before. But that is part of the price 
paid for having the most advanced and powerful mass-communication 
technology in human history. It not only reports the news, but by its very 
character it has a powerful— and often unwitting— hand in creating the 
news. 

It is therefore my judgment that many Americans will continue to en- 
ter the voting booth holding their noses, and that America will continue to 
have very troubled presidencies. And unconventional political leadership 
has fared no better in the lifetimes of most among the younger generation. 
It has apparently mattered little whether such leadership was right (George 
Wallace and George Lincoln Rockwell), left (Malcolm X, Fred Hampton, 
Mark Clark), center (Martin Luther King), or merely hedonistic, self- 
indulgent, and irrelevant (Larry Flynt); the deciding, if not the final, votes 
on their credibility were cast in gunfire. 

Many young people have arrived at a point where they no longer believe 
in even the possibility of honest and effective leadership at the national 
level, and others have completely given up giving a damn one way or 
the other. And this— the idealism and faith of mainstream young people 
(and many older citizens as well)— has been one of the greatest casualties 
of America’s last two decades, a casualty whose demise cannot but sig- 
nificantly influence the character and direction of America over the next 
two. 

This lack of faith in America’s national leaders and leadership struc- 
tures is at the very root of contemporary antidraft sentiments. Broad seg- 
ments of the American public simply do not trust the American govern- 
ment to make the life-and-death decisions involving war. And young white 
people who are most v u l n erable to the risks of conventional war are par- 
ticularly adamant on the point. Not only do many of them not trust the 
government, they don’t trust established decision-making processes or even 
the language of the decisions made. Theirs has become a Nixonesque 
world where the meanings of words change based upon expediency. 

It is this chaos, this seeming lack of reason’s influence on life that 
has contributed toward driving so many young people to embrace cults, 
to ingest drugs, to “freak out” and “bug up.” Too many have lost signifi- 
cant trust in their relationships to and in established society as was the case 
in East St. Louis during my childhood. 

When Black Americans found themselves in that situation over an un- 
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conscionable period of time, they went into the streets, marching, pro- 
testing, demonstrating, sitting in, and engaging in violent rebellion. 

According to a study by Campbell and Schuman titled “The Uses of 
Violence” in Goldschmid’s Black Americans and White Racism, when ed- 
ucation and occupation are “held constant” or controlled for young Blacks 
and whites, similar tendencies toward collective violence occur. The au- 
thors conclude “that research which focuses solely on Black tendencies 
toward violence without similar consideration of white tendencies toward 
violence may . . . miss characteristics which are common to most Ameri- 
cans, if not indeed to men everywhere, [author’s emphasis]” And here 
I am reminded that it has been labor relations, not race relations, that 
have spawned the most deadly domestic intergroup violence in America 
since the Civil War. So not surprisingly, a poll of the United States Con- 
gress made public by CBS News on November 5, 1979, reveals that a 
substantial majority of the members of Congress believe that owing to the 
impact of the energy crisis alone, the United States will be “thrown into 
political, economic, or social upheaval within ten years.” 

But, no one can really predict the future course of American society. 
Nonetheless, recognizing the fact that this nation is entering into a critical 
transition era, Black people must become concerned with effective partici- 
pation in deciding the direction and substance of any changes to be made. 
We must fully participate in the resolution of questions such as “What is 
an acceptable level of ‘nuclear risk’ toward the end of saving jobs and 
maintaining energy supplies?” And “How much unemployment does 
this society dare sustain toward the end of reducing energy consumption 
and inflation?” And (though the question for some of us is already aca- 
demic) “How much federal, state, and local police intelligence and sur- 
veillance activity toward the end of preventing sabotage at nuclear facili- 
ties and theft of nuclear materials (that are projected to reach 400 million 
pounds of production waste alone by the year 2000) is tolerable in a ‘free’ 
society and for how long?” And “Is it possible rationally to map a humane 
and effective middle road between catastrophic collapse resulting from the 
continued pursuit of tradition on the one hand, and wrenching dislocation 
as a consequence of efforts to redirect and restructure American society in 
conformity with developing world realities on the other?” 

We must have an effective hand in the solution of these and other 
critical questions because, as has been shown, Blacks all too often require 
different definitions of reality from those held by other segments of the 
population. Therefore, I would be very surprised indeed if there were no 
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disagreement over such complex and important concepts as “acceptable 
nuclear risk,” “tolerable unemployment levels,” and “a humane and effec- 
tive middle road between collapse and catastrophe.” 

And since even our friends are sometimes misled or not as vigilant 
and protective of our interests as we would like, we must assume responsi- 
bility for our own interests— and this means effective participation. 

We must struggle harder than anyone else to gain readiness for prep- 
aration to participate; we must struggle harder than anyone else to pre- 
pare for participation; and we must struggle harder than anyone else to 
achieve effective participation. And participate effectively we must, so we 
have no choice but to struggle. 

There are no quick and easy solutions to these critical concerns, just 
as there are no quick and easy solutions to the drug problem, the cult 
problem, or any of the other problems that have developed as a result 
of many people’s desperation or pursuit of quick and easy answers. There 
is only hard, dedicated struggle for effective, humane solutions. And it is 
of course axiomatic that there are no foreign solutions to American prob- 
lems, any more than there were American solutions to Vietnamese, Cuban, 
or Iranian problems. 

There can only be American solutions to American problems and they 
must be developed by all Americans working together— even if we must 
be driven together by common circumstances and a common fate, by the 
fact that only through a union of intelligence and sympathy across the 
color line can America survive as a minimally stable society. Indeed, 
there is ample incentive for Blacks and whites to work together by rational 
design. 

For whites, there is the fact that what happens to Blacks in crisis sit- 
uations also eventually happens to whites. The Vietnam War offers clear 
evidence of this fact. 

Initially, it was just the minorities, career military men, and those 
whites too poor to go to college and too patriotic to refuse the draft who 
were sent to Vietnam. White boys from the higher socioeconomic strata 
could go to college and apply for college draft deferments to keep from 
fulfilling their obligation to keep Southeast Asia safe for democracy. 

By 1966, the year that I began teaching at San Jose State, young 
middle-class white men were not only required to be attending college, 
but they had to have a m i nimum C-minus grade-point average to avoid 
immediate military induction. (Thus, the potential penalty for flunking 
Edwards’s Racial and Cultural Minorities course that year was death in 
Vietnam!) 
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By 1967, young white men had to be enrolled in college, have a 
C-minus grade-point average, and be married to avoid the draft. (I re- 
member at least a score of couples among my students who admitted 
getting married for precisely this reason. Some social analysts claim that 
these marriages have contributed disproportionately to U.S. divorce rates.) 

By 1968, in order to avoid military induction, otherwise eligible white 
males had to be in college, have at least a C-minus grade-point average, 
be married, and have at least one child. 

And that’s when the Peace Movement escalated into a viable and ef- 
fective struggle. 

As national crises deepen, whites are inevitably also victimized by in- 
humane and unjust policies and practices. For who is the “nigger” is ulti- 
mately a matter of power, not color, and the “niggerization” of, increasing 
numbers of whites in their intraracial class struggle appears today to be 
proceeding apace. So, though whites may not move in any substantial 
numbers to save Blacks, maybe— just maybe— they will move collectively, 
as with Vietnam, to save themselves. 

There are also rational incentives for Blacks to work with whites as 
well as other Americans. First of all, Black people are going to be in 
America. We are Americans. We don’t belong anywhere else on this earth. 
And most of us love this country and would not choose to live anywhere 
else, even if there was some other nation on the face of this earth that 
could absorb 25 to 30 million frustrated, largely unskilled and poorly 
educated Black people— which there is not! 

Black people were brought from Africa to the American South. From 
the late 1800s to the 1950s, millions— like my father— migrated from the 
South to the urban North in search of the American dream. By the 1960s, 
the dream had become a nightmare and the “Third Movement” was al- 
ready well under way, with legions of Blacks— myself included— making 
the westward trek to the Pacific Coast and continental landsend determined 
to pursue the American dream of equality and opportunity even into the 
setting sun. And now there is some discussion of returning to Africa. If 
you want to see a Black revolution in Africa, let the leader of some Black 
African country announce to his people that he has agreed to accept as 
citizens 30 million Afro-Americans— even if they call themselves “Afri- 
cans.” Struggle to free Black Africa— yes! Flee to Africa— no. 

What happens to America happens to Blacks— especially when what 
happens is bad. We are on the bottom. If America falls, it will fall on us. 

We must not only take but insist upon having responsibility for solving 
problems amenable to Black resolution in our own culture and we must 
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work with other groups both in this society and abroad to solve those 
problems that threaten us all. For the simple fact is that we have arrived 
at a point in history where humanity’s most noble sentiments have become 
survival imperatives: brotherhood, understanding, peace, and goodwill 
toward all. We have all indeed become our brothers’ and sisters’ keepers; 
for keeping them is the only route to our own survival. 

No less compelling are the obligations irrevocably inherent in being 
an American. The conception of a nation seared into the fabric of our 
dreams and hopes no less than into the fibers of sacred documents obliges 
us all to shoulder the full weight of that burden of conscience and sobering 
consciousness that Americans inherit as a legacy of this nation’s revolu- 
tionary beginnings. The very essence of this obligation is the duty of 
perpetually gauging the health and integrity of the American promise as 
well as our own individual commitment to the achievement of justice, 
freedom, and equality. Today we must finally resolve the puzzle of the 
United States’ motto, e pluribus unum— the one manifest in the many, the 
mystery of how each of us is thoroughly and equally American despite 
our diverse racial, cultural, and religious backgrounds. It may well be that 
this very diversity will reveal itself to be our greatest strength as a nation 
in a racially, culturally, and religiously diverse world. Thus no distinct 
group in our pluralistic America must ever embrace uncritically the defini- 
tions created by any other group— to do so would be to reject the validity 
and truth of its own experiences. But neither can we afford the travesty 
of provincialism, the fiction that a group’s power can forever force the 
domination of parochial definitions over irrepressible reality. To deny that 
each group is but a part of the main and that the making of American his- 
tory is and always has been the common task of all Americans is to 
endanger the society and to doom the nation utterly. 

Clearly, there have been not only peoples but entire civilizations and 
societies that have failed to make critically imperative adaptations, and 
as a result have collapsed or been wiped out. In this regard, I find the 
parallels between conditions in modern America and those described in 
Gibbon’s The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire particularly frighten- 
ing. We constitute a classic sociological instance of the irresistible force 
in confrontation with the immovable object— we are on a deadly collision 
course with ourselves and our traditions. 

The world today sits astride at least half a dozen time bombs, each 
ticking away and capable of setting off chain-reaction explosions of all the 
others— the population bomb, the food bomb, the energy bomb, the pol- 
lution bomb, the international economic bomb, and the thermonuclear 
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bomb. And natural catastrophe threatens to set off a chain reaction of 
technological disasters. In February of 1980, a series of moderate earth- 
quakes led to the mass evacuation of Lawrence Livermore Laboratory 
about twenty miles from my home. It was hours before it was broadcast 
that the facility where the lab stores its five hundred pounds of plutonium- 
the most toxic substance known-had been badly damaged and that a huge 
storage tank containing tritium-laced water was leaking. (As it turned out 
the leaking tritium really mattered little since a report written by the local 
Regional Water Quality Control Board indicated that the lab had been 
dumping radioactive tritium waste into Fremont’s water supply for years.) 
Thus, in the final analysis, the questions of race and racism may be reduced 
to mere footnotes in a much larger human tragedy. But Americans— Black, 
Brown, Red, White, and Yellow— are a great people. And we must never 
forget that past generations of humanity who were confronted with crises 
that were, relatively speaking, no less monumental, and who had far less 
going for them than we have going for us, not only survived— they con- 
quered and prospered. 

For our part, Blacks must recapture the commitment to struggle, that 
sense of pprpose and collective destiny, that vision of who we are and what 
we are about, that determined drive for fulfillment and self-realization 
that has enabled us to survive America for four hundred years. For it is 
not inconceivable that long before any lasting solutions to America’s over- 
all crises are developed, Black America will have already been confronted 
with several extremely critical challenges. It is precisely for this reason 
that the only standard we can afford to follow in any realm must be co- 
extensive with the very limits of our individual and collective capabilities. 
Historically, Black people have had to be better to attain parity with whites 
in access to opportunities. Today and for the foreseeable future, we will 
have to be the best, not to approach some semblance of equality with 
whites but to contribute effectively to our own political, economic, and 
cultural survival. For though Black people in America are demonstrably 
among the world’s most tenacious survivors, in the 1980s and 1990s our 
survival capabilities will be severely tested. 

Were I to designate one priority goal for Black struggle over the 1980s 
and 1990s, it would be this: Black people must forge a political strategy 
and mass cultural programs that enable us to work effectively within, 
around, and despite the mass media in American society. 

As my fourth-grade substitute teacher stated, freedom of the press and 
freedom of speech were thought to be so critically important to freedom 
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generally that they were guaranteed by the founding fathers in the very 
First Amendment to the United States Constitution. 

Today, both freedom of the press and freedom of speech are being 
severely eroded and undermined by (i) the increasing concentration of 
mass-media power and control, and (2) by the fact of mass-media tech- 
nology itself. In this society, under the circumstances, constitutional guar- 
antees of freedom of speech and freedom of the press are a mockery 
to Black people who have no effective input into the most powerful and 
efficient media of mass communication in the history of the world. 

Most Black people spend more time watching television and listening 
to radios than at any other activity. And the average Black child spends 
over twice as much time listening to the radio and watching television as 
he spends in the classroom. The bottom line here is that television, radio, 
and other components of the mass media are not only engaged in enter- 
tainment, but in education (or, all too often in the case of Blacks, mis- 
education ) in defining, interpreting, communicating, and, often, in creating 
perspectives on history and contemporary reality. Yet Black people’s input 
into the decision making that determines the content and message of 
mass-media programming is negligible. 

The impact of this virtual lack of Black input is evident in the mass 
media. The utterly stupid, asinine, or simply destructive characterizations 
of Black youth in many prime-time television series as well as in theater 
films (such as the gang movies) must be countered. The role models cre- 
ated by such mass-media atrocities serve to perpetuate negative and in- 
adequate self-images among our young people rather than inspiring them 
to greater accomplishment and self-fulfillment. These models perpetuate 
the “clown/criminal” behavioral patterns so evident among young Black 
people in our schools precisely at a time when what is needed more than 
ever before are models that project serious attitudes toward education and 
community responsibility, the development of a sense of purpose, direction 
and personal commitment. Such positive images are not likely to be de- 
veloped soon in a racist society. Historically, it has simply been more 
profitable for sponsors to back shows and films projecting negative rather 
than positive images of Black people. 

On the other hand, it is both unrealistic and unproductive to suggest 
that Black children should stop watching television and going to movies. 
Rather, we must learn ourselves and then teach our children to watch, 
read, and listen to the American mass media intelligently and critically. 

We must also learn to struggle effectively with mass-media portrayals 
of real-life Black circumstances. Nowhere are the stakes involved in this 
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struggle more evident than in the media’s portrayal of Black social and 
economic gains since 1954. 

In its portrayals of Blacks in the “real world,” the mass media often 
push such myths as an enormous increase in the numbers of Blacks hold- 
ing professional, managerial, and skilled blue-collar jobs, though Blacks 
in fact make up less than 3 percent of all the workers in these occupations 
and that percentage is today shrinking. Between 1969 and 1979, the per- 
centage of Black professionals and technicians increased by only one 
percentage point. Thus the media would have Americans believe that token- 
ism is the same as full compliance with constitutional, executive, and ju- 
dicial provisions mandating remedial economic and social justice, that the 
ever more desperate inner city masses have in fact “arrived.” Little wonder 
that so many whites feel that their own economic woes are a direct result 
of Black economic gains, that in 1977 only one in three whites believed 
that Blacks still experienced discrimination as opposed to three out of 
four whites in 1970. 

As the Reverend Herb Daughtry, an organizer for New York’s Black 
United. Front, stated in May of 1979: 

The power elite . . . have become elusive and evasive . . . This country is 
tightening up as the battle gets hot for control of the world’s resources, as 
groups in other parts of the world claim what is theirs . . . One tactic used 
to defuse the current anger of Blacks and to focus the animosity of anxious 
and fearful whites upon Blacks is to give middle-class Black images dis- 
proportionate visibility in the media . . . where the society can say ‘Look at 
them!’ Surely things can’t be that bad! But the so-called Black middle-class 
has no roots, no organized political or economic strength, and absolutely no 
protection from the whims of political and economic circumstance. It is al- 
ways on the edge of elimination. 

Exacerbating the problem of Blacks’ lack of effective media input is 
the fact that this generation of young Blacks, along with youth of most 
other groups, has virtually no sense or knowledge of even recent history, 
i.e., from World War II to the present. (Thus, in one of my Race Relations 
classes that enrolled nearly five hundred students, less than a third knew 
anything about the labor movement of the 1920s, and even fewer could 
tell me what the following initials stood for: SNCC, CORE, WPA, SCLC. 
And this was at the University of California at Berkeley. Similarly, the 
only three U.S. southern cities that a largely Black northern California 
high school senior class could name were Miami [Dolphins], New Orleans 
[Saints], and Atlanta [Falcons]. This same class agreed almost unani- 
mously that Africa was a country in South America!) 
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Part of the problem is that young people generally do not read, and 
many of those who do read do not read well. Few students today read 
beyond class assignments, particularly in junior high and high school. 

Thus, just as important as the fact that our young people’s reading 
skills and habits are inadequate is that most secondary school history 
textbooks are not designed in either content or thrust to motivate intellec- 
tual exploration and analysis. They are, as Frances M. Fitzgerald points 
out in America Revised, designed “to instruct, to tell children what their 
elders want them to think about their country and the world, which may 
not necessarily be what anyone considers the truth of things”— from Co- 
lumbus discovered America to the facts of the 1980 presidential election. 
Even the more progresssive and reality-oriented books, according to Fitz- 
gerald, tend to present a “Tinker Bell” mode of history, history reduced 
to an abstraction, history without causality, history without people as an 
active creative force, much less as the decisive factor. 

Missing in secondary school history textbooks also is any serious con- 
sideration of intellectual history, including that of the mental spirit that 
created this nation’s founding documents. To exclude these aspects of 
history from American history textbooks is to drain not only the truth 
but the soul from American history. 

So even when our young people study history as presented in their 
textbooks, they often get a version that is at best woefully inadequate. 
And this is not to speak of the still prevalent racist and sexist overtones 
and, in some cases, “only-tones” characterizing the contents of far too 
many history texts. 

History is indeed prologue. Without a knowledge of history there can 
be no intelligent Black understanding of the present, and thus no creditable 
perspective on future potentialities and no vision of who we are and what 
we should be about. This lack of effective input vis-a-vis media content, 
combined with our youth’s inadequate reading skills and habits, and 
their ignorance of history, leaves all Blacks vulnerable in the long run to 
the definitional whim and fancy of those who do determine mass-media 
content. And just as our lack of access to media roles in sports has severely 
curtailed our potential for projecting Black definitions of sport’s realities, 
so too has a lack of access to the mass media generally hampered our 
effectiveness in defining the broader historical and contemporary realities' 
of America. 

Afro-Americans must struggle for full and effective participation in 
the mass media because that is where a great deal of the educating is 
going on today. We must understand the politics of the mass media and 
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its message; and we must also teach ourselves and our children to work 
intelligently within, around, and despite the dominant media toward the 
end of realizing our own cultural and political interests. If we do not, our 
only real option is to be “worked” and “worked over” by the media. Only 
by dealing intelligently with the media can we even hope to define, much 
less actively and effectively influence the course of history, her story, and 
our story. For it is inescapable that our struggle to influence and under- 
stand the mass media now will be a major and significant factor determin- 
ing the story of Afro-American society in the twenty-first century. 

So, the challenges confronting Afro-Americans become clearer even as 
the bombs tick on. And, to paraphrase my old friend, Louis Lomax, maybe 
the bombs will go off; maybe they will not. In either case, humankind 
will survive; and provincialism is doomed. And if it is the lot of surviving 
humanity to probe the ashes of catastrophe in search of the will to carry 
on, they will know that America was once here. And if they study the 
evidence carefully, taking pains to blow away the dust of time, they will 
discover that a frustrated, sometimes confused, yet determined and inspired 
American Black people once passed this way. 



EPILOGUE 


From East St. Louis to Watts to Miami, from there to here and a 
goodly distance up ahead, looks increasingly like the same damn place. 

In the decade of the 1970s, attacks on U.S. diplomatic personnel and 
property abroad escalated dramatically. There were 665 explosive bomb- 
ings of American missions, 265 incendiary bombings, and 95 kidnapping 
attempts against U.S. government officials and corporate executives, four 
of which ended with the violent deaths of those kidnapped. And the next 
decade promises to be the “decade of the terrorist.” As the “grim eighties” 
dawn in Tehran Americans are being held hostage while America appears 
economically and politically under siege around the world. 

On the home front there are also signs that deterioration in human 
and institutional relationships is proceeding apace. In Miami four white 
policemen were acquitted by an all-white jury in the brutal beating mur- 
der of a Black insurance executive and the Miami Black community ex- 
ploded into America’s first Black rebellion of the 1980s. In Oakland, 
California, eight young Black men were killed by police during an eight- 
month period and not one of the policemen involved was even charged, 
much less indicted, in connection with any of the deaths— thereby creating 
another powder keg waiting to explode. 

In Yuba County, California, two white hunters, frustrated over their 
failure to bag a deer, decided to “bag a nigger” instead. In a trial from 
which all press coverage was barred, the two were quietly sentenced to 
life imprisonment for the brutally racist act in a state where nearly forty 
percent of the people on death row are Black. 

And developments at Love Canal, the continuing crisis at Three Mile 
Island, and the kickback-payoff scandal called “Abscam”— among other 
unsavory occurrences— have all contributed to diminishing America’s 
trust in its leaders, in its institutions and traditions, and in itself. This 
diminution in trust is clearly registered in the reaction of some in this 
society to demands by Saudi Arabia that a televised dramatization be can- 
celed. In response to Saudi concerns over “Death of a Princess,” some 
United States congressmen, oil executives, and programming supervisors 
at the Public Broadcasting System television affiliates actually pressed to 
have the presentation suppressed— “in the national interest,” meaning in 
the interest of continued smooth relations with Saudi Arabia and access to 
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its oil. Apparently little thought was given to the idea that if this nation 
has indeed become that soft in terms of its resolve to defend such funda- 
mental guarantees and principles as freedom of speech, then we are al- 
ready doomed to have neither freedom nor gasoline. Nikita Khrushchev said 
that the USSR would bury us. We appear increasingly determined to bury 
ourselves. 

I have long held that sports reflect the prevailing state of human and 
ideological relations within and between societies. Domestically, it is there- 
fore consistent under present circumstances that there should be a raging 
scandal in American collegiate sports, a scandal involving jockeys alleged 
to have fixed horse races, a scandal involving fraudulent rankings of pro- 
fessional boxers, the on-again off-again threat of a baseball players’ strike, 
growing concern over the marketability of a predominantly Black profes- 
sional basketball league, and the crowning of a “ringer” as women’s cham- 
pion of the 1980 Boston Marathon (only in a thoroughly sexist society 
could officials and observers not notice which woman was leading at each 
stage of the twenty-six-mile marathon). 

At the international level, current relations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union are of course reflected in President Carter’s call for a 
boycott of the 1980 Moscow Olympics. 

Twelve years after 1968 and at a time when no one can seriously 
contend that sports are apolitical, Mr. Carter’s boycott call was a political 
act, by a political person, in an arena second only to the United Nations 
as an international political forum. 

But, from the outset, Mr. Carter appears to have been very poorly ad- 
vised on both international sports politics and the international Olympic 
movement. For example, his call for a boycott was itself most unfortunate. 
Since thirty-two African countries boycotted the 1976 games in Montreal, 
the IOC has held that any nation actually boycotting an Olympiad could 
find itself ineligible to participate in the next Olympiad. Thus, the United 
States Olympic Committee (USOC), in following the president’s order 
to boycott the Moscow summer games could be putting the United States 
in the ludicrous position of being ineligible to participate in the 1984 Olym- 
pic Games, which it is hosting! 

And the confusion as to an appropriate strategy and its mode of pre- 
sentation in a sports-political context apparently extends beyond the 
presidency. 

During his “diplomatic” foray into Black Africa on behalf of Mr. 
Carter’s boycott effort, Muhammad Ali was so ill advised and poorly in- 
formed that he virtually had to ask for equal time from the media to 
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answer himself. He finally settled on the curious position of supporting 
Carter’s Olympic boycott while denouncing the president’s support of 
South Africa and his policies toward Black Africa, whose boycott support 
Ali was seeking. Following the Ali mission, Mr. Carter cabled South Africa 
seeking its boycott support-apparently unaware that South Africa had 
been banned from Olympic participation for more than a decade, and thus 
could not well boycott the games! Furthermore, while the USOC welcomed 
Soviet athletes to the Lake Placid Winter Olympics, members of the 
Muhammad Ali Track Club were picketing and boycotting a track meet in 
Los Angeles in protest of participation by a contingent of Russian athletes. 
This spectacle prompted one State Department representative to ask during 
an Olympic symposium that I attended at Princeton University, “Who’s 
in control out there? Who’s advising those guys? Where’s their leadership?” 

Ironically, quite similar questions were asked when White House coun- 
sel Lloyd Cutler went to Lake Placid to convince the IOC to move the 
summer games from Moscow. He was so poorly briefed on the IOC and 
the Olympic Movement generally that he actually succeeded in galvaniz- 
ing IOC determination not to move the games. Even more embarrassing 
for the president was the fact that the two United States representatives on 
the IOC— Douglas Roby and Julian Roosevelt— voted with their col- 
leagues, thereby making the rejection of the Cutler proposals unanimous. 

The suggestion that alternative games be staged for those nations boy- 
cotting the Moscow Olympics also portended some rather monumental 
problems, matched only by the naivete exhibited by the Carter administra- 
tion in its approach to the issue. 

No developed Western nation could’ve hosted alternative games in 
1980 without incurring the political risks involved in staging an interna- 
tional sports event in direct competition with the Moscow Olympics. At 
a minimum there would be the accusation of an economic rip-off, of host- 
ing alternative games out of pecuniary interests. 

The problems with staging such games in a Third World country are 
both political and economic. Politically, the question to be answered is, 
“Who shall be invited?” The list of boycott-backers in the Third World 
reveals few if any countries that would be willing to accept the political 
risks of hosting games open to all other countries backing the boycott of 
the Moscow games. 

And, in any event, Third World countries had to be eliminated from 
serious consideration as hosts in 1980 given security considerations and 
the amount of money, development, and time that would be needed to 
minimally prepare those nations as alternative games sites. To move ahead 
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with games staged in the Third World despite these difficulties would be 
predictably disastrous. Multiple sites would probably mean little more 
than multiplying these problems proportionately. 

President Carter could not simply call the boycott off without, to some 
extent, damaging his political credibility at home and his leadership cred- 
ibility abroad (unless, of course, all involved parties settled upon some 
mutually satisfactory alternative strategy). As of this writing, IOC mem- 
bers from Britain and France are publicly suggesting that were it not a 
presidential election year, the boycott would not have been called at all. 
It is precisely this kind of response to Mr. Carter’s boycott proposal that 
led the editors of London’s Daily Mail to ask rhetorically, “If the West 
cannot unite behind a boycott of the Moscow Olympics, who can seriously 
believe that we could unite to fight a war?” And, of course, a president 
who cannot lead American athletes in an enthusiastic boycott of the 
Moscow Olympics does himself little service insofar as supporting the 
credibility of his potential for leading America in war, whether that war be 
against inflation, energy shortages, recession, or another nation. 

Indeed, even in the United States, there appears to be some suspicion 
that Mr. Carter might be trying to create election-year hysteria over a 
Russian bunny swimming threateningly toward us in the Olympic swim- 
ming pool in order to detract attention from a ship of state in danger of 
being blown onto the rocks by the high winds of inflation, recession, and 
the energy crisis. 

If Mr. Carter’s political fortunes should go into decline, so could sup- 
port for his boycott on all fronts. A lack of adamant athlete support for 
the boycott on the home front undermines critical foreign enthusiasm for 
the boycott idea. 

It is my view— as I informed the White House in February 1980— that 
the president’s Olympic boycott program is moving toward an absolute 
no-win situation. In the present thrust of political events surrounding the 
1980 games, literally no one stands to gain and everyone stands to lose 
something — and some stand to lose everything : (1) The athletes; (2) the 
International Olympic Committee; (3) the national Olympic committees; 
(4) the governments of member nations in the international Olympic 
movement; (5) the hundreds of millions of spectators around the world; 
(6) the sponsors purchasing media time; (7) the corporations that hold 
the rights to display the Olympic logo in association with the marketing of 
their products; (8) NBC, the network that holds the rights to broadcast 
the Olympic Games in the United States. 

In brief: 
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The athletes Years of preparation, expectations, and dreams are gone 
down the drain. And there are those, like discus thrower A 1 Oerter, who 
have sacrificed and endured for “four more years” past the retirement of 
their contemporaries. Yet others, like four-hundred-meter hurdler Edwin 
Moses, are Olympians of lesser vintage who have dedicated themselves to 
return. Many athletes have expressed a multiplicity of attitudes toward 
many aspects of the present controversial Olympic situation. However, 
none, not a single one, has stated that there can be a substitute for the 
Olympic Games. They have, to a competitor, known since the 1980 games 
were awarded that the games would be held in Moscow. They have pre- 
pared toward the end of participating in those games. And for those ath- 
letes who do not participate, the sacrifice of fruition shall indeed be a 
sacrifice, a loss. 

The International Olympic Committee The IOC has the unenviable 
task of resolving no-win problems surrounding the 1980 games. It must 
manage the reverberations of international political conflicts affecting the 
games while making sure that IOC and national Olympic committee re- 
sponses to those reverberations do not intensify their severely crippling, 
if not mortal, impact upon the international Olympic movement. 

The national Olympic committees Many of the national Olympic com- 
mittees are trapped between a rock and a hard spot; i.e., the rules, regu- 
lations, and traditions of the international Olympic movement on the one 
hand, and their governments on the other. If they comply with their gov- 
ernments’ suggestions to boycott or decline participation in the games, 
they violate IOC regulations demanding resistance to government inter- 
ference in the functioning of national Olympic committees. If they resist 
their governments’ requests, they face the possibility of official govern- 
ment action to force compliance. Those national Olympic committees not 
under pressure to boycott are facing a diminished Olympic field and the 
confusion and political reverbations of their participation. 

The governments of Olympic member nations No government stands 
to benefit from the disunity being sown in the wake of developments 
around the 1980 games. 

There has been created a clear and unavoidable our side-their side 
situation. There is no possibility of any state abstaining. Many govern- 
ments are being forced into double negative choices born of unavoidably 
having to take sides in this superpower Olympic confrontation. Many are 
in heated and divisive debates with their own national Olympic commit- 
tees and their prospective Olympic athletes— for example, in England, 
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West Germany, Holland, Kenya, Canada, and even in the United States, 
where governments have endorsed the boycott effort. 

The spectators around the world None will see a complete Olympiad. 
Some will not see their nations’ athletes competing, and a cloud will for- 
ever hang over the accomplishments of those athletes who do compete if 
the games are not representative. 

The sponsors Those purchasing Olympic broadcast time will lose, as 
well as those American corporations holding rights to display the Olympic 
logo in conjunction with the marketing and advertising of products. 

NBC It holds broadcast rights to the games and will lose millions. 

And the present administration It runs tremendous political risks of 
(i) failing to stage a representative boycott of the Moscow games; (2) 
failing to gain commitment of national Olympic committees to participate 
in alternative games, or having alternative games degenerate into a logis- 
tical or political disaster; (3) taking the blame for negatively affecting 
the international Olympic movement; (4) creating popular division over 
the Olympic boycott issue; (5) seeming heavy-handed in its dealings with 
American athletes and sportspersons. 

And looming behind the whole Olympic boycott issue is still one largely 
unspoken question: Is the American public seriously asked to accept the 
notion that this nation’s foreign policy has been reduced to employing 
an Olympic boycott as the principal nonmilitary response to what the Car- 
ter administration insists is “the greatest threat to world peace and security 
since World War II”? 

If this be the case, then we should be about debating questions of 
considerably greater gravity than whether this country should participate 
in the 1980 Olympic Games. 

Yet, all said, I still find myself sympathetic to Mr. Carter’s position, if 
not his Olympic politics. There are other concerns that I would consider 
of higher priority than Russians militarily backing their third successive 
bloody puppet in Afghanistan. I have never hesitated to make this clear 
and I am consistent. 

I would advocate a boycott of the Olympic Games or any alternative 
games * because almost 60 percent of the Black youth in the U.S. labor 


* In June 1980, UC Berkeley’s Edwards Stadium was announced as the site for 
a US-sponsored “alternative Olympics.” Forty-four thousand tickets were sold. How- 
ever, after protests from members of the Berkeley city administration (which had not 
been notified of the event) and my announced intention to organize an American 
athletes’ boycott of the event, it was canceled. 
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force are unemployed and apparently doomed to go into their middle and 
late thirties never having held a steady job. 

I would advocate a boycott of the Olympic Games because of infant 
mortality rates in many Black communities across the nation that would 
rival those in some Third World countries. 

I would advocate a boycott of the Olympic Games because since 1968, 
not only have Black- circumstances deteriorated, but they are today de- 
teriorating at an increasing rate in every area— housing, educational and 
occupational opportunities, medical- and health-care services, and so on. 

I would advocate a boycott of the United States Olympic effort by all 
of those so adamantly endorsing a Western bloc boycott of the games 
over what’s happening over in Afghanistan— because the struggle for free- 
dom, justice, and liberation begins at home. I wish the Afghan people 
Godspeed in liberating their country from any and all oppressors. But my 
first priority must be with the fate of oppressed Black America. There 
may well be a big, bad communist wolf at the door, but there is a racist 
cobra stalking millions of Black people right here. And I am in all candor 
tempted to say, with a racist cobra striking Black people down with in- 
creasing frequency in America, to hell with the communist wolf at the 
door in Afghanistan— we’re dead already! But Afghanistan is a stra- 
tegic part of the human and geopolitical main. To condemn Afghanistan to 
hell would therefore not only be morally unconscionable and politically 
bankrupt, but practically suicidal— I condemn myself to hell as well. But 
for me, home must come first. If we have learned anything from Vietnam, 
it should be this: An America united in freedom and justice at home is 
invincible to threats from Russia or any other power. Without that unity, 
no military technology, no foreign policy strategy, no manner of interna- 
tional alliance, and no amount of wealth can save this country from defeat 
—even at the hands of a third-rate nation of rice farmers, much less a 
world power such as the USSR. 

This, however, is Mr. Carter’s boycott, and if one accepts his political 
priorities and strategies the boycott makes sense. Like the grain embargo, 
the curtailment of U.S.-Russian cultural and scientific exchanges, the up- 
grading of the U.S. military presence in the Persian Gulf region, and 
the call for draft registration as opposed to actual military induction, the 
Olympic boycott is symbolic— more posturing than punishment and pain 
dealt out to the Russians. 

On one level, the president through his boycott call appears to have 
painted himself into a corner and then set the wall behind him on fire. 
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From a much broader perspective, however, it appears that the whole 
world is in that corner. And as far as this nation is concerned, the buck 
still stops at the president’s desk. 

For all of his fumbling, Mr. Carter has sought peaceful solutions to 
extremely complex and dangerous international problems. He has bought 
the world some time-perhaps enough time for some of the paint to dry. 

In any event, we now have little choice but to live with and learn as 
much as possible from this boycott experience-if for no other reason than 
in 1984 the positions of the US and the USSR will be reversed. 

On a personal level, the first few months of the 1980s have been 
pretty much the same as the last few months of the 1970s. Boze has 
joined a carpool and I have resolved to ride the Bay Area Rapid Transit 
(BART) to UC. (On my first day of riding the train this decade, Jan- 
uary 10, I was late getting home when the Fremont-bound train I was 
riding struck and killed an old white man who had become disoriented 
and wandered onto the tracks. I decided to stay on board rather than rush 
from the train with other commuters to see the carnage— again.) 

At UC, I sit in my office overlooking the beautiful Berkeley campus 
and the stately Capanile awaiting its newly designed replacement suicide 
barrier. I wonder that there is so much yet so little difference between 
my present social environment and that which I survived in East St. Louis 
so many years, miles, and struggles ago. Dope, alcoholism, crime, aliena- 
tion, frustration, fantasy, unemployment, illegitimacy, fornication, chaos, 
suicide, and hope are no less characteristic of the world that I move in 
and interact with today— perhaps even more so. And of course there are 
sports. 

I have not been able to dispense with the role of sports in my life, 
or with a kind of faith in their integrity. They are now my principal 
scholarly and political interests. I am committed to analyzing and under- 
standing rather than participating in them. I am no less convinced that 
sports are an incorruptible window upon the complexities of important 
social and political relations in and among societies than my father was 
convinced that they offered an avenue out of the degradations of Black 
society, a golden path from nobodiness to somebodiness, from nowhere 
to somewhere— which in both my case and in that of the successful Black 
athlete appears, ironically, to be the “samewhere” and increasingly more 
coextensive with the social territory and reality of America generally; a 
different setting but the same wretched game. In fact, I strongly suspect 
that America is becoming a ghetto and that substantial and increasing 
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numbers of this society’s most priceless treasures— to young people, male 
and female of all classes and races— are sinking into the sands of the 
underfooting, many never to be retrieved. 

Therefore, by almost imperceptible increments I have found my com- 
mitments as an activist-scholar expanding to encompass not only the full 
breadth of relations in the sports realm but a broad range of social and 
political concerns that vitally affect the future of us all. Yet for all of my 
expanded involvements, it does indeed appear that I’ve been here before. 
The critical difference this time being that I am armed with the “leamin’s” 
recorded in the scars on my mind. And no less than at the Fort, con- 
ditions here, too, dictate that I must make a stand if I’m going to survive 
within the walls of America at all. Under the circumstances and since I 
am committed to being the last one to leave, reason dictates that I be 
even more committed to doing all that I can to assure that on some fateful 
day— through fumbling, chaos, or calculated insanity— all of us will not 
suddenly find ourselves leaving here together. 
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